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Drought Agency | Tariff Commission Announces 


Acts on Plan to 
Provide Credit 


Bureau of Treasury Is Or- 
dered to Prepare Papers 
For State Corporations at 
White House Conference 








Intermediate Banks 


Fo Discount Notes 





Organizations to Be Fermed by 


Bankers, Business Men and | 


Philanthropists Who Will 
Subscribe to Stock 





The setting up of credit corpora- | 


tions in the various States affected 


by the drought was discussed at a} 


conference with President Hoover at 
the White House Aug. 20, by the 
National Drought Committee. Reports 
were received from the various mem- 
bers as to plans of their respective 
bureaus of the Government, the 


American Red Cross a's the rail-| 


roads, it was announce’ : 

The Farm Loan Bureau of the 
Treasury Department was directed 
to prepare the papers necessary for 
the incorporation of such credit or- 
ganizations and the making of loans, 
according to John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red 
Cross, a member of the committee. 


Plans for Loans 


These corporations will be formed by 
bankers, business men and philanthropists 


in the individual States, who will sub- | 


scribe to the capital stock, it was stated. 

Loans will be made to the farmers and 
their notes will be discounted with the 
intermediate credit banks, it being possi- 
ble theoretically for these corporations 
to obtain from the banks as much as 10 
times the amount of their capital stock. 
It was estimated offhand by the Secre- 


tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, | $ TOSS 
that haa at the outside $20,000,000 the Gulf territory by way of Birming- | 


would ‘have to be raised by this means, 
although vastly more will be required, 
such additional syms probably coming 
from the bankers taking care of their 
regular customers, according to Judge 
Payne. 

Members Present 


the credit corporation would obtain its | 
furds from the intermediate credit banks 
at approximately 4 per cent, and they | 
would be permitted to charge an addi- 
tional 2 per cent interest -in making 
loans to farmers. This added incre- 
ment, he said, would serve in part as a) 
“cushion” to meet possible losses. The 
losses incident to financing of farmers 
in the Mississippi River flood disaster 
amounted to about 34% per cent, the 
Secretary said. 

In addition to Chairman Hyde, there 
were ,present at the meeting the foi- 
lowing members of the Committee: Chair- 
man Alexander Legge, of the Federal 
Farm Board; Chairman Paul Bester, of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board; Gov-|} 
ernor Roby M. Young, of the Federal 
Reserve Board; Chairman Payne, of the 
American Red Cross; Chairman R. H. 
Aishton, of the American Railway As-| 
sociation, and the Undersecretary of the} 
Treasury, Ogden L. “Mills. Chairman 
Henry M. Robinson, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, is en roule 
to Washington from his home and is 
expected in Washington next Saturday. 

In discussing orally the details of the 
conference, Judge Payne said: 

Financing Plans Discussed 


“There was a full discussion of the} 
conditions in the different drought- | 
stricken States with President enc 
and I think he felt that the situation! 
is being improved by the rains, and that | 
what the people are insisting upon now 
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Conference Called 
On Soviet Manganese 


| 


Treasury to Hold Hearing on| 
‘Dumping’ Charge 


ury, Seymour Lowman, announced orally | 
Aug. 20 that he has notified the Irou 
and Steel Institute, the Americun Fed- 
eration of L:” or and the American Man- 
ganese Producers Association of a con- 
ference to be hed Aug. 22 regarding the 
petition of the latter association for ap- 
plication of the anti-dumping act of 1921 
to Russian manganese imports. 

The manganese producers association, 
recently petitioned Secretary Lowman to 
investigate Russian manganese sales 
with a view to determining whether ore 
is being dumped into the American mar- 
ket. The Iron and Steel Institute, which | 
is a leading advocate for the free entry) 
of manganese, immediately filed a re-| 
quest to be heard on the question. | 

The hearing to be accorded the three 
groups on Aug. 20, Secretary Lowman 
explained, is part of the preliminary in- | 
vestigation now under way to determine | 
whether @ presumptive case lies against | 
Russian manganese. If the Department | 
determines there is such a case, it will] 
refuse to liquidate entries of Russian 
manganese pending a final investigation 
and decision. F 

Under terms of the anti-dumping act, | 
it is necessary to show that manganese | 
is being sold in the United States at a) 
price lower than in Russia, to prove that | 
there is dumping. If dumping is cate 








the duty can be increased by executive 
proclamation. 


Aeronautics 


4 


| 


| 


| 
APPROVAL of the scope of 27 pre- 
| viously ordered investigations into 
production costs of 64 commodities has 
been voted by the Tariff Commission, 


the Commission Aug. 20. 

Applications for these investigations 
all originated from Senate resolutions, 
according to the Commission’s state- 
ment. 


| “Experts of the Commission are now 

at work on investigations already ,or- 
| dered,” Dr. E. B. Brossard, chairman, 
| stated orally. “Complete reports on 
| each investigation are to be submitted, 
ports will be received.” 

Before reports may be submitted, 
Dr. Brossard explained, public hear- 
| ings must be held, and specific dates 
set. 

“Investigation of some commodities 





‘Route Is Selected 
For Cross-country — 





Air Mail in South! 





New Air Line From New 
York to San Diego, Calif. 


route its second direct cross-country air 
mail service was announced Aug. 20 by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


to San Diego, Calif., following the exist- 
ing East Coast line to Atlanta, crossing 


ham to» Fort Worth, and continuing 
through the Southwest via El Paso, 
Douglas, .Tucson, and Phoenix. 

Douglas, Ariz., whose representatives 
had pointed out the advantages of in- 


cluding ‘that city, in the El Paso-San 


Diego section, v..s included in the list 





|of cities, accor; .ng to the route as an- 
Secretary Hyde explained oMally that | : 1¢ 


nounced by,.,',,. Assistant Secretev of 
Commerce for Aeronautics, Claren.:M. 
Young. 

Future Development 


The Birmingham-Dallas 
be surveyed only for day operation at 
present, Mr. Young announced, but plans 
are under consideration for construction 
of a night-flying line from ‘Dallas to El 
Paso and San Diego. Surveys made on 
the Birmingham-Dallas portion, it was 


stated at the Aeronautics Branch, will be | 
|}made with a view to the ultimate es- 
| tablishment of a night airway. 


Two interstate air services now main- 
tain operations over sections of this new 


according to an announcement made at | 


but under present conditions, it is too | 
early to say definitely when these re- | 


for such hearings have not yet been | 


Branch  Lists'2 transatlantic flight to the United 
Points to Be Touched by Aug. 20 by the Deputy Commissioner of 


Selection of the points on the new seaplane which mounts 12 motors. 
southern transcontinental air line over | 
| which the Post Office- Department will 


The route runs from New York City | 


section will | 


List of 27 Cost Investigations 


‘ 
Production of 64 Commodities Will Be Made Sub- 
ject of Inquiries Under Resolutions Passed 
By Senate 





{ Tequested by private concerns is in-' | 


| cluded in the present program,” he 
pointed out, “because of duplication of 
these requests in Senate resolutions. 
No investigations requested by private 
concerns have yet been o—- excpt 
where commodities listed for “investi- 
gation have been included in Senate 
resolutions.” 

The Commission’s list of previously 
ordered investigations, approved Aug. 
14, follows in full text: ‘ 

Voted: That the formal orders are 
hereby approved for promulgation in 
| the investigations, for the purpose of 
| section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
of the costs of production, respec- 
tively, of— 


value of leather, not specially provided 
for (Par. 1530-e), ordered Sune 20. 

| Woven wire fencing and wire net- 
ting, all of the foregoing composed of 
wire smaller than eight one-hundredths 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Tariff Status for Entry 
9 Of Dornier Plane Given 





| Use for commercial purposes or as a| 
model for other ships will bring within 
| operation of the Tariff Act the Dosnier 
|Company seaplane which is projecting 





| States, according to an oral statement 
Customs, J.D. Nevins. | 
| Reports from Europe indicated that | 
|the possibility of paying a 30 per cent | 
| import duty might lead the Dornier Com- | 
|pany to abandon the flight of the large | 


Commissioner Nevins said that the | 
|ship could enter under bond for a period 
|of six months just as the “Graf Zeppelin” 
jentered. Airplanes, he said, are treated 
|the same as automobiles in such eases. 
|A tourist may bfing a car into this coun- 
try under bond for use in traveling ;with- 
}out paying an import tax. | 
However. 
‘carry persons for hire within the United 
| States, or should be used as a construc- 
| tion model, it will be liable to tariff du- 
ties, he said. 


Shield Will Identify 
Cars of Dry Agents 








Mr. Woodcock Announces 


Used Halting Motorists 


Adoption of an identification shield to 
be displayed on the automobile of all pro- 
| hiBition agents when they are stopping 
motorists in the enforcement of dry | 
|laws, Was announged Aug. 20 by men | 





route, it was stated, and the San Diego- | W. Woodcock, director of prohibition en- 
El Paso section will be identical with | forcement in the Department of Justice. 


the line flown at present by Standard | 
This service, a subsidiary of | by Director Woodcock from several sub. | 


Airlines. 


The method of idéntification selected | 


Western Air Express, transports pas-| mitted by a committee of the Maryland 
sengers and express between Los An-/| Automobile Association, is a black and 
geles and El Paso on a daily schedule. | white shield, 17 inches by 20 inches, and | 


Delta Air Service flies regularly from| will be enamel on metal. 


At the top| 


Dallas to Birmingham on a daily sched-|of the shield in large letters will be the 


ule, while air mail service is maintained | word “stop.” 
from New York to Atlanta by Eastern | Official Bureau of Prohibition.” 


Air Transport. 


Arguments in support of the proposal|of Justice. 


to include Douglas, Ariz., were presented 
to the Interdepartmental Committee at 


'a meeting Aug. 14 when J. B. Crowell, 


representative of the Dougl4s Chamber 
of Commerce, and J. E. Gavin, secretary 
to Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, 
pointed out the advantages of modify- 
ing the route, 


The modification, it was stated on 


Under this will be “U. S. 
At the 
| bottom will be a seal of the Department 
The background will be 
| white, the lettering black. 

A contract for 1,000 such shjelds will 
be let as soon as possible, said Mr. Wood- 
}cock, and the shields distributed to 
} agents all over the country, as a means of 
| preventmg hold-up men from operating 
under the guise of dry officers and the 
| possible shooting of motorists who refuse 
| to stop because they do not recognize the 


behaif of the “teronautics Branch, will| authority of the officers, 


require only 20 miles more flying in 
order to provide Douglas with air mail 
service, while a second alteration to in- 
clude Pheonix will make the total length 


about 50 miles more than over a direct: 


line from El! Paso to the Pacific Coast 
terminus. 
Surveys have been completed from 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 


| tion,” Director Woodcock declared. 

The prohibition director said that the 
shield will not be displayed at all times, 
but must be placed on the right front 
| door of the agent’s'car when he is stop- 
| ping an automobile either day or night. 
At night it will be illuminated by a 








“This means one legs cause of fric- 
[Continued®n Page 3, Column 1.] 





‘Broadcast Quotas of States. | 


To Be Changed by New Census 


Analysis of Preliminary Population Data by Radio Com- 
mission Shows Illinois, New York and California 
Are, Most Above Allotments 


HE status of the distribution of 
broadcasting facilities among the 
various States will be changed in 
many respects as a direct result of-the 
1930 population census, it is shown in 
an analysis of the preliminary census 





| 
' 
| 
} 


figuyes made by the Engineering Divi- | 


sion of the Pederal Radio Commission. 


Although the census figures are not 
yet official, it was stated orally Aug. 
20 at the Commission, they constitute 
a basis upon which the allocation of 
facilities may be worked out. Under 
the radio law broadcasting facilities 
must be allocated on a fair and equi- 
table basis among the States and the 
five radio zones into. which the Nation 
is divided according to population. 

The three States most over quota, it 
is shown in the Corfnission’s analysis, 
are Illinois, New York and California. 


Because of popylation gains since 
7 


1928, however, when the unit system 
was adopted, these States, although 
“onsiderably above their equitable 
share of facilities, aré now less over 
quota. 

The Commission has not yet adopted 
the new census figures as official, it 
was said. Under the law, however, it 
is reqvired to base its distribution 

on the latest available official census | 


res. 
Eslifornia, which was 7.19 units 
over its quota under the present sys- 
tem, is reduced to but 2.68 units, the 
Commission figures. Its estimated 
population in 1928 was 4,556,000, 
whereas the preliminary 1930 figures 
show it to be 5,672,009. f 


| 
Boots and shoes, whglly or in chief 
| 


if the DO-X plane should | vealed, 


‘Alford 


| America Handles 


Third of All Mail 





Service Is Declared to Be 
Superior to That of Any 
Other Nation 





‘THE United States postal system 

_bandles one-third of the world’s 
mail, equalling in number all the 
pieces handled by Great’Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Russia combined, it 
was stated orally Aug. 20 on behalf of 
the Post Office Department. 

“No other nation gives to its citi- 
zens a mail service comparable to that 
of the United States,” it was pointed 
out. “The citizens of no other coun- 
try can communicate with each other 
or with the outside world at so small 
a cost as they can in this country. No 
other country even remotely ap- 
proaches the United States in the 
amount of mail handled.” 

The United States’ service is unex- 
celled in the speed with which it trans- 
ports letters to great distances, it was 
stated, while in no other country may 
citizens mail such large and heavy 
packages by parcel post. Rural de- 
livery service embraces more free de- 
livery routes in the United States than 
in any other country in the world, ac- 
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Federal Personnel 


21,260 More Than 
Number.Last Year 


] 


Commission 
rge Gain in 


Civil Service 
Announces 


Last Five Years Is Due to) 


New Agencies 


The United States Government em- 
ploys 21,260 more persons now than this 
time a year ago, according to figures 
made public Aug. 20 by the Civil Service 
Commission. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1929, the Government employed 
587,655 persons, as compared to 608,915 
persons on June 30, 1930, the figures re- 


Figures for the last fiscal year show 
an increat®™of 44,197 employes ever the 
corresponding date five years ago, when 
the total enrollment was 564,718, ac- 
cording to Commission records, 

Decrease from War 


A decrease of 308,845 employes on 
June 30, 1930, was noted when the 1930 
total was compared to that of Armistice 
Day, Nov. 11, 1918,'when 917,760 per- 
sons were employed. 

“The increase over »the- last five-year 
period is due to creation of.new commis- 
sions, bureaus, and so forth,” it was 


Adoption of Plate to Be/ stated orally at the Commission, “while 


the decreage since Armistice Day in 
1918 is the result of thousands of extra 
employes hired during the war.” 

The Post Office Department employs 
more persons than any other Depart- 
ment, Burea@, Board or Commission, the 
figures revealed. Men and women em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia and in 
the field service by the Post Office De- 
partment total 316,995, while the Treas- 
ury Department is second with 52,900, 
and’ the War Department third with 
50,289. 

The Treasury Department hires more 
persons in the District of Columbia than 
any other Government organization, ac- 
cording to the figures. Treasury em- 
ployes in, the District of Columbia total 
13,436, while the Department of Com- 
merce is second with 9,418, and the Navy 
Department third with 6,927. 

In the field service, the Post Office De- 
partment again is the leading employer, 
with 312,920 workers, it was pointed out, 
while the War Department is second with 
45,881, and the Navy Department third 
with 40,769, 1 

Only three of the larger Departments, 
Bureaus, Boards or Commissions in the 
District of Columbia employ more wo- 
men than men, the figures disclosed. The 


Civil Service Commission employs 244 
women as compared to 151 men; the 
wo- 


Treasury Department employs 7,848 
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Domestic Ships 


| and 








Become Factor 


In World Trade 


Capt. Sandberg, of Shipping 
Board, Tells San Francis- 
cans of Growth During) 
The Last Decade 


Forty Large Vessels 


Soon Will Be Added’ 


Building Now Is More Active | 
Than at Any Time Except) 
During Abnormal Period of | 
War, He Asserts | 


| 
San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 20.—From 
a relatively obscure position the United) 
States in the last decade has become “an | 
important factor in world shipping,” and | 
with existing enabling legislation it is| 
destined to become even more formid-| 
able, Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, of the | 
Shipping Board, declared Aug. 20 in an| 
address before the Commercial Club. 
Barring the abnormal World War pe- 
riod, said Capt. Sandberg, who spoke 
on the occasion of the San Francisco 
Harbor Day Celebration, at no time in 
the history of the country has shipbuild- 
ing in the United States been so active | 
as at the present time. Forty vessels of | 
nearly 425,000 gross tons are under con- | 
struction or have been contracted for, 





“6S 


plex 


tion. 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Standard Goods | 
Said to Sell Best | 
| 


Advertisers Advised to Take 
Advantage of Accepted 
6Products 





DVERTISERS of certain commodi- | 
ties should take advantage of the 
«publicity already given to the adoption | 
of national standards for these prod-e| 
ucts, according to a statement on Aug. | 
20 by A. S. McAllister, of the Bu- | 
reau of Standards. 
Economies from standardized pro- 
duction are passed along to the gen- 
eral public, says the statement, which | 
was made public by the Department of 
Commerce, and follows in fuil text: 
No argument is needed to convince 
either wholesale or retail dealers of 
the desirability of knowing the exact 
quality of commodities purchased by 
them for sale to others. If each dealer 
were thoroughly expert in inspecting 
every type of commodity handled by 
him and could devote to the work of 
inspection adequate time for handling 
all of the commodities represented by 
his transactions, he might be able to 
conduct his business without depend- 
ing upon written specifications. Even 
in this case he would be guided by his 
own specifications, unwritten, it is 
true, but specifications none the less. 
When a dealer’s business so expands 
that he is no longer able to act as his 
sole combined purchasing, inspecting, 
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Reserve Board Finds 


471 Banks Failed in 





with those projected under the 
terms of mail contracts, the program 


| will reach a total of 68 ships of more 


than 700,000 gross tons. 

Mo&t of these vessels, he said, will be 
built within the next five years, and all 
“will be of modern types comparable in 
size, speed and facilities with any in 
the world.” 

Decade of Progress 

Selecting as his subject “A Decade of 
Progress for the American Merchant Ma- 
rine,” Capt. Sandberg recounted the 
strides made since the war in the up- 


building of American flag tonnage. Com- | 


paring the period of 1910 to 1914 with 
that of 1929, he said that American trade 
with Europe has increased 50 per cent, 
with South America, 200 per cent; with 
Africa, 325 per cent, and with Asia 380 
per cent. 

Whereas in 1914 thefe were only six 
American ships of 70,000 tons in the 
trade with Europe, today there are over 
230 vessels of 1,500,000 gross tons, he 
declared, 
made in other trade lanes, he declared, 
and at the present time there are 930 
vessels of over 5,500,000 gross tons oper- 
ating in the foreign and noncontinuous 


trades. 


Government ‘aid to help offset the| 
higher building and operating costs of 
American ships is essential, Captain) 
Sandberg said. But, he added, this! 
alone will not solve the problem. 

“The vital element” he concluded, 
“the greatest contributing factor, and, 
the one necessary to insure an adequate | 
and permanent merchant marine is the} 
liberal patronage and support of our) 
own ships by our exporters, importers | 
and traveling public.” The full text of 
the address follows: | 

The celebration of San Francisco Har- | 
bor Day typifies the spirit now prevail- 
ing throughout the country in the res- 
toration of our maritime prestige. It 
brings back memories of the past when 
our flag was at the peak in the trans- 
portation of our foreign trade in ow 
own ships. 

Great strides have been made in the 
post war development of American ship- 
ping and we on the Pacific coast haye 
reason to feel proud of our contribution 
in the upbuilding and development of our 
new merchant marine and our part in 
the expansion of our foreign trade. 

San Francisco occupies first place 
among the ports of the Pacific coast in| 
the. domestic and foreign commerce 


|movements, and ranks second among all! 


sea ports in the United States in the com- | 
bined traffic of our domestic and foreign | 
trade. | 

San Ftancisco Bay, recognized as one 
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Similar increases have, been | 


‘First Half of 1930 


‘Deposits Involved Totaled 
$210,881,000, But All 
Of This Will Not Be Lost) 


By Customers 








During. the first half of the calendar 
| year 1930, according to figures published 
|in Federal Reserve Board bulletins, 471 
banks ‘with deposics aggregating $210,- 
881,000 closed their doors to the public. 
The deposit total, however, does not rep- 
resent the loss to depositors for some of 
jthe banks will reopen and others will 
| pay some percentage to their customers. 
Figures for June, which were just 
|made public in the August Reserve 
Board bulletin, show that 67 banks with 
deposits of $71,029,000 suspended oper- 
ations as compared with 52 banks with 
deposits of $18,608,000 in May. (The 
June deposit total does not include non- 
{member banks whose deposits were not 
available.) 

The largest number of failures, ac- 
}cording to Reserve Board figures, were 
in January when 97 banks with dé¢posits 
of $30,127,000 closed their doors. In 
April, 95 banks with deposits of $34,- 
251,000 suspended operations; in Febru- 
ary 85 banks with deposits of $33,207,- 
000; in March 75 banks with deposits of 
$23,709,000. 

The June total of bank failures was 
comprised of 10 member banks: with de- 
posits of $16,395,000 and 57 nonmember 
banks with deposits of $54,634,000. The 
New York reserve district had no fail- 
ures in June. The Boston, Philadelphia 
and San Francisco districts reported one 
each in the nonmember class. 

The Atlanta district lead in the num- 
ber of suspensions with 16 banks hav- 
ing deposits of $27,167,000, of which 14 
with deposits of $18,986,000 were non- 
member institutions. The Chicago dis- 
trict came next with 13 suspensions hav- 
ing deposits of $7,342,000, of which 10 
banks with deposits of $6,001,000 were 
nonmembers. 

The Richmond and Chicago districts 
each reported three member bank fail- 
ures, the former having deposits of 
$2,535,000 and the latter $1,341,000. In 
addition, the Richmond district also had 
two nonmember failures with deposits of 
$467,000. 

Of the 471 failures during the first 
half year, 62 banks with deposits of 
$53,656,000 were members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system while 409 with de- 
posits of $157,225,000 were nonmembers. 











Sought With France Further Data on Unemployed 
Assembled by Census Bureau 


Mr. 
Agreement Are Continuing 


Treasur¥ officials are continuing their 
efforts to reach an agreement with 
Francé on the extraterritorial tax levied 
by that country on American corpora- 
tions with subsidiaries in France, the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
L. Mills, stated orally Aug. 20 upon his 
return to Washington, following a vaca- 
tion trip to Europe. 

Secretary Mills conferred in Paris with 
the American Ambassador, Waltef E. 
Edge, and E. C. Alford, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
representing the Department in negotia- 
tions with France. Mr. Mills said that 
the situation is involved and that Mr. 
is experiencing some difficulty 
in reaching French officials during the 
Summer months. 

“They are still negotiating,” said Mr. 
Mills. 
reach an agreement or not.” 

American experts in France are at- 
tempting to work out a reciprocity basis 
for some alleviation of the double tax 
burden on United States corporations. 
Nothing definite may be expected for 


r : . |about a month, Mr. Mills said. 
A ee A poner of | Shortly after his return to Washing- 
Ey . , its over- ton the Undersecretary attended a meet- 
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ing of the national committee on drought 
relief, of which he is a tember. 


Mills Says Efforts Toward | 


“I don’t know whether they will | 





Complete Figures on Jobless 
With Additional Figares 


Be Announced at Later Dates 


HE number of “persons out of a , 

job, able to work, and looking for | 
a job,” as announced by the Bureau of 
the Census for the States and the 
country as a whole, will be supple- 
mented by further announcements 
dealing with other classes of people 
who were not at work when the 1930 | 
enumeration was made, according to a 
statement on Aug. 20 by the Director 
of the Census. 

The statement, made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 

In compliance with a widespread 
public demand for some immediate in- 
formation as to the results of the cen- 
sus of unemployment, the Census Bu- 
reau, late in May, authorized the field 
supervisors to make a hand count of 
the number of persons returned on the 
census schedules as usually working at 
a gainful occupation but without a job, 
when interviewed, able to work, and 
looking for a job, and to announce 
locally the results of this count. | 
This class was selected for. advance | 


/ 


Expected by End of August 
on Various Schedules to 


‘ 


announcement partly because it is the 
most important and the most signifi- 
cant of the several classes of persons 
reported on the unemployment sched- 
ule,t and partly because the returns 
were on the schedule in such form that 
the count could be easily and quickly | 
made without raising any questions of 
interpretation or of complicated rela- 
tions between one question and an- 
other. These returns for the number | 
of jobless persons reported on the un- | 


7 


' employment schedules are being as- | 


sembled and reannounced from Wash- | 
ington. State totals have been given | 
out for 20 States, qther States are be- 
ing given out day by day, and the 
United States total is expected before 
the end of August. 

Every announcement carrying these | 
preliminary unemployment figures has | 
contained the statement that they 
would be supplemented later by data 


——___ —- 
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ELF -GOVERNMENT can 
structed electorate. Fhe more com- 
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succeed only through an in- 
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Law Commission 
Opposes Theory 
Of Jones Law 


Chairman Wickersham Tells 
Bar That Making Felonies 
Of Petty Offenses Is Held 
To Be Unsound 





‘Lawless Attitude’ 


Of Public Discussed 


General Acceptance of Any 
Statute as Imposing Moral 
Obligation Not to Be Ex- 
pected, He Asserts 





_ Chicago, IIL, Aug. 20.—Announc- 
ing that the National Commission on 
Law Observance and Enforcemertt 
was “unanimously opposed to the 
theory of” the Jones-Stalker law, 
which makes all viflations of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act potential fel- 
onies, the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, George W. Wickersham, de- 
clared before the fifty-third annual 
meeting of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Aug. 20, that it 
was “unsound to make felonies of 
petty violations of this or any other 
criminal law.” (The full text of the 
section of Mr. Wickersham’s address 
dealing with prohibition is printed 
on page 2.) * 


Mr. Wickersham, in his address, 
reviewed tke work of the Commis- 
sion, detailing the problems that it 
had encountered and the progress it 
has made in its inquiry into the “en- 
forcement of prohibition under the 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution and laws 
enacted in pursuance thereof, to- 
panes with the enforcement of other 
aws.” 


American Lawlessness 


Addressing himself to the question of 
the reasons for the “lawless attitude of 
the American public,” Mr. Wickersham 
said, “It must be confessed that the gen-. 
eral attitude of mind of the average 
American in not law-abiding.” He de- 
clared further that any -general accept- 
ance of statute law as imposing a moral 
obligation upon the citizen could hardly 
be expected. 

Quoting Judge Cardozo, he said, “Lib- 
erty in the most literal sense is the 
negation of law, for law is restraint and 
the absence of restraint is anarchy. On 
the other hand, anarchy by destroying 
restraint would leave liberty the exclu- 
Sive possession of the strong or the un- 
scrupulous. * * * So once more we face 
a paradox.” 

eclaring nothing more scientifically 
unsound than the denunciation of stat- 
utes as unwarranted invasions of private 
personal rights, without analysis of the 
reasons for their enactment, the Chair- 
man stated that, on the other hand, there 
can be nothing less reasonable than for 
law-makers to assume that the American 
public will accept and obey all statutes 
merely because the Legislature has en- 
acted them. 

Law and Foreign-born 

_ In regard to the relations of criminal 
Justice and the foreign-born, it was 
stated that a study of available statistics 
indicates that as a whole no greater per- 
centage of crime is committed by per- 
sons of foreign birth than by the native 
born. However, Mr. Wickersham added, 
that the native children of foreign-born 
parentage apparently contribute more 
largely to the number of offenders. 

Mr. Wickersham again advocated the 
adoption of a policy of trying petty of- 
fenders by prosecution upon information 
or complaint before a United States 
Commissioner. It has appeared to the 
Commission, he said, that this proposed 
legislation would enable petty violations 
of the prohibition law to be dealt with 
expeditiously, without in any respect en- 
croaching upon the constitutional rights 
of the accused. He pointed out that it 
is the interest of both accused and the’ 
Government that apprehension and trial 
on follow an arrest as speedily as pos- 
sible. 





Change Urged in Law 
On Fourth Offenders 


Author of New York Statute 
Recommends Modification 


State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 20. 

Modification of New York State’s 
strict “fourth-offender” law, which arbi- 
trarily fixes life imprisonment as the 
penalty for four felonies, Was recom- 
mended Aug. 19 by Senator Caleb H, 
Baumes, Chairman of the State Crime 
Commission and author of the law. His 
statement follows in full text: 

The Crime Commission is studying a 
plan whereby parole can be extended to 
others. Our study has not yet deter- 
mined how this can be done but we are 
working on a parole system whereby the 
State will always have charge,of a man 
convicted more than once, providing he 
is paroled. 

I favor, in the case of the fourth of- 
fender who is automatically sentenced to 
life imprisonment, giving the parole 
board the power to set the prisoner at 


\liberty after he has served the term for 


which he would have been sentenced if 
he had not been a fourth offender. 


If a fourth offender is paroled, the ~~ 


State should continue to exercise control 
over him. If a paroled prisoner comes 
within the clutches’ of the law he must 
serve out the sentence for which he was 
originally sentenced. 
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Merchant Officers |\State Aid Urged 


By Enforcement Commission 


| Are. Given Rank 
Held During War 


|Act Authorizing Promotions, 
However, Does Not Pro- 
vide Any Increases’ in 
Amount of Pay Carried 


At Nava 
\ 


‘ 
Acting Secretary of the Navy Asserts Additional Graduates) 


1 Academy Proposed Jy Enforcement 
1 Of Prohibition 
Would Be War Reserve and Man Commercial 
Fleet as Well 


|Plea Made for Cooperation 


Education. of officers for i Ameri: I can anticipate some of your | In’ Address at Final Meet- 
can merchant’ marine at the nited | thoughts: you need not say to me that} * 4 « 
States Naval Academy, to hlep buiid| naval training does not fit om for the ing of Convention of At 
torneys General 








~~ Defends Stand on 
Wichershum Says Heavy Penalties for Liquor Offenses 


4 1 Mr. 
: Saluda Proj ect Confuse Public arid Blur Distinctions Between 
“i | Breaches of Law 














_ Support Given Commission’s 

| Authority on Items Repre- 
“senting Expenditures Ac- 
« tually Made 


é 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20.—With 48 States, 
besides the Federal Congress, grinding 
jout laws annually, or biennially, per- 
haps it is not unnatural that the general 
|attitude of mind of the average Ameri-| These bills which are now pending and 


can is not law-abiding, the Chairman of | will come up for action in the nate 


after written notice of the filing of the 
Commissioner’s report. If trial by jury 
is not demanded in accordance with these 
provisions, it shall be deemed waived. 





up an efficient merchant fleet in peace,| merchant sea service or -for civil life. 
‘and as an act of preymredness for na-| That would be just an application of the 


|tional emer 
Acting S 


gency, was advocated by the| old misconception that Army training | 


retary of the Navy, Ernest} does not fit a man for business. | 
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. Power Act is merely an-idle gesture. 


m 


‘. The whole Federal Water Power Act 
is “merely an idle gesture,” if the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has no jurisdic- 
_tion, power or authority to require a 
licensee to omit from its capital account 
an item of cost representing an expendi- 
ture actually made, as jis contended by 
the Lexington Water Power Co., which 
has a licensé for a $21,000,000 hydro- 
electric development on the Saluda River, 
@near Columbia, S. C., according to a 
brief just prepared by the solicitor for 
the Commission, Charles A. Russell. 


}. The jurisdiction of the Commission 

was challenged by the power company 
at a recent hearing before Examiner J. 
F. Lawson. The hearing was called when 
,the company protested against elimina- 
jtion by the Accounting Division of the 
, Commission, in a preliminary accounting 
report on the Saluda project, of items to 
@ net amount of $412,194.98. 


First Cast of Kind 


The ccs‘, it was pointed out orally 
-at the Commission, is the first that has 
ever arisen over elimination of items 
from prelicense cost statements. Mr. 
*Russell says in his brief, which was pre- 
pared in answer to a brief filed by at- 
torneys of the power company after the 
hearing, that the question of the Com- 
_mission’s jurisdiction in such matters 
wiil no doubt be raised by other licensees 
.and applicants and that the future ac- 
-Aivity of the Commission is dependert 
-upon the solution of the gjuestion. 

The Lexington. Water Power Co., 
-through its attorneys, expressed in its 
“brief the view that “under the Federal 
»>Power Act, the Federal Power Commis- 
-sion had no jurisdiction, power or .au- 
thority to require a licensee to omit 
from it? capital account an item of cost 
representing an expenditure actually 
made,” and that the items cut out by the 
-accounting division. “represented actual 
expenditures made by Lexington Water 
Power Co. and were legitimate items of 
“prelicense cost.” 

“It would seem,” the brief says, “that 
the Federal Power Commission has no 
jurisdiction to adjudicate in advance the 
question what constitutes jhe net invest- 
ment in the project and hence has no 
power to make an order allowing or dis- 
allowing items of cost included by the 
licensee on the theory that they are not 
proper charges, which order will have 
any binding effect. 

“The Act contemplates that the ques- 
tion of net investment is to be deter- 
mined at the time the Government exer- 
cises its option to recapture the project.” 


Act If Cited 


The brief cjtes certain provisions and 
says that all of them “contemplate that 
net investment shall be determined at 
the time the United States seeks to take 
over the property which is entirely in- 
consistent with any idea.of.an advance 


determination by the Commission at the | 


time the construction is made.” 

Mr. Russell states in his brief, “If the 
position of the protestant is tenable and 
torrect, then the whole Federal Water 
If 
‘that contention is true, it means that 
the Federal Water Power Act gives to 
the Federal Power Commission merely 
‘the right to sit idly by in a state of ‘in- 
nocuous desuetude, and rubber-stamp the 


_ practices, the procedure, the thought 


‘and determination of the power com- 
;panies. That Congress had any such 
intention in the passage of the Federal 
‘Water Power Act is beyond comprehen- 
sion, and is negatived by the provisions 
jof the act.” 

; The argument of the counsel for the 
‘company that the hands of the Commis- 
‘sion are tied “until people dealing with 
jt are all dead” is answered in section 10, 
subsection (d) ‘of the Act, Mr. Russell 
declares. The section stipulates that 
‘licenses issued by the Commission shall 
specify a reasonable rate of return upon 
‘the ‘actual, legitimate investment of the 
‘licensee and the proportion of surplus 
‘earnings over that rate in the first 20 
'years of operation to be paid into and 
theld in amortization reserves. 

| “One could not determine surplus until 
,one knew the basis upon which the sur- 
iplus was arrived at,” Mr. Russel pointed 
‘out. “One could not determine Whether 
)it was the result of excess by reason of 
unreasonable rates of return unless one 
‘fixed the rate of return and under the 
very provisions of the act quoted; the 
rate of return would have to be upon the 
jactudl legitimate investment in the proj- 
ject. There is np escape from the proposi- 
‘tion that the actual legitimate invest- 
{ment would have to be determined, under 
ithe provisions of the licensee’s own 
contract, within 20 years at the earliest.” 
! Other Sections Mentioned 


+ Citing other portions of the act, Mr. 
Russell continues, “can it be that the pro- 
(visions above quoted are merely for the 
‘purpose of giving some Government of- 
‘ficials a job in order that they may go 
,out and review what the power com- 
‘panies have done and thereupon to be 
eft hopeless, with theix hands tied, with 
no jurisdiction to determine that the re- 
sults of such an“investigation shall be 
Kollowed up by findings of fact thereon? 
If Congress provided that the licensee 
hould’ grant to the Commission certain 
rivileges of investigation, it is no stretch 
of the imagination to say, and it follows, 
that the Commission, in exercising those 
‘privileges, has a right to go further and 
determine the facts as a result of such 
‘an investigation snd to report the same 
jto the public from time to time as pro- 
‘vided in subdivision (c) of section 4, 
1 Earth-filled Dam 
+ The Saluda River development, it was 
‘stated, involves the world’s largest earth- 
filled dam. It will Be about a mile and 
half long, more than 200 feet high, 
nearly a quarter of a mile wide at the 
ase and will impound a lake 33 miles 
Jong and 14 miles in maximum width. 
‘The Lexington company is now con- 
trolled directly or indirectly by the As- 
wociated Gas and Electrie Co., of New 
pre During the time governed in the 


. 


reliminary accounting report it was a 
ubsidiary of the General Gas and Elec- 
ric Corporation, which was, in turn, 
mtrolled by W. S. Barstow and Com- 
any, it was explained. 
i The Lexington Company has declared 
hat it has already entered into long- 
‘term contracts with the Carolina Power 
‘and Light Co., Southern Power Co., and 
‘Broad River Power Co. for 300,000,000 
‘kilowatt-hours of electricity annually, 
rwhile the Broad River Power Co. is to 
'rective any remaining output, it was 


. a 


the National Commission on_ Law Ob- | at the next session, are modifications of 


* Heavy penalties for these or 
petty violations, he said, confuse the pub- | 


|servance and Enforcement, George W. 
Wickersham, told the American Bar As- 
| sociation on Aug. 20 at its annual meet- 
|ing in Chicago. 

Reviewing the investigations and 
| recommendations of the Commission with 
|respect to the national prohibition laws, 
|Mr. Wickersham said thgt the Commis- 
sion was unanimously opposed to the 
| theory 
| which provided imprisonment up to five 
| years and fines up to $10,000 for liquor 
| offenses. 





other 


|lie mind and blur the distinction between 
|serious crimes and minor breaches of 
| the statute law. 

| “Moreover,” continued Mr. Wicker- 
| sham, “the Federal courts are not equip- 
ped for the administration of police laws. 
| They have no proper machinery for deal- 
ing with juvenile offenders. The theory 
of our Constitution left the ordinary po- 
|lice powers to the States and therefore 
|did not contemplate, nor has Congress 
| provided, a system of inferior courts and 
| magistrates.” 


| Reply to Criticisms 
Of Bill ls Presented 


| Mr. Wickersham reviewed the recom- 
| mendations of the Commission and the 


} resulting action in Congress to define 


}and fix the penalties for minor offenses. 
|He told.also of the bill (H. R. 9937), 
' nassed by the House and pending in the 
|Senate, giving magisterial powers to 
United States Commissioners in the hear- 
ingy of petty offenders. Mr. Wicker- 
|sham_ replied to criticisms brought 
against this bill on the ground of  in- 
\fringement of the right to jury trials, 
|and declared that the critics ignored cer- 
'tain phases of the subject. 

The portion of Mr. Wickersham’s ad- 
dress dealing particularly with the pro- 
hibition question follows in full text: 
| One of the complaints pressed upon 
| us, at the threshold of our work, was the 
congestion of prosecutions for violations 
of the national prohibition laws in some 
of the Federal courts. The Jones law of 
Mar. 2, 1929, had made all violations of 
the a Act, except for maintain- 
ing a -fuisance and unlawful possession 





of the Jones Law of March, 1929, | 


the recommendations made by the Com- 
mission in a preliminary report to the 
President. They were the subject of 
|much acrimonious opposition. Loud} 
howls were raised on the part of Chose | 
who did not want effective enforcement 
: of the prohibition law, that these meas- | 
|ures take from defendants the right of | 
| trial by jury. Columns of the Congres- | 
sional Record and large space in the 
current press were filled with denuncia- 
tions of them on this ground. These 
protestations wholly ignored the fact 
| that almost in every State of the Union 
petty offenses such as those described 
;are tried before magistrates without a 
jury, as they are at common law. They 
!also ignored’ the fact that the accused 
4 are given in the bills a right to jury 
| trial if they seasonably demand _it. 
Pending these discussions, the Supreme 
Court, in the case of Patton v. panied | 
States, unanimously upheld the right of 
a defendant in an indictment for felony 
to waive the right of trial by 12 juvors 
and to consent to a trial before a “ess 
number. That decision disposes abso-| 
lutely of the contention that a defendant 
‘in a Federal criminal prosecution may 
; not waive trial by jury.. In the course 
<— opinion, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
| said: 

“It is not denied that # jury trial may | 
be waived in the case of petty offenses. 
* * * Trial by jury is the’normal and, 
with occasional exceptions, the prefer- 
able mode of Nisposing of issues of fact} 
in criminal cases above the grade of 
petty offevizes.” (Italics mine.) 


Use of Commissioners 


Earlier Recommended 

The recommendation to utilize so far | 
as possible the United States Commis- | 
|sioners in the same manner in which| 
magistrates are employed in the State| 
courts was, with slight modifications, the 
same as that made by the Judicial Coun- 
cil, consisting of the Chief Justice and! 
the Senior Circuit Judges of the United | 
States in 1921 (40 Harvard Law Review, | 
p. 465, note 110), and later by the Com- 
|mittee on Jurisprudence and Law Re- 
form of this Association (53 Reports | 
A. B. A., pp. 427-440), which adopted as 
its own a report made by a subcommittee 




















The Department of War has just an-| 
nounced a iist of officers of the Army on | 
the retired list who have been advanced 
under the act of Congress, approved by 
President Hoover on June 21,/1930, to 
the ranks they held temporarily, during 
the World War. The act, however, pro- 
vides for no increased pay or allowances 
to the officers advanced. ' 

The list, which includes 700 names, is 
headed by Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss and | 
Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March, former 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army, wha, under 
the act, become full generals. 


Department's Announcement 


Lee Jahnéke, on Aug. 20. 

In an address over the National Broad- 
casting System from Station WRC, in 
Washington, Mr. Jalitveke said a steady 
flow of officers trained at the Nava 
Academy into the merchant marin 
could be brought about with little ex- 
pense. By increasing appointments to 
the Academy to the maximum limit of 


would be from 150 to 160 graduates in 





ibe available for the merchant service, 
|he said. 

‘| Declaring it is “the Navy’s job and/| 

The Department’s announcement rela- | responsibility,” Acting Secretary Jahncke | 


tive to the advancements to the rank of |asserted that there are adequate hous- | S°Usht to solve the problem given him 


five for each*member of Congress, there} 





| Why, just the other day one of our} Chicago, Aug. 20. 

|greatest statesmen-diplomats, who is| A plea for the cooperation of law en- 
|charged with a great undertaking at the| forcement officers of the several States 
| present time, asked the Navy Depart-| with Federal agencies in the enforce- 


|ment for a detail of officers to aid his} ment of prohibition was made to the 
project, and very frankly said he was|members of the National Association 


| scanning the American military services| of Attorneys General at the last ses- 


|for trained men to be his executives. |sion, on Aug. 19, of its 24th annual con- 
| Once, in'the Army and Navy schools} vention by G. A. Youngquist, Assistant 
of the great nations, it was taught that| Attorney General of the United States. 


excess of the Navy’s needs, who would | the difference between military engineer-| Mr. Youngquist heads the division in 


ing and civil engineering lay in the fact, the Department of Justice directly 


;that a military engineer sought only to|charged with the enforcement of the 


solve the problem given him without re-| National Prohibition Act and the prose- 
gard to cost, whereas the civil engineer , cution of its violators. He was formerly 
: Attorney General of Minnesota, and in 


general, major general and, brigadier 
general, follows in full text: 
Announcement is made of the advance- 


under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress, approved June 21, 1930, of the 
following-named retired officers, to the 
rank indicated, to date from June 21, 
1930. ~ 

Orders bearing the names of those 


‘ now ‘deceased who died while on the ac- |! ent 


ing acgommodations at Annapolis to edu- 


| cate mérchant marine officers. Moreover, | 


he said the curriculum at the Academy 


|ment upon the retired list of the Army, | would not be changed, and the entire ex- 


| pense for the training of the additional 
|merchant fleet personnel “would probably 
be covered by an additional appropriation 
of about $475,000.” 

The necessity for some such plan, said 
|the Acting Secretary, “is readily appar- 
when one considers that ships are 


; within the limit of expendable resources. 


Essentially, for war purposes in time 
|of great danger, when time is the deter- 
| mining factor, that is still true. But, out 
| of the military services have come many 
;of the trained men who have accom- 
plished the wonders of civil engineering. 
|Our most important public works are be- 
| ing carried on largely by men trained for 
| the armed services of this country. 

In electrical engineering, mechanicai 


this position was elected vice president 
/of the State Attorneys General Associa- 
| tion. 

“It \is utterly impossible,” Mr. Young- 
|quist told the chief State law enforce- 
| ment officers, “for the Federal Govern- 
/ ment alone to carry the tremendous bur- 
{den of enforcing prohibition. It is ut- 
|terly out of the question for the rela- 
|tively small force of Federal prohibition 


|agents to achieve results without as- 


|gustus P. Blocksom, Beaumont B. Buck, 


tig or retired list of the Regular Army |! : : : : z 
and who at = — of death held rank | Oolles ta ao Le SO ake 
lower than the highest held by them| a; 
during the World % i 
later. . : ; 
The form of commission or durtifientel oon aeplon Seowange of 8 and ts 
which will be issued to the individuals 
whose records are affected by the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 22, 1930, is now 
under. consideration. | p 
Pale -y - generals who have been| Would Make Marine | 
advanced follows: . 
Generals: Tasker H. Bliss, Peyton C.! National in Character 
March. Mr. Jahncke suggested that merchant) 
Lieutenant generals: Hunter Liggett, | marine officers should come from all parts | 
Robert L. Bullard. of the gountry to make it national in 
Major generals: George T. Bartlett,; character. “With Congressmen m&king 
John Biddle, Richard M. Blatchford, Au-|the appointments the whole country) 
| would be represented,” he said. “The 
William P. Burnpam. Navy is interested in this subject be-! 
George H. Cameron, Guy Carletgn,| cause an efficient and well manned mer-! 
Edwin St. J. Greble, Henry C. Hodges| chant marine is necessary and essential | 
Jr., Henry Jervey, Chase W. Kennedy,;to the national defense.” 
William C. Langfitt, William A. Mann. | So far, he added, no definite steps have 
James Parker, Frederick S. Strong,! been taken to provide a steady flow ef ; 
Eben Swift, Petgr C. Traub, Charles G.| marine offiéers. With technically trained 
Treat, Edmund Wittenmyer. naval officers available for our American | 
Brigadier generals: Frank H. Albright, 
William H. Allaire, Edward Anderson, 


“is a very complicated struc- 


going experience in order to successfully 
;operate in competition for the world’s 


ence be created a condition similar to 


well as in numbers.” ‘A ship of today, he | 


equipment as well as have practical sea- | 
4 
| cargoes,” | 
|to take into consideration every con- 





| institutions into all sorts of strange con-| 


ship operators, he said, there would at | 


| engineering, shipbuilding, the automotive sistance. , 
| industry, in communications, in trans- | Local Enforcement Urged 
portation, in aviation, in business and in| «Jt js entirely possible,” he predicted, 


ar will be issued | ture and it is necessary that her officers | S¥rprising professional attainment, Navy | “to enforce prohibition if the State and 


| trained men are at the forefront. local officers will do their share.” The 

best cooperation which State officials 
| could render, he said, “is for the States 
|to enforce their own prohibition laws 
' within their own limits. When this co- 
| operation is had we can look for consid- 


|erable improvement.” ° 


Navy Training Called” 
+Thorough in Fundamentals 
Navy training teaches a young man 


|ceivable factor that enters into every ; 
imaginable problem that may face him.| Since the reorganization of the Fed- 
Please don’t misunderstand me. I would! eral prohibition agencies, Mr. Young- 
not transform American boys into re# quist explained, one of the chief objec- 
lentless, machine-like automata. Navy| tives on the part of Federal officials has 


| training does not do that at all. It pro-! been to correlate their activities with the 
| duces wholesome, clearminded, alert and activities of State enforcement officers. 


capable young men who are better able| The Assistant Attorney General as- 
to work out “the average man’s life sured the State Attorneys General that 
problems than are most young men you;the Federal Government, so far as pos- 
find who have not had its advantages. | sible, would aid them in the enforcement 
Navy training is thorough in funda-|of their laws, and asked the State ofii- 
mentals. It is free from such experj- ; Cials for reciprocal cooperation with the 
ments which havé brought our civilian| Federal agencies. 
A resolution was adopted by the At- 
flicts. Equipped with the training, such|torneys General requesting the National 
|as is given at Annapolis, a young Amer-| Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
ican can start in with a most favorable| form Laws “to consider the advisability 


of the Association of the Bar of the City! Rqward D. Anderson, Lincoln C. An- 


; that in the great engineering universi- 


'of liquor, potential felonies, punishable of New York,- printed at pages 440-450 | 


drews, William H. Arthur. | ties “where graduate students are sought 


handicap: at the business of being a|of drafting and submitting to the various 
}banker, a builder, a manufacturer, a!States a uniform statute for the regula- 


| with imprisonment not exceeding five 
|years and fines not exceeding $10,000. 
,Our Commission was unanimously op- 
| posed to the theory of this law. We 
thought it unsound to make felonies of 
| petty violations of this or other criminal 
|laws. It confuses the public mind re- 
' garding offenses by blurring the distinc- 
|tion between sexjous crimes and minor 
| breaches of the statute law. Moreover, 
the Federal courts are not equipped for 
the administration of police laws. They 
have no proper machinery for dealing 
with juvenile offenders. The theory of 
our Constitution left the ordinary police 
powers to the States and therefore® did 
not contemplate, nor has Congress pro- 
vided, a system of inferior courts and 
l‘magistrates. This has been brought 
home particularly in proceedings under 
the Dyer Act making it a Federal of- 
fense to take a stolen automobile from 
one State to another. To a large extent 
those who are brought before the Fed- 
eral courts for violation of this law, are 
mischievous boys, who ought to be well 
thrashed and sent home, instead of be- 
ing branded as felons. 

It appeared to us that speedy prose- 
cution of minor offenses and the im- 
position of penalties having some rela- 
tion to the character of the offense would 
be more likely to induce respect for law 
than the creation of penalties so dis- 
proportioned to the gravity of the of- 
fense as,to induce resentment in reason- 
able minds. With such consideration in 
mind, the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives passed a bill 
(H. R. 9985), which was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate by its Committee 
on the Judiciary, amending the Jones 
Law, by fixing the punishment for cer- 
tain minor violations of the National 
Prohibition Act at fines not exceeding 
$500, or imprisonment in jail without 
hard labor not to exceed six months, or 
both, ~ 

The House also passed a dill which, as 
amended by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, provides that all offenses, the 
penalty for which does not exceed con- 
finement in a common jail without hard 
| labor for a period of six months, or a 
fine of not more than $500, or both, 
shall be dgemed to be petty offenses, 
which may be prosecuted upon informa- 
tion or complaint. 

A third bill (H. R. 9937), which has 
passed the House and is pending,in the 
| Senate, provides that in the prosecution 
| of petty offenses by complaint or infor- 
mation, the accused shall plead before a 
United States Commissioner. he 
plead guilty, the Commissioner shall 
transmit the complaint and warrant to 
the Clerk of the District Court, with a 
report of the plea, and thereupon judg- 
‘ment of conviction shall be rendered and 
snetence imposed by a judge of the court. 
If the accused so prosecuted shall plead 
not guilty, there,shall be a hearing be- 
fore the Commissioner in the same man- 
ner as before a magistrate in a Siate, 
and the Commissioner shajl, so soon as 
practicable, transmit the complaint and 
warrahtt to the Clerk of the ~Ristrict 
Court, with a report of the plea’ and 
hearing and his recommendations, and a 
judge of the District Court, on examina- 
tion of the report and finding, may ap- 
| prove them and render judgment of con- 
\viction or acquittal, as the case may be, 
and impose sentence, or may disapprove 
jthe recommendations of the Cammis- 
sioner, and by a written decision make a 
finding upon which, if not excepted tp 
within five days after written notice to 
the accused, he may proceed to impose 
sentence. There is a further provision 
giving the accused, in. case of recom- 
mended conviction, the right to a trial by 
jury if demanded within a specified time 


| President Will Address 
| ° . 
| American Legion at Boston 











President Hoover, it was announced 
/orally at the White House on Aug. 20, 
will make an addvess before ‘the annual 
|convention of the American hegion in 
| Boston, Mass., %et. 6. Following his 
Boston address, the President will go 
to North Carolina where on Oct. 7 he 
will make an address at the Sesquirecer 
tennial of the Battle of King’s Moun- 

in, 


of the volume referred to, in the g¢ourse 
of which it is stated that 

“Examination of the records of Con- 
gress back to 1823 discloses that for! 
the greater part of the period numerous | 
individual members of that body have; 
appreciated the lack of appropriate court 
machinery to handle cases under the 
laws of the United States of types cor- 
responding to those under the laws of! 
the States usually tried in police courts. 
Particularly during the past 50 years 
existence of consciousness of the evil 
has been increasingly evidenced by the 
large number of bills introduced in Con- 
gress for the purpose of supplying a! 


corrective.” (Page 442.) 
The brief set forth in the report of 
that Committee practically answers | 


every objection which was so vigorously 
made in Congress to the propriety or 
constitutionality of these ‘measures. It 
appeared to the Commission that this 
proposed legislation would enable petty 
violations of the prohibition law to be 
‘dealt with expeditiously, without in any 
respect encroaching~ tpon the constitu-| 
tional rights of the accused. It may; 
be said of violations of the. Prohgbition 
Act as well as of all other violations 
of law, that it is in the interest of both 
accused _and the Government that appre-! 
hension®and trial should follow as speed- 
ily as possible on the heels of arrest. 


Careful Study Made 


Oj Prohibition Laws 

A recital of the work of the Com- 
mission in its general study of the prob- 
lem of enforcement of the prohibition 
laws, would require much more spacé 
and time than the limits of this occa-; 
sion permit. It has been prosecuting a 
careful ery by competent investiga- 
ee into the methods of enforcing these 
aws, both the prohibitive legislation, and 
that most important branch of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act which regulates 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol for 
industrial uses. In a preliminary report 
to the President, the Commission recom- 
mended the transfer to the Department 
of Justice of the detection and prose- 
cution of violators &f the prohibition 
law. A statute makihg such transfer 
was enacted by Congress, and on July 
1 of the current year the detection and 
prosecution of those offenses was taken 
from the Treasury and devolved upon 
the Department of Justice. he regu- 
lation of industrial alcohol is left in the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, however, 
having certain power to interfere with 
the issuance of a permit. This ehange 
seemed to*the Commission to be logicai. 
It should, result in a better, more ef-! 
fective erforcement o€ the law. | 





more particularly a general sketch of 
the nature and extent of our inquiry into 
the problem of “the enforcement of all 


It has been my purpose to give here | 


Chaungey B. Baker, Frank E. Bam- | 
ford, Charles W. Barber, John B. Bennet, 
Lucien G. Berry, Henry P. Birminghan, | 
George Blakety, John J. Bradley, Robert 
A. Brown, Beverly F. Browne, Edward 
Burr. v) 

Vernon A. Caldwell, Edward R. Chris- 
man, Marlborough Churchill, William B.| 
Cochran, Charles Crawford, George O.| 
Cress, Marcus D. Cronin. 

William R. Dashiell, William C. Davis, 
Frederick R. Day, James T. Dean, Daniel 
B, Devore, Charles B. Drake, Lucius L. 
Durfee. : 

Frederic D. Evans, William M. Fassett, 
Adrian S. Fleming, Frederick §. Foltz. 

Joseph. A. Gaston, Coorg W. Gatchell, 
Charles Gerhardt, Robert N. Getty. 

Thomas G. Hanson, John D. L. Hart- 
man, Everard E. Hatch, John L. Hayden, | 
Charles A. Hedekin, Gordon G. Heiner, 
James J. Hornbrook, Harold P. Howard, | 
Ora E. Hunt, George K. Hunter. 

Charles C. Jamieson, Arthur Johnson, 
Jefferson R. Kean, Charles Keller, Daniel 
W. Ketcham, John W. Kilbreth, Albert 
D. Kniskern, Francis J. Koé$ter, Charle 
W. Kutz. ; 1 

James R.\Lindsay, P. D. Lochridge, 
Rufus E. Longan, Theodore C. Lyster. 

John S. Mallory, William: F. Martin, 
Frank G. Maulding, Nathaniel F. Mc- 
Clure, George W. McIver, Charles H. Mc- | 
Kinstry, Clarence H, McNeil, Robert W. 
Mearns, Edward A. Millar, Samuel W.) 
Miller, Jay J. Morrow, Benjamin C.}| 
Morse, Peter Murray. —_ 

Henry C. Newcomer, Robert H. Noble, 
Joseph P. O’Neil, Julius A. Penn, Fred- 
erick Perkins, Charles L. Phillips, Palmer 
E.. Pierée, Guy H. Preston. 

William C. Rafferty, Thomas H. Rees, | 
John H. Rice, Charles Richard, James 
A. Ryan. 

Karrand Sayre, Benjamin T, Simmons, 
Alfred A. Starbird, Henry D. Styer, John 
T. Thompson, Orval P. Townshend, 
Robert C. Van Vliet. 

Charles C. Walcutt, Frank D. Webster, 
William I. Westervelt, 
Wheeler, Henry H. Whitney, Harry E. 
Wilkins, John S. Winn, Francis A. Win- 
ter, Robert E. Wood, William T, Wood. 


-*4 


Charles B.| 


after and given important positions with 
large industrial and engineering corpo- 
— 

Surplus graduates from the Naval 
Academy could be made available not 


|only for the merchant marine but for 


American enterprise generally. He said 
that the training at the Academy equips 
men for various lines of endeavor in pro- 


| fessional pursuits of every character. 
text of Acting Secretary | 


The full 
Jahncke’s address follows: 
Mankind, through history, has strug- 


benefits before his eyes awaiting need, 
opportunity or leadership to apply them 
to his advantages. 

Rarely do we read of a new invention, 
a new procedure, a new discovery but 
we marvel, subconsciously perhaps, that 
it had never been known before. 

With this thought, I want to suggest 
an idea that has come tome which might 
in future change our system of national 
defense into a system of national de- 
velopment. 


Navy, through the training of its person- 
nel at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, to 
increase its yearly output, to make avail- 
able for the merchant services trained 
educated young officers. 


World Put Surplus 
Graduates in Reserve 


These young men would be selected 
Amexicans just as they are now, byt 


those in the Naval Academy are trained, 
but only the number needed by the peace- 
time Navy would te kept for active duty 
upon graduation. 


in the 
naval reserves and would take their 
places in the merchant sea service and 
in civil life—sturdy young men trained 
to do useful work and available for the 
country’§ defense in time of need. 





Executive Orders: 








nection with the deficiency appropriation 
bill of this year Congress has expressly 
authorized. The task is very great. 
Perhaps no two bodies’ would approach 
it in the same way. It is my hope that 
this presentation may bring to us sym- 
patheti¢ and helpful criticism and sug- 
gestion. For, after all, we are but es- 
saying~the performance in part of a 
duty which led to the creation of this 
association, “to advance the science of 
jurisprudence, promote the administra- 
tion of justice, and * * * uphold the 
honor of the profession of the law.” 
An authorized summarf— of the 
other sections of Mr. Wickersham’s 
address will be printed in the issue 





other laws,” which by its action in con- 


Well Being Sunk in 


t 


Geophysical Scientist Hopes 


Park in an attempt to ascertain the 
depth of the heat source of geysers, 
according to a statement made public 
Aug. 19 by the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Dr. Arthur L. Day, director of the 
geophysical laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution, is in charge and hopes to drill 
until heat and steam pressure prevent 
it. 
will be learned by the distance 
descends and the increase in 
ture, says the statement, which follows 
jin full text: 


director of the geophysical laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution, a well is be- 
ing drilled at Norris Geyser basin in an 





heat is located that causes geysers. 
A well was put down a year ago at the 





The approximate distance to lava) 
the well! 
Yempera- i 


Under direction of Dr. Avthur L. Day, : 


attempt to find out at what depth the | 
| highway and 


of Aug. 22. 


Yellowstone Park 





In Study of Heat Source of Geysers' 





to Ascertain How Far Below 


Surface Heat Source Is Located 





A well ,is being sunk in Yellowstone/of 406 feet, striking a temperature of 


170 degrees centigrade, or about 338 de- 
gress Fahrenheit, Dr. Day directed this 
work. ; 

In this experiment, the drill was 
pushed first through geyserite and then 
through glacial gravel, then more gey- 
serite, indicating, according to Dr.- Day, 
that the glacier was working in this 
territory before the ice age. 

In the experiment being conducted in 
the Norris basin, Dr. Day declared, it 1s 
hoped to put the drill down until such 
heat and steam pressure is encountered 
as will prevent further drilling. 
of course be impossible to go througn 
ito molten rock, but it will possible 
to judge by the distance goné and the 
increased temperature, the approximate 
distance of lava. | . 

Work is being carried on fear the main 
plain view of park visi- 


Old Faithful basin, extending to a depth i tors. 


Signed by President 


| Amendment to Regulations on 
Passport Fee Included in List 





An executive order (No. 5417), signed 
by President Hoover; amends the consu- 
lar regulations with respect to the fees 
for passports and visas, and with respect 
to the naturalization and, citizenship of 
married women. 

Amendments under the latter subject 
} 


take account of two acts of Congress ap- | 


proved July 3, 1930 (Public, Nos, 499 and 
508 of the 71st Congress). 

Other executive orders signed by the 
President are the following: 

No. 5409.—Excluding lands from the 
Tongass’ National Forest, Alaska, and 
restoring them to entry. 

No, 5410.—Revoking Executive Order 
|No,. 3892, which provided for a with- 
drawal of public lands in Utah for re- 
;survéy, and ordering them opened to 
; entry. 

; No. 5411—Revoking Executive Order 
No. 4460, which provided for withdrawal 
of public lands in Wyoming for resur- 
vey, and ordering them opened to entry. 

No. 5412—Reyoking Executive Order 
No, 4556, which provided for withdrawal 
of public lands in New Mexico for re- 
survey,, and orderigg them opened to 
entry. 


No. 4725, which provided for withdrawal 
of public lands in Wyoming for resur- 
vey, and ordering them opened to egtry. 
; No. 5414—Correcting description of 
| the Waianae-Kai military reservation, 
| Hawaii. 
| No, 5415—Extending for 10 years the 





It wii], trust period on, allotments of Kickapoo | 


| Indians of Kansas. 
No. 5416—Extending fr 10 years the 

trust period on allotments of Klamath 
| River Indians of California. 

| No. 5418—Revoking Executive Order 
| Ne, 4482, which provided for withdrawal 
| of public lands in Colorado for resurvey, 
‘and ordereing them opened to entry. 


gled through the various’ ages with great | 


Now, what I have in mind is for the | 


each would be thoroughly trained, 4s | 


Those not commissioned for active | 
duty would be commissioned 


No. 5413—Revoking Executive Order | 


| merchant, a broker, a farmer, an indus- 
trial executive, or most any other occu- 
pation now found in our complex civil- 
| id&tion, 

|} There are many other possibilities 
| that suggest themselves to me but I 


| the value of naval training for our mer- 
chant sea service. 

With the -enactment by Congress of 
favorable shipping laws, award of mail 
| contracts, and lending financial aid by 
| the Federal Government Ao shipping in- 
| terests, there has been considerable ex- 
pansion In merchant marine activities 


personnel to man the vessels. 

There are three State nautical ships 
maintainéd by Massachusetts, New York 
| and Pennsylvania, but these do not turn 
out enough graduates to fill the officer 
vacancies on the ships and are open only 
to citizens of these respective States. 

At the present time the law allows the 
appointment of five midshipmen by each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate in 
Congress, Resident Commissioner from 
Porto Rico, five from the District of Co- 
lumbia, 15 appointed each year at large, 
and 100 appointments from enlisted men 
of the Navy. 

However, since 1924 Congress has in- 
cluded each year a clause in the annual 
appropriation, bill appropriating for 
four instead of five midshipmen for each 
| Senator, Representative, Delegate in 
Congress, four from Porto Rico appointed 
on the nomination of the Resident Com- 
missioner and two from the District of 
| Columbia. 


| With the present authorized strength 
of the officer personnel of the Navy on 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 
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| Paris, 
Délivered, postage prepaid, 
| oe 

HE sole Purpose of The United States 
] hensive record of the daily activities 


wish this evening to confine my talk to | 


with an increasing need for competent | 


General Manager 


Director, Educational Dept. 


|tion of sales of securities, which will 
|more adequately protect the purchasers 
|from being victimized by unscrupulous 
|sellers of worthless securities.” 

The association chose the following as 
its officers for the coming term: Presi- 
dent, William O. Wilson, Wyoming; Vice 
President, Clement F. Robinson, Maine; 
Secretary, Ernest L. Averill, Connecti- 
cut; and executive committee, Fred H. 
| Davis, Florida, James-M. Ogden, Indiana, 
|and @eorge B. Parker, Utah. The as- 
|sociation also determined that the ex- 
| pressions of Attorney General Percy 
| Saint in his address on law enforcement, 
at the first session, should be trans- 
|mitted to the National Commission on 
|Law Observance and Enforcement as an 
|express#@n of the association. 
| The officers of the organization were 
| directed to seek closer cooperation with 
; the Conference of Governors, and to 
| keep in touch with the work being done 
by the American Law Institute, National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
|form State Laws and other legal groups. 

The Attorneys General also briefly ex- 
changed information and views concern- 
|ing the problems of prison conditions, 
|taxation of national banks, jury sys- 
jtems, and inheritance taxes, but took 
{no action on these matters. 
| 


|Oath as Revenue Head 7 
Taken by David Burnet 


| David Burnet of Ohio, on Aug. 20, took 
the oath of office as Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, succeeding Robert H. 
Lucas, The new Commissioner has been 
|in the Internal Revenue Bureau for ten 
|years, serving the last year as Deputy 
| Commissioner. 
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Oldest Warship Several States Take Action 


Drought Relief 





Best in Class Waters of State Barge Canal Made Available to Farmers in 


New York State; Oklahoma Governor Names Com- 





Cruiser ‘Rochester’ First in 
Gunnery, Engineering and 
Communications, Navy 
Announces 


The Navy’s oldest active ship, the sec- 
ond line cruiser “Rochester,” has been 


adjudged the best vessel in the cruiser | 
class for all-around efficiency during the | 


compétition year which ended June 30, 
according to an. announcement by the 
Department of the Navy, Aug. 20. ' 

In gunnery, engineering and communi- 
cations, the announcement stated, the 
“Rochester,” which began her active 
service in 1893, excelled all other vessels 
of her class. She has been awarded the 
battle efficiency pennant for cruisers. 


The vessel now is the flagship of the, 
Special Service Squadron, operating in| 


Central American waters. 
Department’s Announcement 

The Department’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The “Rochester,” cruiser, second’ line, 
the oldest ship in the Navy now in com- 
mission, has been awarded the battle 
efficiency pennant in the cruiser class for 
the competition year ended June 30, 
1930, 

The 27 officers and 338 men now 
aboard the historic old ship, many of 
whom assisted during the past year in 


mittee to Help 


Stricken Areas 





VELOPMENTS toward relief of 


DE 


Governor Roose- 


velt of New York has made available waters of the State barge canal to 
farmers whose crops and stock are suffering. 


A state-wide drought committee has been appointed by Governor Hollo- | 
The Indiana Public Service Commission has announced | 
reduced rates for intrastate transportation of livestock, feeds and water. | 
— State capitals follow: 


way of Oklahoma. 


Latest developments as announced 


New York 
State of New York: 
Albany, Aug. 20. 
Governor Roosevelt has directed that 
the waters of the State barge canal be 
made available to farmers whose stock 
and crops are suffering from the drought. 
The following statement on the subject 
was issued from the executive offices: 
“Farmers along the New York State 
barge canal whose livestock and crops 
are suffering from the drought were af- 
forded means of relief today when Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt instructed 
the Superintendent of Public Works to 
permit usage of canal waters during the 
emergency. 
“As a result of a conference between 
Governor Roosevelt and Col. Frederick 
Stuart Greene, Superintendent of Public 


| Works, the five district engineers on the 


bringing the “Rochester” to top form, 


in gunnery, engineering and comnauni- 
cations, were notified by dispatch today 
of their successful efforts. 

The “Rochester” which is the flagship 
of the Navy’s Special Service Squadron 
operating in Central American waters 
was authorized in 1888. She was built 
by the late firm of William Cramp and 
Sons at Philadelphia, and was commis- 
sioned originally as the U. S. S. “New 
York,” Aug. 1, 1893. As the “New 


York,” she was flagship of Rear Admirai | 


as Sampson during the Spanish- 
American War, and took part in the en- 
gagement that resulted in the defeat and 
surrender of Cervera’s Spanish fleet oif 
Santiago, Cuba. 

Upon the commissioning of the battle- 
ship “New York,” the famous old cruiser 
was renamed “Saratoga” in February, 
1911. 
the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Asiatic Fleet and 
was anchored at Yokohania, Japan, in 
1915 to represent the United States at 
the coronation ceremony of the Emperor 
of Japan. The Ceremony took place 
early in December and the “Saratoga” 
was the only foreign man-o’-war present. 

When the World War broke, the “Savr- 
atoga” was based on the Pacific coast 
and assisted in the capture off Ensenada, 
Mexico, of a boat carrying 32 German 
agents and slackers wanted by Federal 
authorities. In Dec. 17, the “Saratoga’s” 
name was changed to “Rochester,” a new 
battle cruiser (now the‘aircraft carrier 
“Saratoga”’) having been assigned the 
name “Saratoga.” The “Rochester” saw 
intensive service as an escort for troop 


As the “Saratoga,” she served as | 


canals have been notified to issue permits 


to farmers either to pump or syphon the | 


waters in quantities sufficient to water 
stock or to save crops from burning.” 


a 
Oklahoma 


Oklahoma has perfected a statewide | 


drought committee which will cooperate 
100 per cent with the Federal Govern- 
ment in bringing about necessary aid 
to the States needing help, according to 
a telegram from the Governor of Okla- 
homa, W. J. Holloway, to President 


Hoover which was made public Aug. 20) 


by the White House. 

“While we are anxious for any and 
all benefits that the Federal Govern- 
ment may furnish Oklahoma,” said Gov- 
ernor Holloway, “yet you may expect 
Oklahoma to do her full part in solving 
her own problems.” 

Oklahoma was not one of the 13 States 
represented at the recent White House 
Conference on Drought. 


Governor Holloway’s telegram to the| 


President follows in full text: 


“As the Governor of Oklahoma I wish} 


to express my full approval for the steps 


you are taking to aid the drought-! 
stricken areas of the country. I thank 


;you for your telegram of today advising 


that Oklahoma will receive your full 
cooperation and assistance in your plans. 
Today we perfected the organization of 
a statewide drought committee which I 
appointed last Saturday. In a few days 


jwe will have perfected the full organ- 


‘ization 


ships in the Atlantic, operating out of | 


New York harbor. 
the “Rochester” was fitted out for a 
troop transport and after completing this 
duty was made flagship of the destroyer 
squadron which guard the trans-At- 
lantic flight of the ““NC-4,” naval sea- 
plane. ¥ 
In Active Service 

Since that epoch-making “ight in 1919, 
the “Rochester” has ,seen active service 
as flagship of the destroyer squadrons 
operating in the Atlantic during 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1923. In the latter year 
she was detailed to duty with the Spe- 
cial Service Squadypn. 

The “Rochester” was commanded dur- 
ing her battle efficiency year just ended 
by Capt. Baldridge, U. S. N., at pres- 
ent Director of Naval Intelligence, Navy 
Department. Capt. Harry A. Baldridge 
commanded the “Rochester” from Feb. 
5, 1928, to June 16, 1930. 





New Air Mail Route 


Over Brazil Planned 


Bids Asked on 3,275-mile Proj- 
ect From Dutch Guiana 


In carrying out its policy of establish- 
ing air mail routes to the countries of 
South America, it was announced at the 
Post Office Department, Aug. 20, by As- 
sistant Postmaster General W. Irving 
Glover, that bids will be opened in his 
office at 12 noon on Sept. 11, 1930, for 


After the Armistice, | 


down to the counties as sug- 
gested by you in pyess reports. The 
Oklahoma committee will cooperate 100 
per cent with Federal Government in 
bringing about necessary assistance to 
those States which need it. At our meet- 
ing today I stated to the statewide com- 


'mittee that while I fully appreciated the 


wise and timely steps being taken by 
the Federal Government I thought it 
was a mistake for Oklahoma to expect 
the Federal Government to do anything 


ifor Oklahoma which Oklahoma could do 


for herself. 

“Our State is rich in resources and 
our citizens expect to do everything pos- 
sible themselves to relieve situation. I 
think it unjust and unwise for any State 
to expect the Federal Government to fur- 
nish all the aid necessary in this crisis. 
While we are anxious for any and all 


|benefits that the Federal Government 
may furnish Oklahoma, yet you may 


;expect Oklahoma to do her full part in 


solving her own problems.” 
A 


Indiana 


State of Indiana: 

Indianapolis, Aug. 20. 
Reduced rates for intrastate transpor- 
tation of livestock, feeds and water and 
upon such other articles of traffic as may 
be found necessary in the premises to 
and from drought-stricken areas, and be- 


| tween points in such areas as have been 


carrying the mails by air from Para-| 


maribo, Dutch Guiana, to Santos, Brazil, 
approximately 3,275 miles each way. 
Pull text of the announcement follows: 

This route will tap the eastern coast 


| 


of South America and, when put into| 
operation, will mean that South America| 


will be practically surrounded by air 
mail routes. The new route will pro- 
vide air mail facilities, in addition to 


Paramaribo and Santos, for the cities 
of Cayenne, French Guiana; Para, State 
of Para; Maranhao, State of Maranhao; 
Fortaleza, State of Ceara; Natal, State of 


Rio Grande do Norte; Pernambuco, State | 


of Pernambuco; Bahia, State of Bahia; 
Victoria, State of Espirito Santo, and 
tio de Janeiro, all cities along the eastern 
coast of South America. 

The frequency of the service each way 
will be once a week, but the Postmaster 
General reserves the right to increase 
this to twice a week. The flights will 
leave Paramaribo and arrive at that 
place in close connection with flights on 
the existing air mail® route between 
Miami and Paramaribo, 


Shield Adopted for Use 
On Cars of Dry Agents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
hand flashlight. Ths agent will drive up 
on the left side of the car he is. stop- 
ping, at the same time displaying the 
shield on the front door of his own ma- 
chine so that it may be seen and recog- 
nized by the driver readily. The shield 
will be removable so that the prohibition 

car need not carry it at all times. 
The Maryland Automobile Association, 
which submitted the*sample means “of 


identification from which the selection | 


was made, will distribute pictures of the 
shield to all automobile clubs and asso- 
ciations throughout the country, so that 
the motoring public can be made fa- 
miliar with it. 

The committee of the Maryland asso- 
ciation which called on Director Wood- 
cock urging the adoption of some means 
of identification for the cars of dry en- 


forcement agents, consisted of Judge H. | 


N. Abercrombie, president; H. M. Lucius, 
secretary; and Attorney Allen A. Saur- 


- 


i 


Intrastate Aviation Called Desirable 


authorized by the Public Service Com- | 


mission. 

The order permits all carriers to pub- 
lish and charge such reduced rates with- 
out notice and without observing the pro- 
visions and rules of the Commission. 
The authority will expire Oct. 31, -the 
order provides. 


a 
West Virginia 
State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Aug. 20. 


The West Virginia Farm Relief Com-| 
mittee, holding its first meeting at the! 


State capitol Aug. 20, heard railroad 
and bank representatives outline plans 
to bring relief to drought-stricken farm- 
ers. 

George P. Alderson, West Virginia 
Director of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Baltimore urged forma- 
tion of credit corporations having a 
capital of $10,000, these corporations 
being eligible to loans from the bank, 


|The committee accepted his services ity) sidered as banking collateral to enable|the Federal establishment, the Bureau 


outlining the plan to the farmers. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


drought conditions in several States , 
have been announced from various State capitals. 


| 
} 


- | 


Bureau of Treasury Is Or- 
dered to Prepare Papers, 
For State Corporations at! 


| . White House Conference, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|is help in a financial way, that.is, en- 
ab ing the farmers to borrow money 
without putting up what would be con- 


them to buy feed for their dairy needs | 


Drought Agency Economies of $1,814,000 Made | 
' Acts‘on Plan to By Navy Construction Bureau 
Provide Credit ego. 


Ended June 30, Acti 


in Report to 


‘Through adoption of “efficiency meth- ; 
ods” and general standardization of 
work, economies to the amount of $1,- 
814,000 were effected by the Bureau of | 
Construction and Repair during “he fiscal | 
year ended June 30, according to an an- 
nouncement Aug. 20, by the Department 
of the Navy. 

Pursuant to President Hoover’s pro- 
gram for “strict economy” throughout 


“has intensified its efforts to reduce costs 


Railroad representatives agreed to ac-,and cattle and seeds so as to grow pas- and to extend the rvailable funds as far 
cept the recommendations of county farm|ture crops for the late Fal and early |as practicable for the needs of the fleet,” 


agents as to who should receive bene- 
fit of reduced freight rates upon feed 
and livestock. The State Committee 
announced that it will notify farmers that 
the Baltimore bank will make direct loans 
to cooperative associations with ware- 
nouses receipts of commodities as _ se- 
;curity and rediscount notes of individual 
farmers held by other banks. 

The Public Service Commission has 
authorized railroads operating in the 
State to reduce their rates foy the trans- 
| portation of livestock, feed and water to 
‘arms in the drought-stricken area. The 
extent of the reduction will be left to the 
railroad officials, it was stated orally at 
the office of the Commission. The order 
| will expire Oct. 31. ; 


A 
Nebraska 
State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 20. 
The principal duty of Nebraska’s 
drought-relief committee, appointed by 
Governor A. J. Weaver Aug. 20, wili be 
to distribute surplus grain and feed to 
sections outside the State where such 
supplies are needed and to arrange for 
shipping cattle into Nebraska, where 
feed is plentiful, it was announced at the 
office of the Governor. 


Governor Weaver announced the ap- | 


pointment of the following committee to 
cooperate with Fedeial agencies: H. J. 
McLaughlin, Secretary of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, chairman; Val 
Kuska, of Omaha, agricultural agent of 
the Burlington Railroad; R’ W. McGin- 
nis, of Lincoln, commercial agent of the 
North Western Railroad; R. E. Smith, 
of Omaha, agricultural agent of the 
Union Pacific Railroad; H. G. Kenney, 
of Omaha, president of the Farmers’ 
Union; C. B. Steward, of Lincoln, secre- 
|tary of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Robert Graham, of Alliance, 
president of the Nebraska Livestock 
Growers Association, and Walter Dearth, 
of Omaha, president of the Omaha Live- 
stock Exchange. 

“If other committeemen are needed or 
local committees are necessary,” the Gov- 
ernor stated orally, “they will be ap- 
pofnted.” | 

The chairman of the committee, it was 
announced, has asked the western rail- 
roads to grant the same emergency rates 
granted by eastern lines—half rate on 
| livestock to pasture and feed to drought- 
{stricken districts. 


Kentucky 


| Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
| ° Frankfort, Aug. 20. 

| Governor Flem D. Sampson has ap- 
pointed the following drought-relief com- 
mittee for Kentucky: Harry Volz, Louis- 
ville, chairman, seed and grain; C. Frank 


Duyn, Frankfort, Secretary of Ken- 
tucky Progress Commission; Newton 
Bright, Frankfort, Commissioner of 


| Agriculture; Thomas Cooper, Lexington, 
Agricultural College, University of Ken- 
|tucky; A. B. Sawyer, St. Matthews; 
| Nicholas Dosker, Louisville; W. W. Mor- 
jrow, Louisville, Secretary Board of 
| Trade; Marion Rust, Columbus, Ameri- 
|can Red Cross; Allison R. Smith, Louis- 
| ville, vice president Louisville & Nash- 
|ville Railroad; Dr. A. T. McCormack, 
Louisville, Secretary State Board Health; 
D. C. Stimpson, Owensboro; Curtis 
Park, Richmond; Joe McCarroll, Hop- 


kinsville; W. A. Thompson, Paris, and 


|Charles Land, Lexington, 
A 
T 
Utah 
State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 20. 
A proclamation nas been issued by 
|Governor George H. Dern calling upon 
the people of Utah to contribute $35,000 
for the relief of residents of Davis 
County. A large amount of property 
was devastated by floods in Davis, Salt 
!Lake and Utah counties, the Governor 
said, and the Bed Cross has been called 
upon to administer relief. 
A 
| . Idaho 
State of Idaho: 
Boise, Aug. 20. 

Many fish, including about 500,000 
rainbpw trout in fhe Evergreen fish 
hatchery, have been killed by cloudbursts 
in Idaho during the week, according to 
the State Game and Fish Warden, R. E. 
Thomas, 
| The drought in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the State has also left many fish 
| marooned in mudholes in failing streams 
|he said. ° 


’ 





Field for Passage of New Legislation 


Provision for Bond Issues and Zoning Regulations Urged 
| For Consideration at Chicago Conference 





State of Illinois: Chicago, Aug. 20. 


State aviation iegislation should con- 
cern itself largely with intrastate avia- 
tion, in which most air transport acci- 
dents occur, according to an address on 
Aug. 20 before the first National Legis- 
lative Air Conference by Chester W. 
Cuthell, chairman of the aeronautical 
laws committee of the American Bar 
Association. 

The conference is being held in Chicago 
under the auspices of the State of IIli- 
nois, and invitations to send representa- 
tives were dispatched by Governor Louis 
L. Emmerson to the governors of all the 
States and Territories. 

Mr. Cuthell suggested conside:ation 
of State laws permitting bond issues 
for State airports, and the zoning of 
districts adjacent to airports, forbidding 
the erection of tall stacks, buildings or 
high voltage wires. 

Attempts to keep air transport in the 
private carrier classification are futile, 
he said. 

Howard Wykoff, general counsel for 


|the American Air Transport Associa- 
tion, spoke on uniform rules for air 
passenger liability. Mr. Wykoff ex- 
plained difficulties encountered and over- 
come in securing for all the air trans- 


port lines in th® country an intgrline; 


ticket similar to that used by the rail- 
roads in exchange of passengers. Fully 
50 per cent of the safeguarding clauses 
for patrons and carriers now printed on 
the interline strip will eventually be re- 
moved, according to Mr. Wykoff, and 
the signing of the ticket contract by 
the patron will be abandoned, 

Regulation of airports was ‘discussed 
by Rowland W. Fixel of Detroit, and W. 
T. Lee Jr., spoke on flying schools and 
State legislation. Henry G. Hotchkiss 
of New York discussed enforcement of 
, State aeronautical legislation. The ses- 
;sions ended with addresses by Dr. An- 
tonio Ambrosini, Director of the Inter- 
}national Institute of Aergnautics at 
| Rome,* Italy, and Maj. G. L. Lloyd of 
|New York, 


= 


| Spring. 
| “There was a good deal of discussion | 
jabout the difficdity of purchasing hay , 
and wheat for the farmers. The state- | 
;ment was made that the price of feed 
would be unreasonably raised, but no | 
j facts were set out to enable anyone to | 
say that that. was strictly-true. Mr. 
Hyde pointed out that hay was higher 
last year than this year at this time as | 
indicated by the survey made by his 
agents. 
Fleod Relief .Precedent 


“The Farm Loan Board was asked to 
prepare the necessary papers for a finan- 
}cial set-up which might be put into ef- 
| fect in the separate States if there was! 
ja sufficient local demand. In the Mis-| 
sissippi River flood of 1927 local loan| 
| associations were formed in the flood} 
area States to enable the people who 
wanted to borrow money, but who could 
| not put up bankable securities, get their | 
needs. 
| outside sources. 





This money Was subscribed “by 
Something of that kind | 
|is now under consideration in the pres- | 
ent emergency, so that there can be set) 
jup in the States an _ institution—not a| 
| regular bank—authorized to loan money | 
to farmers on their crops or securities 
| that would not be acceptable to a bank. 
|The amount made available in the Mis-; 
|sissippi River flood was $5,000,000, but | 
not all of it was used. | 
| “The Red Cross is going ahead quietly | 
;}doing what it can in the présent situa- 
tion. In the Mississippi disaster it ex- 
| pended between $17,000,000 and $18,-! 
| 000,000. | 

“The situation, so far as the Red Cross ! 
}is concerned, will not be acute for thy | 
‘next month or two. | 

“There was also a full discussion of | 
the part the railroads are to play in the} 
|situation. Representatives of the rail- 
roads said that the 50 per cent reduction 
in freight rates to farmers was actually | 
now in operation in the southern and 
eastern territories and on Friday of this 
week in the western territory. 

“The conference was a general dis- 
|cussion from each separate agency of the 
| Government that is interested in the, 
drought-relief situation anda sort of ap- 
| praisal of what they could bring to bear | 
{on the situation. As net result the Red 
Cross reported very few applications for | 
relief now, but is expecting its load to | 
}come later. 

“The conference discussed the ques- | 
tion of loans for feed for cattle. 
| Department ofsAgriculture now has left 


| sioned. 


|sion, or reserved for future use of parts 


jit is stated by Capt. W. P. Robert, Act- 


ing Chief of the Bureau, in his report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams. 


The largest Single item of economy | 
effected, states the report, was of $1,- 
250,000, and resulted from the establish- 
ment of a single consolidated office in 
the New York Navy Yard for the devel- 
opment and issue of ‘all working plans 
for three new light cruisers. The full 


| text of the Department’s announcement 


follows: 


The following summary of a _ report 
made to the Secretary of the Navy by 
Capt. W. P. Roberts, Construction Corps, 
United States Navy, Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
Navy Department, outlines the major 
economies effected and efficiency ‘meth- | 
ods instituted in the naval activities | 
coming under the supervision of that | 
Bureau during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930. 

The report states: | 

“The economies effected may be classed | 
under the following heads: 

‘<(a) Through the use of materials | 
already on hand, purchased during or | 
subsequent to the war period, for proj- | 
ects sinet abandoned. 

“(b) Through the simplification of de- | 
sign to permit the use of less amounts | 


lof material or less expensive materials | 


and appliances. | 


' 
“(c) Through the use of materials; 


equally efficient but less expensive than | 8? 


those previously considered necessary. 

“(d) Through the improvement of ad- 
minisérative methods, including the plan- 
ning of work, and through the develop- 
ment of less costly work processes.” 
Economies Effected 
Are Given in Detail 

Specific instances 
subhead (a) are: 

1, Use on 57 destroyers placed in com- 
mission of parts of structure and equip- 
ment from destroyers being decommis- 
If this method had not been fol- 
lowed, the Bureau considers the cost of 
such material to repair, alter and out- 
fit the newly commissioned vessels would 
have amounted to an estimated cost of 
$250,000. 

2. Use on various vessels in commis- 


mentioned 


of structure and outfit from decommis- 


The |sioned destroyers not used on the de- | 


commissioned destroyers, at an estimated 


|about $800,000 of a $6,000,000 feed loan] saving in cost of $40,000. 


‘that was provided by Congress and| 
|which can not be used in a few of the! 
‘drought States. The original act speci- 
fied States in which this money could be 
used. Unfortunately they are the south- 
western States—States which are not 
linterested particularly in the Govern- 
|ment’s relief program. However, the 
funds can be used in Ohio, Indiana, Vir- 
|ginia, Missouri and Montana. That, how- 
|ever, does not reach the big problem of | 
leattle. Reports show that the move-|! 
ment of cattle has not reached Alarming 
proportions. If there is any selling of | 
|cattle on distress markets it is between 
one farmer to another. 


| Banking Section to Meet 


k “We have called a meeting of the bank- 
ing members of the State Relief Com- 
mittees to meet here in Washington to 
discuss the financial machinery that must 
be set up in the States to obtain the aid 
of the intermediate credit banks. 

“One of the most a@ute areas was 
| Montana so far as the sheep and cattle 
}population are concepmed. Governor | 
| Erickson has indicated that a great many 
cattle are moving out to areas where 
{there is feed. Mr. Denman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has arranged for the | 
\financing of a considerable amount of } 
that kind now. I think that agency to- 
gether with private agencies will be suffi- 
cient to take care of the situation tem- 
porarily at least.” 

Relief For Corn 

Showers. and cooler weather during 
the last week checked the deferioration 
|in the corn crop, but material improve- 
ment probably will be limited, the! 
| Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- | 
|culture, stated Aug. 20 in its weekly 
'review of weather and erop conditions. 
| (The review will be found in full text | 
}on page 5.) | 

The corn crop was so seriously dam- | 
|aged in the southern part of the belt that | 
the rairts benefited only a limited amount 
of corn planted late on lowlands, the | 
| Bureau said. Extreme heat continued in | 
the Southwest, and cotton deteriorated | 
|considerably in that distriét. 
| Crops in Michigan and Minnesota, 
which had showers while the drought 
was most severe in other States, are | 
|beginning to suffer seriously because | 
'of lack of moisture, the chief of the 


~| division of agricultural meteorology 


r| 
the Bureau, J. B. Kincer, stated ity 
Aug. 20. Deterioration of corn continues 
in these States and in North Dakota, 
lowa, and Ohio. j 

The temperatures continued extremely 
high in Texas and adjacent districts, 
maximum ranging from 100 to 106 de- 
grees on Aug. 19. There was no wain)| 
in the Mississippi or Ohio Valleys Aug. | 
|19, he said, nor in any of the drought 
rea east of that territory. There were | 
showers, however, in Oklahoma and east- | 
ern Kansas, southwestern Iowa, south- 
,eastern Nebraska, and Alabama. 











Director of Education 
Named for Indian Service 


Appointment of Dr. W. Carson Ryan 
Jr., professor of education at Swarth-| 
jmore, College, as director of education | 
|in the Indian Service, was announced | 
on Aug. 20 by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Dr. Ryan served in the Bureau of 
'Education from 1912 to 1920 as editor 
and specialist in vocational education, 
jand has occupied other educational po- 
sitions in public and private enterprise;, 
it was stated. Dr. Ryan is aequainted 
with the subject of Indian education, | 
and~passed highest in an open competi- , 
|tive examination to head the educationa! 
| work of the Indian Service, it was said | 
in the announcement of his appoint- 
ment ‘ 


| 


3. Use on the battleship “California” 


in connection with the installation of a 
protected flag battle station of 68 tons 
of special treatment steel plates, pur- 
chased for the battleships, “South Da- 





Intensified to Reduce Costs During Fiscal Year 


| Navy Department and other Government | from North Carolina was photographe 
| Departments, of materials salvaged from | With the President. 


| Estimated saving in cost, $50,000. 


| timated saving in cost, $10,000. 


, to other yards requiring same. 


under | 
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The President’s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
August 20, 1930. 


10 a. m—Hanford MacNider, newly 
appointed American Minister to Canada, 
discussed veterans’ legislative needs. 

ii m.—The mayor of Memphis, 
.| Tenn., Watkins Overton, and George Mor- 

iris, editor of the Memphis Commercial- 

Appeal, called to discuss expediting Mis- 

| sissippi River flood control work to aid 


kota,” “Indiana,” “Montana,” “North | Unemployed. : 

Carolina,” “Iowa,” and “Massachusetts,” | _11:15 a. m.—Representative Rogers 
which were scrapped as a result of the, (Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to ask 
Washington limitation treaty. Esti- the President to speed up Government 
mated saving in cost, $17,000. | purchases of materials produced by New 
| England manufacturers. 


4, Use on various vessels in commis- | ; 
sion and at various shore stations, both| , 12:30 p. m.—A delegation of farmers 


ng Chief Points Out 
Mr. Adams 


old cruisers stricken from the Navy list.| 2:30 p. m.—The National Drought 
; Committee, headed by the Secretary of 
5. For the model test of the fleet sub- | Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to 
marine V-7, a scale was chosen which | discuss the drought situation. 
permitted the use, with slight ¢hanges, | 
of a model which had previously been |} 
used for submarine bulkhead tests. Es- | 


Ten Measures Face 
Action by Conferees 


! 

6. Shipping of machine tools or equip-| 
ment no longer used at one navy yard | 
Amount | 
saved by using these, instead of pur- | 
chasing new, tools, $49,000. | 


Bill for Advance Planning of 
Public Works Included 
Simplification of Design | a 
Brings About Savin 
. gs . : & d jer One Senate joint resolution were pend- 
Specific instances ™Mmentionec Bo er ing in conference between the two Houses 
subhead  (b), w hereby eee : = lof Congress at the close of the last ses- 
been effected by simplification of de-| oi) July 3, consideration of which will 


papi: ‘ F | continue following the reconvening of 
1. The use of are welding in new de-| Congress Dec. 1, according to infor- 


Eight House bills, one Senate bill, and 


| signs under the direction of a competent| mation made available by William Tyler 


welding engineer has been advanced | Page, Clerk of the House of Representa- 

the greatest degree consistent with | tives, 

safety and economy. 4 Four of the House bills were private 
2. In the light cruisers commencing | relief bills. The other four, public jin 

with the first five of the 15-cruiser pro-| ature, were H. R. 980, relating to liens 


| gram, the elimination of the mainmast | against the United States; H. R. 9110, 


and the shortening of the foremast has yelating to pay of clerks in the Foreign 
greatly reduced the amount vf meterial: Service; H. R. 9803, dealing with travel- 
and the work of fabricating same, at an! ing expefises in the Immigration Service; 
estimated saving of $30,000. |and H. R. 8159, providing for certain con- 

3. The adoption of a new design of| truction at West Point and other mili- 
stuffing boxes at bulkheads and decks | a). posts. 


for various pipe leads as a substitute) “he Senate bill remaining in confer- 
for the previous type. This new design | ance was the Wagner unemployment bill 
will gradually be incorporated in new! (Ss 3059), providing for the advance 
vessels and beg replacements aboard ves~ planning of public works to combat sea- 
sels already built. There is ‘no esti-| <0 14) unemployment. 
mated saving for the past year, but/" a. Norris Muscle Shoals resolution 
eat economies are predicted in suc- (S. J. Res. 49), providing for the Gov- 
ceeding years. | commnaaie aie are % 
ae a 1“ . p peration of Muscle Shoals, was 

4, A new type of davit head has seal | conference deadlock et te ae pr the 

Column 7.) 


[Continued on Page 10, ‘session. 
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edge—knowledge of each part, any one of which 
neglected means an imperfect whoke. 


source, 


possess themselves of all the facts. 


America of that vital information which touches each 


States Daily. 


arteries of business today sweeps 
through the body economic with such 
a force that those who direct it must 
know the need and capacity of every 
vein and capillary. 


Tue measure of leadership is knowl- 











7. supplant that “little knowledge” 
ich is a dangerous thing, wise leaders come to the 


T ney do not take their information 
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Nearly All Necessities in China 
Said to Be Subject to Taxation 


Levies Equal Original Cost of: Products in 
Some Instances, American Consul at 


/ 


¢ 


Hankow 


Virtually everything necessary to 
daily existence of the inhabitants of 
China is taxed in one or another of the 
many forms of revenue raising used in 
that country, according to a report by 
the Consul General at Hankow, Frank 
P. Lockhart, which has been received 
and just made public by the Department 
of Commerce. In provinces where levies 
are the heaviest, it is not uncommon for 
taxes to.equal or exceed the original 
purchase pricé of the goods, the report 
states. 

Chinese merchants and farmers suffer 
most from direct taxation, but other 
classes feel the effect in the increased 
cost of living. Resentment is present 
among all classes, but the Chinese psy- 
chology is such that the masses ap- 
parently adapt themselves to existent 
conditions very readily and the resent- 
ment smoulders passively,’ according to 
the report, an authorized summary of 
which follows in full text: 

Practically every item which is neces- 
sary to the daily existence of the Chinese 
is taxed in one way or another. Likin, a 
transportation tax, is a very favorite 
form of taxation, possibly because its col- 
lection machinery is best known to the 
tax officials and it has so long been a 
recognized tax that its payment is taken 
as a matter of course by most Chinese, 
and goods which pass in transit are cus- 
tomarily subjected to more taxation than 
are those which do not. 


Taxes Frequently 
Exceed Cost of Goods 


Taxation is believed to be highest in 
Szechuan Province, whence emanate from 


time to time rumors of local uprisings or ; 


threatened uprisings on account of op- 
pressive taxation. It is not uncommon 
for taxes to equal or exceed the original 
purchase price of the goods. An idea of 
the extent to which the imposition of 
taxes is sometimes carried in Szechuan 
Province may be gained from the follow- 
ing taxes collected on certain shipments 
made during 1929: 

In January, 1929, an American firm 
reported that it had paid $651.15 taxes 
on 39 cases of goods transported from 
“Chungking to Suifu. The freight charge 
on the goods was $106.11. On a case of 
carbide, valued at $8, the taxes levied 
totaled $16. 

In May, 1929, an American oil company 
reported that its agents paid taxes total- 
ing $4.88 on each unit (2-5 gallon tins) 
of kerosene shipped from Chungking to 
Suifu, a distance of about 150 miles by 
water. The value of the kerosene was 
approximately $5. 

Taxation is imposed for revenue rais- 
Mg purposes only and experience has ap- 
parently taught those to whom the rais- 
ing of revenue is intrusted that funds are 
easiest collected on items which are in- 
dispensable to daily life, and on certain 
other merchandise which is habitually 
consumed in considerable quantities. In 
the former class are such items as pork, 
rice and salt, while in the latter class 
there may be mentioned such items as 
cigarettes, wines, and opium. 


Various Taxes Enforced 


In Central China 


National taxes which are generally in 
force in central China are the following: 
Customs duties, transit passes, stamp 
tax, tobacco and wine tax, parcel post 
tax, rolled tobacco tax, salt tax. These 
taxes cover a very large percentage of 
the articles which enter into general 
trade, but proportionately they fall 
heaviest on those items which enter into 
foreign trade, either as imports or 
exports, 

The consolidated tax (tungshui), which 
is nothing more or less than likin (local 
taxes on movements of goods and prod- 
ucts) in its simplest form, is in theory 
a revenue of the National Government 
but in practice it is, at least in Hupeh 
and Hunan Provinces, a provincial tax. 
One of the largest sources of revenue 
along the Yangtze River is that obtained 
from the various taxes collected on 
opium. These latter taxes are collected 
by the branches of the Opium Suppres- 
sion Bureau, which, as its name indi- 
cates, has as its ostensible object the 
suppression of traffic in opium. It has, 
however, developed into one of the most 
fruitful sources of revenue and is, in ef- 
fect, almost purely an institution for the 
control of the opium trade for the pur- 
poses of revenue. 

It is believed that the funds collected 


by the Opium Suppression Bureau, after | 
the payment of administrative expenses, | 


are remitted direct to the chief military 
officer of the district concerned. 

It would be extremely difficult to even 
estimate the total revenues which the 
National Government obtains from the 
Hankow, Chungking and former Chang< 
sha areas, but it is believed that apart 
from the customs duties and salt imposts 
comparatively little of it reaches the 


Large Part of Revenue 
Goes for Local Use 


While the national revenues’ are in 
theory remitted to the central govern- 
ment, in actual practice a targe part of 
them is used for local expenditures. 

The stamp tax is levied on documents, 
parcels and other articles of similar na- 
ture and on aerated waters. The tobacco 
and wine tax amounts to 17 per cent ad 
valorem on native wines and leaf tobacco 
and 30 per cent ad valorem’ on foreign 
wines. The rolled tobacco is a lucrative 
source of revenue and one which requires 
but little machinery for its collection. 
The tax on salt is another lucrative 
source of revenue. While a considerable 
amount of salt smuggling takes place, 
the Salt Gabelle is still one of the more 
efficient of the numerous Chinese taxing 
agencies. 


Cigarets and Cigars 
Assessed by Classes 


Cigarets are assessed under _ seven 
classes, according to customs valuation. 
The first class carrying a Mexican dollar 
wholesale value of 1,073.44 and up for 
50,000 cigarets pays a tax of 404.62 
Mexican dollars, with successive reduc- 
tions to the seventl: class valued at 
wholesale at 128.81 Mexican dollars and 
under for 50,000, which pays a tax of 
29.25 Mexican dollars. 

The ‘consolidated tax, or tungshui un- 
der 26 separate classifications, and vari- 
ous surtaxes on tungshui, are by far the 
most important source of revenues in 
Hupeh Province, in which is located Han- 
kow, the principal trading center of Cen- 
tral China’ Tungshui and surtaxes ac- 
count for approximately 62% per cent 
of the total provincial revenue of 1,609,- 
344,405 Mexican dollars. This total in- 


b 


coffers of the National Government. 


\ 


Declares 


‘cludes fees of 4,527,704 Mexican dollars 
collected under a heading entitled “fee 
for bandit and communist suppression.” 
\ Information concerning the taxes col- 
lected by all of the various provinces is 
difficult to obtain. In Hupeh and Hunan 
provinces-the consolidated tax (tungshui) 
has been allotted to the provincial au- 
thorities to cover expenses of govern- 
ment. The tax is, in effect, liken and is 
collected on practically every product as 
soon as it is transported from one place 
to another. For the collection of the tax, 
numerous tax offices (liken barriers) 
have been established along the principal 
thoroughfares. A very elaborate tax 
schedule has been worked out so as to 
cover practically every item entering into 
trade. Approximately 2,000 items are 
catalogued in the schedule. 

The tariff may be roughly divided into 
| the following classifications: 


Foodstuff necessities: From 114 to 3 
per cent of their value. This includes all 
foodstuffs, with the exception of pota- 
toes, fresh fish, rice raised and consumed 
| within the province, salt and flour. The 
latter two are subjected to special taxes. 

Other necessities: Approximately 3 per 
cent. This classification includes prac- 
tically all articles, except foodstuffs and 
luxuries. It includes such items as fur- 
niture, -clpth, wearing apparel and ma- 
chinery. Cloth manufactured within the 
province, however, is not thus taxed. 

Luxuries: From 6 to 15 per cent. This 
| classification comprises all articles not 
necessary to life. Automobiles, except 
those imported by the provincial bureaus 
for public use, are classed as luxuries. 

Kerosene and gasoline are not sub- 
jected to tungshui, although lubricating 
oils, lampware, candles and wax pay 
taxes at the following rates: Three per 
cent, 4 per cent, 8-per cent, respectively. 
At Hankow, this tax has, in many in- 
stances, been collected on _ products 
shipped to the interior even though the 
shipments were covered by transit passes. 

Tungshui, or consolidated tax, as its 
name indicates, was originally a unified 
tax meant to comprise all the various 
forms of taxation. However, it is now 
common to levy a surtax on tungshui. 
Such surtaxes customarily range from 
30 to 40 per cent of the amount of the 
tungshui. 


Military Taxes 
Generally Abolished 


Military taxes, as such, have been abol- 
ished wherever possible. Freight rates 
on railroads, however, have been in- 
| creased to include certain sums for mili- 
tary purposes and the railways are fre- 
|quently virtually under military control. 
On most products moving over the Pei- 
ping-Hankow Railway, it is necessary to 
purchase a jnilitary permit’ in order to 
obtain shipping space. 

Municipal taxes vary according to the 
municipality. In general, however, they 
follow the form of license fees and likin. 
Another very favorite method of raising 
municipal revenue is fo persuade the 
local Chamber of Commerce or similar 
organizations to subscribe to municipal 
bonds, secured by house rextals or other 
revenues. Sometimes the bonds are is- 
sued direct to the public which is urged 
to purchase them, 

Municipal taxes in force in Chungking 
include the following: Central park ad- 
mission fee, police tax, grain measure 
tax, theater protection tax, cow and bull 
killing tax, special business taxes. Ad- 
ditional taxes levied are as follows: Pig 
killing tax, stamping house title and 
deed tax, opium-smoking tax, opium tax, 
kerosene tax, tobacco and wine tax, cig- 
avette tax," and tunghruan (collective) 
ax. 

The Chinese merchants and farmers 
are the two classes which suffer most 
from direct taxation. The other classes 
feel taxation in the increased cost of 
living. There is a great amount of re- 
sentment among all classes but it is very 
seldom openly expressed. Chinese psy- 
chology, however, is such that the masses 
apparently adapt themselves to existent 
conditions very readily and resentment 
smoulders passively. 


Historic Lighthouse 
Will Be Preserved 


Old Cape Henry Tower, Built 
in 1792, to Be Open to Public 








_ The old tower at Cape Henry, first 
lighthouse to be built directly by the 
United States Government, is the subject 
of an historical sketch contained in a 
statement just issued by the Lighthouse 
Service of the Department of Commerce. 

The statement, contained in the cur- 
rent issue of the Lighthouse Service Bul- 
letin, includes announcement that the 
tower is to. be deeded under authority of 
the act of Congress of June 18, 1930, to 
an organization which will maintaih the 
structure and open it to the public “un- 
der reasonable restrictions.” 

First Lighthouse in 1792 

The statement follows in full text: 

The old tower at Cape Henry, Va., the 
first lighthouse to be built directly by 
the United States Government, is to be 
deeded to the Assoeiation for the Pres- 
ervation of Virginia Antiquities, under 
authority of the act of Congress of June 
18, 1930. The association will maintain 
the structure as a historical monument, 
and it will be open to the public under 
reasonable restrictions. | 

When the Federal Government was es- 
tablished, the first appropriation made 
by Congress for lighthouse purposes in- 
cluded the erection of a tower at Cape 
Henry. The State of Virginia had pre- 
viously assembled materials at the site, 
but construction had not begun. The 
light was first shown in 1792. 

During the Civil War the lantern was 
destroyed, but in 1863 the light was again 
in operation. The old tower stands on a 
| smtall sand dune back from the coast and 
‘apart from the present modern light sta- 
pons is of considerable historic. in- 
erest. 


New Station Modern 


The present octagonal iron lighthouse 
at Cape Henry was completed in 1881, so 
that the old tower was in service 89 
years, Cape Henry is the principal light- 
house station for the entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay4 it is a modern station, all 
electrically operated, with electric air 
oscillator sound signal, electric light, and 
radiobeacon. 


navigator may obtain his distance off by 
the difference between time of radio and 
air signals. 
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TEST OF AVIATION INSTRU 


ENTS 


Underwood & Underwood, 


Tests are being conducted at the Bureau of Standards to determine the 


effect of temperature changes upon aviation instruments. 
p expert of the 
clinometers a 


graph reproduced above shows 
and bank indicators and five 


The photo- 
"oa testing two turn 
a low temperature to 


determine the instrument’s ability to parfgrm correctly during the course 
of high altitude flights. 


Small Size of Rural High Schools ' 


Called Serious Education Problem 


® 
| 


Federal Specialist Says They Are Handicapped by Being 


Made Training Ground for Young Teachers 


The small‘size of rural high schools in 
the United States presents a serious edu- 
cational problem, the specialist in rural 
education at the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation, W. H. Gaumnitz, stated orally, 
| Aug. 20, 

In the rural high schools, Mr. Gaumnitz 
declared, the facilities are inadequate, 
, the courses restricted, and the teachers 
overburdened with a variety of courses 
and long hours of teaching. Their com- 
pensation is low and their training un- 
suited to the requirements circumstances 
infpose upon them. 

Rural schools are handicapped by be- 
ing made the places where ambitious col- 
lege graduates seek experience to meet 
city standards, and become the dumping 
ground for a brief interval of the young- 
est, most inexperienced, and unqualified 
teachers, Mr. Gaumnitz pointed out. 

A recent survey of enrollment in rural 
areas with a population less than 2,500, 
discloses, Mr. Gaumnitz said, that the 
overwhelming majority of four-year high 
schools have an enrollment of less than 
100 students each. 

Reports from 14,143 rural high schools 
scattered throughout the Nation show 
that of 9,926 regular four-year types, 7,- 
500 have enrollments ranging from 100 
to 5, and 2,426 have them ranging from 
101 to over 200. 

Of these high schools, the specialist 
pointed out, 63.3 per cent have a faculty 
of four teachers or less to give in- 
struction. 

A study of the statistics on all types 
of high schools in the rural areas, includ- 
ing the four-year type, the three-year, 
two-year, one-year, and various reorgan- 
ized types, sets forth the number of 
schools and pupil enrollment, Mr. 
Gaumnitz stated. These statistics pre- 
sented by Mr. Gaumnitz reveal 128 rural 
high schools with enrollments varying 
from one to five students each; 284 with 
enrollments varying from 6 to 10 stu- 
dents; 1,396 schools with enrollments 
varying from 11 to 20. 


Heavy Burden Placed 
On Individual Teachers 


There are 1,427 rural high schools with 
enrollments of from 21 to 30 students 
each; 1,433 with enrollments from 31 to 
40; and 1,375 with enrollments from 41 
to 50 each. The largest number of 
schools within the Variation of enroll- 
ments was that caring for 51 to 75 stu- 
dents each, and totaled 2,875. Of the 
14,143 schools reporting, 1,797 had en- 
rollments each of 76 tg 100 pupils, 1,155 
with enrollments of 101 to 125, and 748 
with enrollments of from 126 to 150. A 
total of 457 cared for pupils varying in 
number from 151 to 175, and 340 regis- 
tered from 176 to 200 students. Of tne 
14,000 schools, Mr. Gaumnitz pointed out 
that only 728 had enrollments in excess 
of 200 students. 

The burden placed upon _individuai 
teachers in the rural areas of the coun- 
try is enormous, the specialist declared. 


Natives Outnumber Aliens 
In California Work Camps 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Aug. 20. 
Men and women born in the United 
States outnumbered foreign born per- 
sons in the labor camps in California 
during the first six months of this year, 
reversing the condition which prevailed 
last year, according to a statistical re- 
port just completed by the Director of 
Camp Sanitation of the Department of 
Housing and Sanitation, E. A. Brown. 
Camps inspected this year total 2,462. 
Camps inspected during the first six 
months of this year held 23,437 persons 
born in this country and 19,548 who 
came from other nations. Mexicans 
constituted almost two-thirds of the for- 
eigners, their number being 26,926. 
The number of Filipinos found in the 
labor camps has been increasing each 
year, the total of 6,726 registered -for 
1929 being almost 1,000 in excess of the 
number recorded for 1928, with 5,120 
Filipinos being counted during the first 
six months of the current year. 
Japanese and Chinese have been de- 
creasing in numbers at the camps, 2,488 
of the former being counted in 1929 


The radiobeacon and air compared with 3.208 in 1928, while of 
oscillator are synchronized, so that a|Chinese there \ere 1,074 in 1929 and 


1,473 in 1928. This vear only 746 Jap- 
anese and 292 Chinese were counted 
during the first six months. 


Of the 14,143 high schools of all types re- 
porting, there are 1,479 schools in which 
only one teacher is employed to teach all 
of the subjects and 2,337 schools in which 
two teachers assume the whole respon; 
| sibility. : 

The most startling significance of the 
| statistics appears in the fact that of the 
| 9,926 regular four-year high schools, 13.4 
|per cent are equipped with a teaching 
staff of twe or one, while 2,819 regular 
four-year high schools have only three 
teachers each, or 28.4 per cent. There 
are 2,131 others which have only four 
teachers to care for all the subjects 
taught, thus accounting for 21.5 per cent 
of the total. 

Looking at the statistics in reference to 
the regular four-year high schools from 
another point of view, Mr. Gaumnitz 
called attention to the fact that 63.3 per 


996 schools or 10 per cent, can boast of 
eight or more teachers. 

The distribution of teachers among the 
various types, of rural high schools, Mr. 
Gaumnitz said, are as follows: 1,479 
schools have one teacher each; 2,387 
have two each; 3,139 have three each; 
2,385 have four each; 1,639 have five 
each; 1,055 have six; 637 have seven, and 
1,471 sohools have eight or more each. 


Equipment Is Meager 
In Rural High Schools 


The facilities of the rural high schools 
are cramped, the courses narrow, and the 
teachers are both overburdened and in- 





adequately compensated for the great 
problem of caring for over 12,000,000 stu- 
dents, Mr. Gaumnitz stated. 

Small schools scattered over wide areas 
are attempting to do the work of large 
high schools and they lack the equip- 
ment and staff tg achieve anything other 
than a most feeble gesture in the direc- 
tion of thorough going instruction, he 
said. A small teaching staff makes a pre- 
tension teaching all the courses in the 
curriculum. This means, the specialist 
said, courses reduced to the narrowest 
limits. It also means that teachers are 
required to teach many hours and to 
handle a variety of subjects. 

No teacher is ‘trained anywhere to 
teach all of the courses of the curriculum, 
Mr. Gauthnitz explained. What is more, 
he continutd, few are qualified to teach 
more than two subjects. 

Mr. Gaumnitz said that one of the trag- 
edies of American rural education has 
arisen from the fact that while present- 
ing problems requiring a most skilled 
training, the rural schools have been 
taken either as laboratories to give ex- 
perience to newcomers in the profession 
who are ambitious to become urban 
teachers, or else made to serve as a 
dumping ground for a large number of 
persons unqualified to teach at all. 

Cities haye raised their standards and 
require experience yin teaching in many 
systems, so to get experience, the grad- 
uate ‘drifts into the rural areas for the 
painful period of apprenticeship, Mr. 
Gaumnitz declared. Untrained for the sit- 
uation in the rural schools he is com- 
pelled by necessity to scatter his ener- 
gies, cast aside the precise technique 
learned in college, and make the best of 
a bad situation. In consequence, whe 
the graduates get their several years ex- 
perience, Mr. Gaumnitz said, they hurry 
to the city vacancies and carry with them 
all of the bad Habits, acquired under the 
stress of rural teaching. 

In this way, Mr. Gaumnitz explained 
the rural schools suffer at the expense of 
the city systems and the city systems in 
turn are weakened. Through their lack 
of guidance and supervision in the rural 
schools, the young teachers drift away 
from the fundamentals learned in college 
and cannot keep abreast of the move- 
ments going on ‘about them toward the 
betterment of instruction. 

Mr. Gaumnitz stated that the students 
in the rural high schools which are small 
and without adequate faculties and equip- 
ment, graduate with a most meager in- 
struction. Théy frequently are handi- 
capped in entering college, and because 
of their inadequate training, carry with 
them the rest of their lives the blight of 
their unfortunate training. 

The small enrollment, the specialist 
said, eliminates certain necessary social 
activities, clubs, athletics, and other 
extra-curricular pastimes which a larger 
school makes possible, hence they leave 
school narrowed in outlook and stunted 
in, their understanding of human re- 
lations. 


cent of them have a faculty of four or} 
less, while the remaining 36.7 per cent, | 


Salmon Protection 


Found Effective 


Catch of Landlocked Fish in 
Maine Is Greatest in 
°15 Years 
More landlocked salmon have been 
caught in the lakes and streams of Maine 
this year than during the last 15 years, 


according to reports from anglers, it was | 


stated orally by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, Lewis 
Radcliffe, Aug. 20. The number of adult 
fish caught this year has been unusually 
large, he said. 

This is due, in a large »:cesnre, Mr. 
Radcliffe said, to the system ot si: cking 
the lakes and streams of the State by 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Some years 
ago, the State of Maine placed a rack 
across the outlet of Grand Lake Stream, 
which has prevented the adult fish from 
running downstream and over the falls 
during the spawning season, it was 
pointed out. 
— in keeping the adult fish in the 
lake. 


Wide Variety of 


Topic IV: Communications 


shown the practical contacts between 





with Communications. 


This has been of great | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UniTep STATES Daily 


{ 
| 


Analytical comparison of the hand and 
‘foot structures of man and apes reveals 
}no conclusive evidence that human be- 
ings as we know them today descended 
from apes as they are now known, it 
was stated orally Aug. 20 at the Na- 
tional Museum by the Associate Curator 
|of Paleontology, Dr. James W. Gidley. 
“The outstanding difference in foot 
| structure lies in the fact that the ape 
foot shows a decided specialization for 
| tree-living,” Dr. Gidley explained, “while 
that of man is essentially adapted to 
}running on the ground.” 

The development of the great toe of 
;man apparently is for the purpose of 
gripping the ground while 





| Topica Survey of Federal Government 


Information 


Requested of Adjutant General 


Communications Cover Diverse Lines; Careful Attention 
Given to All Letters Received 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles ‘presenting a>topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. * The present series deals 


By Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bridges 


The Adjutant General, 


LL requests for information from 
the records, whether the person 
requesting it is or is not entitled 
| to receive it, are answered. The only 
| communications that are filed without 
answer are those that are from appar- 
| ently demented persons; those that are 
abusive, and those intended to be 
_anonymous. Some communications, 
through inadvertence, bear no signa- 
ture, but, if the identity of the writer 
can be determined from the context, 
reply is made. - 

Whenever the recurrence of any 
class of communications warrants, 
printed forms’ are used in making re- 
ply. This not only expedites business, 
but tends to uniformity of action in 
like cases. 

As previously indicated, the variety 
and scope of inquiries received are 
well-nigh limitless. For example, The 
Adjutarft General has been asked to 
verify or refute the legend*that George 
Washington threw a silver dollar 
across the Potoma~ at Mount Vernon. 
Of course, it is unlikely that the rec- 
ords would contain any information on 
the subject, even if the incident had 
occurred. Controversies continually 
arise regarding some alleged incident 
connected with the wars and the dis- 
putants call upon The Adjutant Gen- 
eral for verification or refutation of 
the allegation. 

+ 

N ANY men have claimed to be the 
youngest soldier in the Civil War, 
and the same claims are now being 
made by those who allege they were 
children when serving in the World 
War. The question of who was actu- 
ally the youngest soldier will forever 
remain unknown as far as verification 
from the officiaj records is concerned, 
because those who now claim they were 
13 or 14 years of age when they en- 
tered the service are shown by the 
records, and they so alleged upon en- 
listment, that they were of an age 
that would permit of their enlisment. 

Unless every soldier who misstated 
his age furnished voluntarily satisfac- 
tory evidence of his correct age, the 
truth could not be known to the De- 
partment. Some other questions, such 
as who fired the first gun of the Amer- 
ican Army in France, can be deter- 
mined from the official records, and 
where the determination is possible 
and the work involved does not inter- 
fere seriously with more essential busi- 
ness, the applicant is given the #re- 
quested information. ‘ 

The amount of work involved in an 
attempt to secure information fre- 
quently seems of no concern to the 
writer so long as the desired data are 
obtained. He devises a cumbersome 
plan to accomplish his purpose with- 
out stating the particular thing he de- 
sires to know. If the particular item 
of information desired were stated, if 
of‘ record, the inquiry could be an- 
swered readily. : 

* 


As’ AN example: A request was re- 
ceived for a copy of the muster 
rolls of a certain Civil War volunteer 
organization. It is not the policy of 
the War Department to furnish copies 
of such rolls, for various and cogent 
reasons. However, the writer was re- 
quested to advise the office the purpose 
for which the copies were desired. The 
writer thereupon advised the office that 
she desired to ascertain whether a 
‘certain named person served in that 
organization. The individual did serve 
in the organization and the writer was 
furnished a brief military history of 
the soldier, involving a_ negligible 
amount of work compared with fur- 
nishing copies of muster rolls. 
Constant effort is made to reduce 
the number of communications, and to 
simplify methods of furnishing and 
“applying for information, with a view 
to causing the applicant as little incon- 
venience as possible and at the same 
time protecting the Government from 
fraudulent claimants. A large factor 
in this development is the finger-print 
system of identification, There are 
approximately 8,000@00 finger-print 
records on file, no two being alike un- 
less they are of the same person. 
Without the aid of these records all 
of the applications for adjusted com- 
pensation would have contained affi- 
davits of identifying witnesses, a tre- 
mendous burden that would have been 
placed upon the applicants as well as 
upon those who examined the appli- 
| cations in The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice. By merely imposing the finger- 
print on the application the identity 
could be established beyond doubt and 
| the examination so simplified that that 
| work was small as compared to the 





* * 


* * 


United States Army 


examination that would have been 
necessary if identifying affidavits were 


used. 
* 


OMMUNICATIONS concerning 
identity of supposed perpetrators 
of crimes and persons whose identity 
cannot be established at the place they 
are located and who are thought to be 
former soldiers are frequently received. 
If identification is possible—and it is 
possible if a legible finger-print record 
is secured and the man’s finger-print 
record is on file in the Department— 
it is positive and prompt. 

An interesting case, showing that a 
mother can be deceived as to her own 
son, and that by comparison of the 
finger prints identity is certain. is 
briefly related. The mother of an #n- 
dian soldier of the World War, who 
was drawing insurance from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau on account of the death 
of her son, advised that Bureau that 
her son was not dead but had returned 
to her. This meant that her stipend 
from the Governmen, would cease, and 
at least as far as the Government has 
knowledge, she suffered pecuniary loss 
and there seemed to be no reason for 
collusion on her part. 

The Veterans’ Bureau raised the 
question of identity with this office, 
and, after a reexamination of the rec- 
ords, it was concluded that the soldier 
was dead. Relief agencies and others 
who interested themselves in the case 
insisted that the War Department was 
in error, and that it was preposterous 
to assume ‘thaya mother could be mis- 
taken in the identity of her own child. 
It happened that there were two sets 
of finger-print records of the soldier 
on file, taken at Jifferent times, pre- 
cluding the possibility that the finger 
prints on file were not those of the 
soldier. 


” * 
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(CASES have been known in which 

4 two men enlisting at the same time 
and place have signed the wrong finger 
print, i. e., in effect, exchanged finger 
prints, but in this case that was im- 
possible. Notwithstanding the insist- 
ence of the mother and her adherents, 
The Adjutant General’s Office affirmed 
that a mistake was impossible, and 
that the finger prints of the man claim- 
ing to be the living soldier, which were 
taken and sent to this office for com- 
parison with those on file, were not 
those of the soldier. Notwithstanding 
this. positive declaration by The Ad- 
jutant General, the mother and her ad- 
hergnts insisted that the man was the 
lost son. Finally, the impostor ad- 
mitted his imposition and disclosed his 
real identity; the mother lost what she 
believed to be her son, and her insur- 
ance payments were continued. With- 
out the finger-print records it is doubt- 
ful whether the mother’s identification 
of her alleged son could have been 
disproven, 

The generally accepted idea that 
finger-print records are used in crim- 
inal identification only is far from true, 
at least as far 4s the Army is con- 
cerned. They are not used for that 
purpose by the Army, but they do 
afford a protection to the individual,. 
permitting him to identify himself 
promptly and surely without the neces- 
sity of seeking former comrades, often 
hard to find. Should he die where he is 
unknown and for any reason it be sur- 
mised that he is a former soldier, his 
finger-print record can be taken and 
forwarded here and his identity estab- 
lished. He can apply for certificate in 
lieu of lost discharge certificate, ad- 
justed compensation, or any other 
thing in which identification is essen- 
tial, and satisfactorily establish such 
identity without the necessity of ob- 
taining identifying witnesses by merly 
making an impression of his fingers on 
his application. | 


7” * 
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OMMUNICATIONS received and 

answered are not confined to writ- 
ten ones, as over 60,000 telephonic 
eommunications are received annually, 
42,000 rpferring to individuals and 19,- 
500 re heneeae matters. The 
persona] calls are approximately 15,- 
000 a year. 

In short, communications covering 
numerous subjects, from all sources 
and in every known form, are received 
in The Adjutant General’s Office and 
are always answered with a view to 
help the individual concerned if the 
public interest permits. Communica- 
tions are answered promptly, but if 
an investigation is necessary or it is 
necessary to send to the files for infor- 
mation, th. communication is acknowl- 
edged and the reason for the delay 
explained; and if information cannot 
be furnished, the reason is given. , 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Aug. 22, the 


Librarian, Army Medical Museum and 


LibraryCol. P. M. Ashburn, will discuss work of the library. ° 
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Analysis of Man’s Foot and Hand 
Held to Refute Descent From Ape 


Dr. Gidley Says Science Proves Human Essen- 
tially Ground-running, While Monkey Is 
Specifically Built for Tree-living 


whereas the comparatively smaller and 
less strongly inner digit of the ape’s 
|hind foot is used more in grasping tree 
|limbs, and would serve only as a hin- 
| drance if used in running, it was pointed 
| out, 
| “From this evidence,” Dr. Gidley 
stated, “it is apparent that man’s foot 
hardly couid have been derived frgm that 
;of any of the manlike apes, although 
| both might have come*from some earlier 
|common ancestor.” 
| Similarly, it is highly improbable that 
man’s hand could have been derived from’ 
the far less flexible and long-fingered 
|hand of the ape, he explained, for the 
|ape’s hand is particularly adapted to 
swinging from branches by hooking, 
whereas that of man is used mostly in 
| manipulation. ~ 

In study of various extinct forms, it 
is found that modification and mechan- 
ical adaptation of hand and foot struc- 
tures in both mammala and birds varies 
to meet conditions imposed by natural 
environment, Dr. Gidley stated. 


“The heavier the body of an animal, 
|for instance, the more strongly devel- 
|oped are its toes,” he explained. “This 
lis illustrated in the case of the evolution 
of horses. In the little ‘Eohippus,’ or 
|‘dawn horse,’ living’ approximately 50,- 
000,000 years ago, which when full grown 
| wa@ but a little over a foot high, the 
'toes were thin, with four digits touching 
|the ground. Modification and adaptation 
| has taken place to such an extent that 
in the horse of the present day, all but 
one toe have receded, and this digit, the 
middle one, has developed amazingly, be- 
| ing the only one to touch the ground and 
| support the entire weight of the horse.” 
Small animals with five toes show very 
little in the way of modification, it was 
stated. All squirrels’ feet are ss. 
!and the squirrel-monkey, a small pri- 
|mate, has feet like the ordinary red 
| squirrel. 
| The great ostrich, deer, cattle and 
goats all have two toes over-developed, 
|and the other three quite small in com- 
| parison, because of the body weight, the 
| curator pointed out. Similarly, smaller 
| birds and beasts have from three to five 
|toes nearly equally developed, depending 
! upon the weight of the body. 
| “When an animal has a heavy body, 
there is less need of a multiple of toes 
|to grip the ground jn running, for the 
| weight of the body provides great mo- 
,;mentum,” Dr. Gidley said. “This is ap- 
| parent in the case of the horse, where 
but one toe is developed to touch the 
ground, and this one not at all adapted 
to gripping, as in the case of lighter 
|animals, although it gives complete and 
'sufficient grip for an animal of the weight 
;}of the horse. 


Reasons for Doubting 
' Evolution From Apes 


“In the smaller animals, the toes touch- 
ing the ground are more numerous and 
claw-like, and are adapted more to grip- 
ping the earth as required when the body 
weight is less.” 

In birds, it is evident that the smaller 
the body of the birds, the greater must 
be the wing space, due to the fact that 
|a light body does not provide much mo- 
|mentum, Dr. @idley believes. If a spar- 
|row had the same comparative wing 
space as a duck, the sparrow would not 
be able to lift itslf from the ground, he 
points out in illustrating this fact. 

“Thus we see that birds’ and mammals’ 
hand and foot structures are developed 
and adapted along lines of mechanical 
adaptation to natural environment,” Dr. 
Gidley said. ‘“Man’s development is an 
adaptation for bipedal progression on the 
ground, while that of the ape is an adap- 
tation for quadro-pedal progression in 
trees.” 








| toe of the hind foot of the ape to the 
|great inner toe of man’s foot is paleon- 
| tologically quite improbable,” Dr. Gidley 
}concluded. “Similarly, it seems that 
|man’s flexible hand, used for manipula- 
| tion, with the shorter thumb, could not 
| have been derived from the hooking hand 
of the ape, with the longer fingers. 

“From such evidence, including definite 
| similarities and differences in birds, man‘ 
and the other mammals, it is logical to 
suppose that man could not have evolved 
from the manlike apes.” 


Specialists Named 
For Edtcation Work 


| Representative of Colored Race 
Named to Office 


Newly appointed specialists in the 
education of handicapped children and 
Negro “education will assume _ their 
| duties on Sept. 2, the Chief of the Di- 
| vision of Special Problems, United States 
| Office of Education, Mrs. Katharine 
‘Cook, stated orally Aug. 20. 
| Mrs. Cook said that both specialists 
;are eminently qualified in their fields 
| respectively and that their names will 
| be divulged by Commissioner William 
‘John Cooper in a few weeks. 

For the first timé in the history of 
| the Office of Education a representative 
|of the colored race will occupy a place 
|in the study of problems confronting his 
race, Mrs. Cook stated. 

Both fields of research have been 
}much needed in the office, Mrs. Cook 
said, and already the work which each 
will do has been tentatively outlined. 

The specialist in the education of han- 
|dicapped children will make a study of 
|the various State and city systems in 
| respect to children of this character, she 
| explained, and will ascertain the number 
|of such children, the methods of edu- 
|cating them, and the various problems 
confronting educators im affording them 
| the widest opportunities in spite of their 
| disabilities. 

Negro education has been much neg- 
lected generally, Mrs. Cook said, and the 
presence of a specialist racially and cul- 
turally sympathetic with their problems 
will bring to public attention informa- 
|tien of great value One of his projects 
| will be to ascertain if the premise that 
|Negroes require a_ special education 
adapted to their abilities different from 
|the Whites be true or not, she said. 





Post Office Supplies 


A total of 70,000 quarts of ink and 
35,000 quarts of mucilage are used an- 
nually by the Unit-d States Postal Sys- 
tem. Fifteen and a half billion stamps 
jand 1,250,000,000 postal cards are sold 
yearly to the American public. (Post Of- 
jfice Department.) ‘ + 
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Livestock Feed ‘Pea Canning Crop 


Termed Sufficient 
In Most Sections 


Federal Specialist Says No 
Serious Shortage Threat- 
ened Except in Areas Most 
Hurt By Drought 





Exceeds Last Y ear 


Department of Agriculture 
| Announces 10 Per Cent 
Increase 





| The 1930 crop of green peas for cap- | 


|ning or manufacture is estimated to be 
|about 10 per cent larger than last year, 
\the Department of Agriculture stated 
Aug. 19. Acreage had been increased 
12 per cent over last year. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


| 
| 





Deterioration of the corn crop w 


|checked during the last week by showers 


The 1930 preliminary estimate of pro-, and cooler weather, but improvement in| some 
Supplies of livestock feed this Fall and| duction of green peas for canning or|the crop will be limited because of the | Atlan 


Wiater will be smaller than last year,|manufacture, based upon reported yields| Seriousness of the damage already done, 


but no serious shortage is threatened ex- 
cept where the drought was most severe, 
W. A. Wheeler, in charge of the division 
of hay, feed and seed, Department of 
Agriculture, stated Aug. 18 in a radio 
address from Station WRC and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s chain of 
stations. 

Probably the most serious phase of the 
feed situation is the shortage of pastures, 
Mr. Wheeler said, the condition of pas- 
tures being the lowest in the 67 years 
for which records have been kept. The 
oats and barley crops, on the basis of 
the Aug. 1 condition, will be slightly 
larger than last year, he said. The ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Feed supplies for this Fall and Winter, 
from present indications, Will be mate- 
rially smaller than a year ago, but with 
the exception of the areas where drought 
has been most severe no serious feed 
shortage is threatened. 

Good Wheat Crop 


The good wheat crop now mostly har- 
vested assures a supply of bran and mid- 
dlings about as large as last season. The 
flaxseed crop, according to the Aug. 1 


estimate, will be about 10,000,000 bushels | 


above last season’s small harvest and 
should provide a supply of domestic lin- 
seed meal at least 50 per cent larger 
than was available last year. 
duction of cottonseed meal will depend 


upon the amount of cotton that is picked. | 
The Aug. 1 estimate of the cotton crop | 
suggests a slighly smaller production of | 


cotton and cottonseed than last year and 


the supply of meal may, therefore, be | 


slightly smaller. 

The stocks of old cottonseed meal at 
the first of August were about two-thirds 
as large as a year ago. 
high price of corn may reduce somewhat 
the production ‘of gluten and hominy 
feed and higher prices for alfalfa hay 
may restrict grindings of alfalfa meal 
in some areas. 


on hand in the western States. Taken 


altogether, it appears that supplies of | 


commercial feedstuffs may nat differ ma- 
terially from those of a year ago. 
Prospective supplies of feed grains 
have been sharply reduced by the 
drought. The reduction. however, is 
principally in corn. The oats and barley 
crops, according to the Aug. 1 estimate, 
will be slightly larger than last year and 


it should be remembered that supplies of | 
these grains last year appeared to be in| 


excess of market requirements, and 
prices dropped to unusually low levels. 


Corn Crop Short 
The corn crop has been cut short by 


the dry weather and prospects at pres-| 


ent are that the 1930 crop will be about 
500,000,000 bushels smaller than last 
year’s harvest and about 600,000,000 
bushels less than the five-year average. 
The grain sorghum crop has also been 
seriously damaged by the dry weather 
and prospects at the first of August were 


for a crop about 10 per cent smaller! 


than last yéar’s harvest. Taken alto- 
gether the tonnage of feed grains indi- 
cated by the condition of corn, oats, bar- 
ley and grain sorghums at the first of 
August will be about 15,000,000 tons, or 
14 per cent, less than the five-year aver- 
age. The principal shortage of feed 
grains is in the East Central, Southern 
and Southeastern States. Supplies in 
other areas are but little smaller than 
last season. 

The hav crop has been reduced about 
11 per cent below the five-year average 
production by drought and hot weather 
in the eastern half of the United States 
during July and the early part of Au- 
gust. The tame hay crop was estimated 
Aug. 1 at 83,460,000 tons, compared with 
101,786,000 tons produced last season, 
and a five-year average production of 
93,630,000 tons. 

Wild Hay Decreased 

The supply of wild hay will be about 
1,000,000 tons below that of last season 
and supplies of alfalfa about 10 per cent, 
or 3,000,000 tons, smaller than the 1929 
harvest. Only about a half crop of 


alfalfa is in prospect in the Southern | 


States and a poor outturn is indicated 


in the principal producing States of the| 


Central West. In the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States, however, an 
average harvest is reported and supplies 
of alfalfa in this area are plentiful. The 
present situation indicates that the bulk 
of market supplies ef alfalfa this year 
must come from Kansas, Nebraska, the 
intermountain States and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Probably the most serious factor in 
the present feed situation is the shortage 
of pastures. The condition of pastures 
for the country as a whole Aug. 1 was 
the lowest in 67 years that the Depart- 
ment has been keeping records and was 
estimated at only 56.4 per cent of nor- 
mal, Only once during the past 20 years 
have pasture conditions approximated 
this figure—that was in 1911. The low- 


est condition this year is reported in| 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, | 


Indiana and Illinois, but pastures have 


been damaged more or less seriously | 


over a very wide area east of the Rocky 

Mountains by the very high tempera- 
tures and lack of moisture. 
Poor Pasturage 

Poor pasturage has already made it 


necessary to begin feeding this Fall and | 
Winter’s supplies of oats, barley, hay | 
and other forage in some sections, and | 


this, together with the prospective short- 


age in corn, has strengthened the feed | 


market materially during the past month. 


Prices of most feeds, however, are still | 
Feed grain) 


lower than a year ago. 
prices also are mostly lower than at this 
time last season. Alfalfa hay on the 
Pacific Coast is much cheaper than a 
year ago but is now bringing about the 
same price at Kansas City as at this time 
last season. 
slightly above those of a year ago in 
central western markets.” Timothy is 
selling higher than at this time last year 
at most points, reflecting the drought 
damage in important timothy producing 
areas, 

While prices of hay and feeds are tend- 
ing upward, low prices of dairy products 
and of livestock are curtailing demand 
and causing feeders to conserve their 
supplies. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has made a special inquiry concern- 
ing the location of surplus hay and can 
furnish upon request names of shippers 
who have hay for sale in carload lots. 


The pro-! 


The scarcity and | 


Prairie hay prices are now | 


| of the harvested crop, is about 10 per 
icent larger than estimated production 
in 1929. On an acreage 12 per cent 
| larger than last year, the estimated yield 
;per acre is 2 per cent less than the 
‘low yield of 1929. Compared with five- 
year average date for, the period 1924- 
}1928, the 1930 acreage is one-fourth 
llarger than the five-year average, but 
|the production this year is only 10 per 
cent larger, due to the fact that the 
yield per acre in 1930 is 12 per cent 
| bélow the average yield for the five-year 
period. 





larger than in 1929 although acreage 
is 12 per cent above last year. Yields 
len Alaskas in this State were reduced 
| by the freeze of May 17, and produc- 
|tion on Sweets wa 
{weather in July. In the Tri-State area 


jof Maryland, Delaware and New Jer-| 
|sey, the crop was a near failure, due| 


{to the drought and hot weather pre- 
ivailing during the critical growing 
|period. The crop in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
jand Tennessee also suffered disastrous 
|effects from the same conditions. Dam- 
age in these areas, however, was offsct 


favorable growing conditions in New 
York, Maine and Utah, and by good 
jYields obtained on increased acreages in 
Minnesota, Illinois, 
rado. 


British Iron Exports 


Again Turn Upward 











Department of Commerce 


Fluctuations 


Fairly large stocks of | 
old alfalfa meal, however, are reported | 





Fluctuations in the British iron and 
steel export trade were continued in July 


| With a sharp upward movement, accord- | 
ing to information from the commercial | 


attache at London, Donald Renshaw, 
made public on Aug. 20 by the Depart- 
|}ment of Commerce. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

After dropping to its lowest level in 
three and onéhalf years in June, the 
British iron and steel export trade ex- 
ecuted a sharp about face and rose 52,475 


gross tons to total 303,444 tons in July. | Rocky Mountain sections rainfall, so far | 


This trade thus continued for the seventh 
month its alternate rise and fall and was 
at its highest point since March. 

The import trade continued the down- 
ward trend begun in March and totaled 
only 198,788 tons or 15,716 tons less than 
the June total. Pig iron production con- 
tinued its decline in June, while crude 
steel production rose slightly. The num- 
ber of furnaces lighted-was well under 
| the figure shown for the preceding month. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
into the British Isles registered their 
fgurth consecutive decline when they 
| dropped off 15,716 tons in July as com- 
pared with June. In all there were 13 
classes of products which showed re- 
dueed receipts against 6 in which there 
were gains—the gains, however, being 
all in quitesmall amountse The chief re- 
duction was that shown in the receipts 
|of structural steel, 4,394 tons, while 
others of note occurred in steel bars, 
4,231 tons; iron bars, 3,128 tons; ingots, 
3,101 tons, and wrought tubes, 1,528 
tons. 

The 52,475 tons gain registered in the 
July export trade amounted to nearly 21 
per cent-of the entire June trade and 
more than made up the loss sustained 
in June. There were 17 classes of prod- 
ucts in which the trade rose against 5 
in which there were small losses. The 
largest gain was that shown in the ship- 
ments of galvanized sheets, 9,811 tons, 
although the increases shown in the 
trade in “other” iron and steel manu- 


steel bars, 5,875 tons; tin plate, 5,471 
tons; wrought tubes, 4,612 tons, and in 
pig iron, 3,498 tons, 

| Pig iron production in July contiriued 
| the sharp decline which was shown in 
June. The output in the latter month 
amounted to only 486,100 tons—the low- 
est figure since January, 1927—in con- 
trast to 563,200 tons in June, while the 
number of blast furnaces lighted also 
| decreased—from 133 to 105. 


Prices for Nitrogen 
| Reduced in Germany 


New Schedule Credited to Chil- 
ean-European Combination 





A reduction in German nitrogen prices 
has followed the formation of the Euro- 
pean-Chilean nitrogen combination, ac- 
cording to cabled information from the 
|commercial attache at Berlin, H. Law- 
rence Groves, made public on Aug. 20 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

A new schedule of nitrogen prices for 
the year 1930-31 has been announced by 
the German Nitrogen Syndicate. The is- 
suance of a new price list, according to 
C. C. Concannon, chief of the Commerce 
Department’s chemical e@ivision, follows 
the recent formation of a European- 
Chilean nitrogen cartel. Prices have 
been reduced on the entire range of 
nitrogen fertilizer salts produced in Ger- 
many with the exception of synthetic 
sodium nitrate. In order to encourage 
buying in the off season, prices are grad- 
uated upward from a low level in Jul¥ to 
the peak which is obtained in February. 
| It is significant that the spread between 
| the low and high approximates 15 per 
cent in the 1930-31 season, as compared 
| with about 11 per cent in 1929-30. No 
doubt the present large stocks of nitro- 
igen have had a bearing on the establish- 
!ment of a low base price for the next 
few months. 

It has been estimated that producers 
| representing over 90 per cent of the 
European nitrogen production are mem- 
|bers of the new European-Chile cartel. 
| Prices for nitrogen produced in other 


Production in Wisconsin is only slightly | 


s curtailed by the hot! 


to an appreciable degree by unusuaily | 


Indiana and Colo-; 


Receives Report on July 


factures, 8,610 tons; in rails, 6,007 tons; | 


ithe Weather Bureau, 

| Agriculture, stated Aug. 
— and crop report. 
' The soil has become workable as a 
result of the rains in parts of the small 
grain belt, the Bureau said, and some 
plowing has been done. The weekly re- 
view follows in full text: 

The week was generaily cool in central 
|and northern districts.from the Missis- 
sippi Valley eastward and abnormally 
warm in the Southwest and Northwest. 
The first part was especially cool in Ap- 
| palachian Mountain sections, with light 
frost reported from parts of western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Moderate to heavy showers occurred 
| during the week over large areas of the 
more droughty sections of the country. 
These have brought material relief to 
many localities, especially in reviv- 


Department of 
20 in its weekly 


truck .crops and gardens where they 
were not too far gone, in replenishing 
stock water, and in some arek&s bene- 
fiting corn. The soil in many places has 
become. sufficiently moist for the re- 
sumption of plowing, especially in much 
of the western Wheat Belt. 

The week brought the best rains in a 
long time to large droughty areas, the 
most substantial being in Kentucky, parts 
of West Virginia, southwestern Indiana, 
southeastern and much of northern IIli- 
|nois, extreme eastern and southeastern 
'Iowa, much of South Dakota, Nebraska 
|and Kansas, rather generally in Mis- 
souri, north-central and parts of west- 
ern Tennessee, much of Arkansas, ex- 
treme northeastern Oklahoma, eastern 
Mississippi, and more generally in Ala- 
bama, 

Extensive areas are, however, largely 
unrelieved. These include most of Ohio, 
New York, Michigan, Minnesota, much of 
Montana, extreme western Tennessee, 
southern Arkansas and northern Louisi- 
ana, and most of Oklahoma and Texas. 
In these sections crops continued to de- 
teriorate, but in the middle Atlantic 
area there was some relief by light, 
local showers and much cooler weather. 


Rainfall Is General 
In Rocky Mountain Area 


Heavy, general showers continued in 
much of the Rocky Mountain area where 
rainfall for a long time has been 
| markedly abundant and much above nor- 
}mal, while additional helpful rains oc- 
| curred in the Southeast though much of 

eorgia is now becoming dry. In some 


|G 


this month, exceeds that for the wettest 
August of record. 

Over large areas receiving substantial 
| showers the drought has been very ma- 
terially relieved, while smaller sections 
had real drought-breaking rains. How- 
}ever, follow-up rains are needed rather 


| generally because of the extreme dryness | 


‘of the soil to great depth, and much 
|} water will be required to restore it to 
|normal moisture condition. In the sec- 
‘tions largely missed by rains so far, gen- 
‘eral deterioration of crops 
jthough here and there localities have 
| been relieved. 


In an area from Kansas northward) 


|to South Dakota the soil is now in rather 
|} good condition, and all vegetation that 
was not too much affected by the drought 
shows substantial revival, especially pas- 
/ture lands, while plowing has become ac- 
| tive. 
‘rains have permitted seeding of rapid- 
| growing forage crops. 

Smail grains.—Harvest of small grains 
is now largely completed throughout 
all grain sections and threshing pro- 
gressed very well under general favor- 
able weather conditions. Some injury 
to cut grain was reported from centra! 


Rocky Mountain districts, but this season | 
has been extremely favorable for secur- |! 


ing the small grain crops in excellent 
shape. Some plowing for Winter wheat 
| was done in central parts of the country, 
wherever there was 


Southwest is too dry for this work; in 
the Great Plains from northern Kansas 
| northward to South Dakota plowing was 
favored, with the soil in good condition 
for working. 


_Corn Crop Deterioration 


| Checked in Most Sections 


Corn.—Deterioration in the corn crop 
has been checked in most sections by 
frequent showers and cool weather, but 
!material improvement in development 


will apparently be linfited. In the south- | 
jern portions of the belt the corn crop’ 


was so far gone before the rains came 
that only a limited amount of the late- 
; Planted on bottom lands can receive ac- 
j}tual benefit, while in other considerable 
areas only a checking of deterioration 
is apparent. In Ohio the crop has re- 
ceived little or no relief, and much is 
being cut for ensilage. 

Some improvement is reported in In- 
diana, and corn has been helped in parts 
iof Illinois, while in the Great Plains 


| States, from the northern third of Kan- | 


|sas northward to South Dakota, much 
corn has been materially benefited. De- 
terioration continued in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, while about three-fourths 
of the acreage in Iowa is still suffering 
for rain, and much of that where the 
drought was relieved can not mature 
marketable ears.» In Wisconsin fairly 


good growth continued, but in Michigan’ 


the situation is unrelieved. 

Cotton.—Temperatures were moderate 
‘in the eastern Cotton Belt, but continued 
|}abnormally high in the west, while local 
| showers were rather general east of the 
Mississippi River. 
the drought has been mostly intensified 
by continued high temperatures and lack 
of rain. 

Texas had the highest weekly mean 
temperatures of the season, with only 
scattered showers in the west half and 
|a few eastern localities. Cotton con- 
| tinued fairly good in most of the south- 
‘ern third, but is poor to only fair in the 
northern two-thirds, with increasing 


‘complaints of small plants and bolls,!clear and intensely hot; showérs latter | 1930 totaled $6,350,000. 


heavy shedding, premature opening, and 
|top blooming in dry sections. Oklahoma 
‘has had no material relief from the 
drought and cotton shows further de- 
terioration, with plants wilting, shed- 
ding, and opening prematurely, and most 
upland cotton poor to very poor. 

In Arkansas there was considerable 
|local rainfall and progress was good on 


Address your requests for this informa-| European countries will probably be fixed | most lowlands, but deterioration was re- 


tion to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
epriculture, WasShington, D. C. 


| on the basis of the new German schedule. 
| A table of the new schedule can be ob- 
tained in this division upon request, 


ported from other places, with rapid | poor; pastures burned, Too dry to plow| pointed out. 


shedding in the hills. In other central 
parts of the belt showers were beneficial, 


. 


ing pasture lands and improving late | 


continued, | 


In some central valley areas the) 


sufficient rain to) 
| put the soil in condition, but much of. the | 


In the western belt | 





Plowing 





as*espécially in parts of Tennessee, eastern® cotton good on, most 


Mississippi, and in Alabama, though 
Sections continued too dry. In the 
tic States conditions continued 
largely favorable, except for dryness in 
extreme northern portions, and some 
local deterioration in Georgia. 


Showers Relieve Drought 
In New England 


| Special telegraphic summaries (based 
on numerous reports collected at the of- 
fices named): 

| New England.—Boston: Showers re- 

jlieved drought. Considerable blight in 

| potatues. Tobacco extensively damaged 
on the 16th by destructive hailstorm. 

| New York.—Ithaca: Moderately cool; 
rainfall light. Drought continues, ex- 
cept locally. Pastures turning brown. 

, Late potatoes setting poorly. All crops 


| 


| deteriorating account of drought. Grapes | 


holding up well. 

New Jersey.— Trenton: Quite cool; 
showers latter half, but more needed. 
Crop conditions largely unchanged, but 
prospects improved for some. 

Pennsylyania.—Philadelphia: Light to 
moderate showers were enough to check 
progress of drought, but not enough for 
desired relief; lower temperatures. Win- 
ter wheat yielding above average, with 
| quality the best ever; oats near average. 
Corn, except in a few southeastern coun- 
| ties, is poorest in 20 years. Late pota- 
| toes, tobacco, and truck crops badly dam- 
aged by drought.’ 
| Maryland and 


| 


Delaware.—Baltimore: 
| prevented further deterioration; mod- 
erate to heavy rainfall on 14th and 17th 
in Alleghany Mountain region revived 
|crops and pastures; elsewhere 
showers occurred, but insufficient. Corn, 
sweet potatoes, tobacco, late potatoes, 
| truck, and gardens are failure owing to 
|recent heat wave and continued drought. 
| Corn being cut for silos. Tomatoes, ap- 
| ples, pears, and peaches being harvested; 
light crops. Pastures remain dry and 
wells and springs low. 


_Virginia.—Richmond: Cooler; occa- 
| sional showers checked drought over 
;}most of State, but drought still un- 


| broken in north and some localities of 
;south. Showers sufficient to benefit late 
crops In some middle and southeastern 
|localities. Late potatoes poor stand. 
|More favorable for truck in southeast. 
Pastures continue short in all sections. 

North Carolina.—Raleigh: Consider- 
ably cooler; showers rather heavy in parts 
of southeast, but spotted and insufficient 
in north and most of west. Progress of 
cotton mostly good, though only fair on 
northern border; beginning to open in 
south. Early corn made. Harvesting 
tobacco finished in east. General rain 
!needed for crops on northern border, 
parts of central, and in most of mountain 
region. 

South Carolina.—Columbia: Progress 
and condition of cotton fair to good, with 
comparatively little shedding, and late 
crop still blooming and setting bolls 
quite freely; early crop opening and 
picking increasing. Intermediate and 
late corn, forage, potatoes, meadows, 
pastures, and other late crops in most 
sections need rain, éspecially in north- 
west. Y 

Georgia.— Atlanta: Showers very scat- 
tering; dryness covering increasing 
areas and generally detrimental. Cotton 
| practically made, but some deterioration, 
due to drought, with increasing shedding 
of small bolls; opening fast over most of 


State, with picking and ginning progres- | 


Lowland corn good, but 


sing rapidly. 
Too dry for truck and 


needing rain, 
| pastures, 


| Cotton Picking Started 


| By Premature Opening 
| Florida.—Jacksonville: Cotton picking 
'active; prematurely opening. Beneficial 
rains throughout section. Peanuts, cane, 
and sweet potatoes cultivated. Corn and 
hay harvested in good condition. Seed 
districts. Truck and fruit improved in 
south. 
over large areas. 
Alabama.—Montgomery: Rain quite 
general middle and latter parts of week 
and very helpful, but insufficient in some 
localities. Truck, sweet potatoes, pas- 
| tures, minor crops, and late-planted corn 
;much improved where moisture suffi- 
cient; condition very spotted, but mostly 
fair. Growth of cotton varied from poor 
| to excellent, but mostly good; condition 
mostly fair; complaints of top blooming, 
premature opening, and much shedding 
| picking made good progress in more 


Cool weather and considerable cloudiness 


light | 


beds good in central; backward in some | 


Citrus holding well; rain needed | 


~ Corn Damage But Betterment Is Limited 


Weekly Review of Weather Bureau Also Says Soil Has Become 
Workable in Parts of Small Grain Belt, Permitting 


/ 


lowlands, due to 


‘Showers and Cool Spell Have Checked oe of Wheat 


| 


| 
\ 
Said to Increase 





| Stores of Barley, Oats and Rye 


Also Gain While Corn 


Declines 





, Stocks of wheat, oats, rye, and barley | 
in store and afloat at the principal United | 
States markets increased in the week| 


|}ended Aug. 16 while stocks of corn and | 
| flax declined, the De 


partment of Agri- 
culture stated Aug. 19. ; 





llight to heavy rains; elsewhere rather 
poor or badly e 
| late; shedding rapi 
on lowlands; still bl 
on bolls rapidly on 1 
ling slowly in south 
Progress of late corn 


| / d. Very 
too badly damage eet potatoes, truc 


ooming and ; 
nost lowlands; pick- 


| meadows, pastures, swee 
melons, cantaloupes, fruit, 


Several Good Rains 
Reported in Tennessee 


Tennessee. 
good rains, mostly 
| west, hes ig 

ions, while showers e!s¢ L 
cot nouiceate Condition of cotton fair 
to poor; improving, but needs" pein; 
‘shedding and prematurely —— . 
some fields. Corn on lowlands mucl ~ 
| proved; condition fair. Late tobac co do- 
|ing well; early-planted ripening prema- 
turely, but improved. 

Kentucky. — Louisvill 
low temperatures favora 
rainfall moisture an 
‘water. Moderate to heavy 
most of State, best since May 
cient to start pasares some 
of west and southwest. 
Soteon and late upland corn, cowpeas, 
sov beans, and tomatoes improving. Gen- 
eral sowing of forage crops; enough 
moisture in most places for germination, 
but humidity still low and evaporation 
rapid; continued rains necessary for 
rrowth. Considerable stock water col- 
lected in creek basins and catch in cis- 
| terns helpful. 

West Virginia.—Parkersburg: Opened 
ol: light frosts in mountains, 


nent in those sec- 
Isewhere beneficial, 


rains. over 
and suffi- 
localities 


' decidedly co 
damaging bu 
Good rains 
Upland corn near f 
| proved, but water supp! 
‘too hard for plowing. 
Ohio.—Columbus: Except in one or two 
localities, rainfall light and wholly in- 
adequate and generally ineffective, but 
coolness and overcast skies afforded 
‘some relief from heat and drought con- 
iditions of preceding weeks. General de- 
‘terioration of crops, fruits, and water 
supply continued. Progress and condi- 
tion of corn very poor; much being cut 
for silos, but many fields too poor for 
even ensilage. Mostly favorable for 
‘threshing and good progress made. Some 
| plowing, though with difficulty. 
| Indiana. — Indianapolis: Week | cool, 
with frequent local showers, heaviest in 
south where drought conditions were 
most severe. Corn now showing slight 
improvement in most parts, but only — 
| planted will make crop In south; condi- 
ition in north varies from poor to excel- 
lent. Tomatoes, tobacco, and soy beans 
|now showing some improvement. Fall 
| plowing has begun generally, but subsoil 
dry and hard, except in_ parts of north. | 
Illinois Springfield: Further deterio- 
ration of corn stopped in most sections 


ailure. Pastures im- 
y still short. Soil 


| 


|by moderate temperatures and two pe-| 


riods of rather general rains in some 
|southwestern counties and spotted areas 
‘elsewhere; moisture only light and in- 
|sufficient to completely break drought 
|generally, though good amounts received 
at many points. 
oesaanine improvement of early doubt- 
\ful. Pastures have no feed value. Plow- 
ing began where’ sufficient moisture. 
Michigan.—Lansing: Drought unbroken 


| ported generally; nort 


and devastation 


|suffering severely 8 or 
jamounts to many millions of dollars. 
Much livestock being sacrificed. Corn 


being cut prematurely for silage to save 
| further deveriaratee Fotatte bean, and 
'truck crops greatly damaged. 

Wisconsin. Milwaukee: Moderate tem- 
peratures; cool at close. Light, scattered 
showers, moderate’ in some localities, 
benefited crops in proportion to amount 
of rainfall. Conditions favorable for 
‘harvesting, haying, and threshing. Pas- 
tures short and very dry and much stock 
i being fed. Corn meking fairly, good 
| growth; earing generally in principal 
producing area. Potatoes, 
| vegetables fair, but suffering from lack 
of moisture. Tobacco fairly goo 
| vesting begun in northern district. 


| Minnesota Suffers 
Continued Drought 


Minnesota.—Minneapolis: 
drought in practically all s 
unfavorable for growing crops. 


| grounds where 


deteriorated as rains t00! sp 
dly on hills and some | 328,000 and 173,085,000; corn, 2,795,000 
putting | and 3,135,000; oats, 17,881,000 and 13,-| 


Tobacco, some | 


Late corn helped, but | 


and further destruction of crops re-| 
hern section now\ 


cabbage, and, 


good; har-| 


Continued | counties, 
ections most} where. 
Corn) 


of leaves, top squares, and young bolls; | deterioration rapidly, especially on high rains in all sections, some heavy. Condi- 
| some beyond recovery; | tions much improved, 


Grain stocks Aug. 16 and Aug. 9, re 
ectively, in bushels, were: Wheat, 183,- | 


| 375,000; rye, 12,910,000, and 12,423,000; 


and ginning begun. | parley, 7,997,000 and 7,130,000; flax, 215,. 
very good; early | (00 and 293,000. 

favorable ~| 
and feed crops. | 


Stocks one year ago were: Wheat, 
172,292,000; corn, 7,372,000; oats, 14,- 
| 707,000; rye, °7,184,000; barley, 10,896,- 
| 000; flax, 213,000. There were 14,275,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat in store in 
bond in United States markets Aug. 16 


—Nashville: Several days of | compared with 14,865,000 bushels Aug. 
in north-central and!9 and 22,453,000 one year ago. 


Yugoslav Law Seeks 





| To End Unfair Trade 


e: Moderate to) New Statute Designed to Pro- 
ble in conserving | 
d lessening use of | 


mote Legitimate Business 


Methods 


| A law “to prevent all forms and means 
|of unfair competition in business which 
|may cause damage to competitors who 
use only fair means and follow respect- 
|able traditions” has been passed in 
| Yugoslavia, according to information 
| from the consul at Belgrade, Stewart E. 
|McMillin, made public Aug. 20 by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
|ment’s statement follows in full text: 
The scope of the law’ embraces legal 
measures providing for the aboli 





|name of title, bribery, revelation of busi- 
|ness secrets, employe’s abuse of confi- 
dence, premiums and lotteries, and the 
“snowball system,” whereby a customer 
gets other customers and in return is 
offered merchandise coupons. 

As regards advertising it matters not 
| whether the statements concern the qual- 
ity or quantity of goods, their nature or 


and terms of sale, property and credit 
| terms, method of manufacture or quota- 
tions concerning the price of the mer- 
chandise or work, the protection of the 
|goods by means of a patent, sample, 
model or trade mark, the methods of 
production or business procedure, special 
conditions, duration and capacity of the 
enterprise, the reason, cause or purpose 
for the sale or work, other conditions, 
rewards or privileges. 





State, but drought spreading northeast- 
ward over areas not heretofore affected. 
Rain of past seven weeks 7 to 25 per cent 
of normal in 10 northwestern. and 15 
central and southeastern counties. Three- 





for moisture and about half of corn in 
area where drought broken can not ma- 
ture marketable ears, but stalks and 
leaves taking on new growth, which will 
improve fodder situation; earliest denting 
and bulks in hard roasting ears or dough 
stage. Threshing nearing completion in 
north. Preparations for Winter wheat 
|seeding begun where soil moisture suffi- 





cient, but not much plowing yet possible. | 


Missouri.—Columbia: Nearly season- 
able temperatures; local showers almost 
daily and some drought-breaking rains 
over considerable areas in south, central, 
and west, replenishing domestic and live~ 
| stock water supplies and wetting ground 
to plow depths; great relief to man and 
beast, but too late for crop benefit. Some 
|late corn on heavier bottom lands will 
|be helped. Meadows and pastures re- 
viving slowly, but ground still hot and 
much soaking rain still needed. Apples 
dropping. 

Kansas.—Topeka: Mostly moderate 
temperatures; good rains over most of 
northern half and much of southeast 
quarter. Corn showing decided improve- 
ment over nérthern third; in southern 
portion only late fields in shape to bene- 
fit and considerable per cent there al- 
ready cut for silage; most of crop that 
survived in roasting-ear stage. Grain 
|sorghums, pastures, and alfalfa gen- 
}erally improving. Soil conditions excel- 
{lent for plowing and disking in north- 
| western quarter and most northeastern 
but generally too dry else- 


| 


Nebraska.—Lincoln: Cool, with local 


Condition of much 


| southern portions, though delayed by | condition generally fair to very poor. of corn crop fair, indicating half to 


Mississippi. — Vicksburg: Scattered 
showers, heavy in east and south, but 
insufficient in much of west. Progress of 
late corn very good where ample rain, 


| pleted and threshing ‘well advanced. 
| tatoes fair to poor; late 
ing most from drought. 


Iowa.—Des Moines: 


rain; slow progress elsewhere in south. | Harvest of small grains practically - vee snes crop. 
o- | rapidly. 


plantings suffer- | 


Temperatures |over most of State latter part. 


Pastures growing 
Plowing becoming general. 
South Dakota.—Huron: Moderate tem- 
peratures and moderate to heavy rains 
Favor- 


but deterioration continues over large normal; drought-breaking rains in areas able for threshing until interruption by 


areas. 
condition spotted; some shedding and 
premature opening; picking continues in 
seuth and beginning in north. 

Louisiana.—New Orleans: Local, ben- 
eficial, light to heavy rains, mostly in 
south, improving soil for plowing for 
Fall gardens and truck. Cotton opening 
rapidly and picking-and ginning pro- 
gressing well under mostly favorable 
conditions; little change in late crop. 
Corn mostly beyond material improve- 
ment. Rice, cane, and pastures improv- 
ing locally. 

Texas.—Houston: Mean temperatures 
highest of season; scattered rain in west- 
ern half and at a fe’ stations in east 
mostly ineffective, and general, heavy 
rain badly needed in all sections. Pas- 
tures, late corn, feed, and minor crops 
deteriorated, except where recent mois- 
ture; condition poor to fair. Rice crop 
good and harvest progressing. Citrus 
fruits good on older trees. Condition of 
cotton fairly good in most of southern 
third and poor to only fair in northern 
two-thirds; some improvement in por- 
tions of Paftlhandle where recent rain, but 
with increasing complaints of small 
plants and bolls, heavy shedding, prema- 
ture opening, and top blooming in dry 
sections; much opening and picking and 
ginning made excellent progress. 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma City: Mostly 
| part of week, mostly very light, relieved 
|drought only locally and temporarily. 
| Further deterioration of all crops. Cot- 
ton deteriorated; wilting, shedding, and 
prematurely opening; picking begun lo- 
cally in south; condition generally fair 
on bottoms, but very poor to poor on up- 
lands. Corn maturing short crop on bot- 
|toms, but mostly burned and failure on 
uplands. 


for wheat. 


| 


Minor crops generally very|tion in reclaiming 


Arkansas.—Little Rock: Progress of/fund could not take care 


Progress of cotton mostly poor;|of south and west, totaling one-fourth of rain. Ground now mostly in good condi- 





| Accretions to Fund for Reclamation 
Since 1902 Aggregate $149,200,000 


Collections “for Last Fiscal Year Total $6,350,000, De- 


Accretions to the reclamation fund, 
which is used by the Government to de- 
velop dry regions of : the West, have 
aggregated $149,200,000 since the first 
reclamation act was passed on June 17, 
1902, it was stated orally Aug. 18 at the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior. 





This revolving fund is used to advance | 


money for irrigation developments and 
those who benefit from its use repay 
lover a period of years the cost of the 
projects. These repayments have to- 
|taled $91,930,000 in the past 28 years, 
jit was stated. As soon as installments 
are received they are put back into the 
fund to be used again in building more 
|dams, reservoirs and water distributing 
| systems. Oollections for the fiscal year 


of public lands, sales, leases and royalties 

The money originally comes from sales 
of oil, coal, phosphates, oil shale’ and 
‘other minerals, as well as waterpower 
licenses, it was explained. 

No interest is charged persons on a 
project on the money used in its devel- 
opment, but the advancing of funds is 
regarded as the Governments contribu- 
arid lands, 
The ca 
is an exception, however. 


f Boulder Dam | argued. 
— The revolving, the .project would be between $157 and 


of the $165,-) $159 per acre. 


‘partment of Interior Announces 





000,000 project, and another plan for 
financing it had to be found. The Boul- 
der Dam Act provided that no funds 
would be forthcoming from the Treasury 
unless the Secretary of the Interior could 
show before such an appropriation was 
made that money for the project could 
be returned at 6 per cent interest. 

The idea was»conceived of generating 
and selling power, it was stated. Con- 
| tracts for the sale of power were entered 
into with several power interests, assur- 
ing repayment of the cost of the project. 
Congress, satisfied with the agreements, 
passed a bill appropriating $10,660,000 
for beginning the development. 

There has been a movement in recent 
years for a project financed in a like 
manner which would supply water for 
1,883,000 acres of land in the Columbia 
basin in southwestern and south central 
Washington, it ‘was asserted. The land 
is fertile, occupants would have a good 
market nearby as well as access to more 
distant markets by cheap water trans- 
portation, and sales of farm implements, 
lumber for homes and of various com- 
modities required by residents would 


it was amount to considerable proportions, it is 


It is estimated that the cost of 


tion of | 
ickwheat and garden truck. | unfair practices in all branches of busi- 
in most localities on 14th./ness, including advertising, fraudulent 
| designations, slander, use of another’s | 


composition, the source, sales markets | 


fourths of corn acreage still suffering 


Cattle Industry — 
Declared Weaker 
In All Countries 


griculture Department Says 

World Situation Marked 
By Small Beef Supplies 
And Decline in Demand 


A 


The outstanding points in the world 
situation in the cattle and beef industry 
are smaller supplies of beef in the chief 
producing countries, lower prices than 
last year, and a weaker demand in the 
United States and Europe, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Aug. 18. 

The decline in number of cattle in 
North America and Oceania appears to 
have been checked, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 

Outstanding points in the world cattle 
and beef situation are: (1) Smaller mar- 
ket supplies of beef in most.of the lead- 
ing producing countries, including the 
United States; (2) prices in consum- 
ing countries lower in recent months 
than a year ago, and (3) a weaker de- 


mand in both the United States and 
Europe. 
Marketing Not Affected 
So far, drought conditions in the 


United States have not resulted in any 
unusual number of cattle being mar- 
keted. In North America and Oceania 
the downward movement of recent years 
in cattle numbers appear to have been 
checked somewhat. Increases are ap- 
parent in some of the less important 
South American countries, but figures 
for all of those cattle countries are too 
incomplete for judging general tend- 
encies. 

Reduced slaughter in Argentina for 
1930 carries the burden of the decline in 
total beef supplies available for export. 
An unfavorable market in the United 
Kingdom is the leading factor in the re- 
duced demand for export beef. Conti- 
nental European countries show an in- 
creasing tendency to limit the imports 
‘of overseas beef. Argentina continues 
to send a fair amount of canned beef to 
the United States, but current imports 
of fresh and frozen beef from all sources 
are considerably under those of last year. 

Foreign Interests Decline 

Foreign interest in the United States 

market has been declining since the be- 
ginning of the current downward move- 
ment in domestic prices. The new im- 
port duties also have discouraged 
| shipments to this country under prevail- 
ing market conditions. In New Zealand, 
formerly the leading source of United 
| States fresh and frozen beef imports, 
| production is heavier than last year, but 
/ more of the output is going to the United 
| Kingdom. 
United States’ imports of live cattle 
jalso are sharply reduced, especially from 
|Canada. There has been some increase 
|this year in the relatively small United 
| States exports of beef and beef products, 
lespecially oleo oil. 





tion for plowing. Corn deteriorated early 
part, but will benefit by rain; some cut. 
| Potatoes, late flax, meadows, pastures, 
land alfalfa benefited. Much stock yard 
| fed. 

North Dakota.—Bismarck: While 
drought conditions were relieved in sev- 
leral parts by generous showers, these 
|were only local in extent and rain is 
'generally needed for pastures and Fal 
feed. Harvesting, except flax, is gen- 
lebally completed and threshing from 
lshock and stack is well advanced, due 


|to generally dry weather. Corn con- 
[tinued to deteriorate, especially late- 
|planted, which can be used only for 
| fodder. 


| 

| Cloudburst Injures Hay 

| In Wyoming 

| Montana.—Helena: Showery week and 

r oderate temperatures benefited pota- 
itoes, corn, alfalfa, beets, stubble fields 
jand stock water conditions locally. 
| Threshing wheat, early beans, and peas 
| progressing. Many poor fields of wheat 
‘corn, and oats cut for fodder. Ranges 
jand stock-water conditions improved 
lslightly locally. Winter pastures goods 
|in Chouteau County; grass condition not 
serious from Custer County eastward 
|Livestock mostly fair to good; scarcity 
of water causing considerable shifting 

Wyoming.—Cheyenne: Showers and 
cloudburst injured hay, and wheat and 
joats in shock, but good for growing 
crops, range, corn, potatoes, sugar beets 
jalfalfa, and alfalfa seed crop. Rainfall 
|in many southern and western counties. 
already exceeds the wettest August of 
record. 

Colorado.—Denver: Rains benefited all’ 
growing crops, but damaged hay, alfalfa. 
jand ripening grain. Sugar beets look 
|exceptionally well. Threshing Spring 
wheat continues. Warmer weather at 
‘end of week benefited western slope 
|fruit. Ranges and livestock good to 
| excellent. 

New Mexico.—Santa Fe: Showers at 
beginning; latter part dry, with warmer 
;days. Crops, range, and stock doing 
; well. Corn, beans, and sorghums ad- 
vanced favorably; cutting and shocking 
corn in south. Spring wheat and oat 
harvests advanced in north; preparation 
of Winter wheat land in east. Cottom 
good to excellent. 

Utah.—Salt Lake City: Heavy, general 
rains, excessive in some localities, 
greatly benefited pastures, ranges, and 
|third hay crop and improveg sugar beets. 


Haying and threshing delayed; some 
damage to cut grain and alfalfa. Live- 
stock good to excellent. 

Nevada.—Remo: Moderate tempera- 
tures; scattered, light showers. Ranges 


| benefited. Livestock in good condition. 
Second cutting of alfalfa under way. 
Idaho.—Boise: Moderate temperatures; 
frequent, moderately heavy, rains in 
|southeast damaged hay and grain and 
jinterfered with harvesting operations. 
| West and north dry, causing deteriora- 
jtion of range and Fall crops in some 
|sections. Irrigated crops doing well and 
|maturing in good shape. 
| Washington.—Seattle: High tempera- 
tures first four days; normal remainder, 
with light, local showers, mostly in east, 
'but insufficient to relieve drought. Wheat 
harvesting nearly completed. 
Oregon.—Portiand: Fore part hot, but 
jlatter part moderate; good showers in 
east. Wheat harvest continues, but will 
|be finished in some sections this week. 
|Pears being picked and shippéd. Grass 
on mountain ranges fair, but water for 
stock scarce, with springs and streams 
lowest in years in many places. 
California.—San Francisco; Season-,, 
able weather during week favorable for 
‘both crops and agricultural activities. | 
Picking prunes commenced during week; 
peach and pear picking continues. Decid-. 
,uous fruit drying progressed during 
week, with favorable weather. Citrus 
| fruits continue to thrive. Vegetables in 
good condition. 


we 
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ethe sale and distribution of natural gas | 


‘cubic feet per month, 22% cents per M 
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Montana Laws Upheldin Empowering 


Commission to Fix Rates of Utility 


Statutes Construed to Support Supervisory 


Agency Said Not to Violate Rights Given by 


Federal and State Constitutions 


State of Montana: Helena. 


GreAT NorRTHERN UTILITIES Co. 
Ve 


Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION OF ty 


TANA, DAN BOYLE ET AL. 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 66 


Appeal from the District Court of Lewis 
and Clark County. 

L. A. Foot, L. V. KeTTer and FRANCIS 
A. Sitver for appellants; MADDOox ana 
CuurcH, L. DONOVAN, GUNN,! 
RascH, HALL and GuNN, and E. G.| 
Toomey for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 29, 1930 
Hon. FRANK P. LEIPER, sitting in place 
of ANGSTMAN, J., disqualified. The Great 

Northern Utilities Company, the plain-| 

tiff herein, is engaged in the business of 

furnishing natural gas to the inhabitants | 
of the City of Shelby, Mont. The Public | 

Service Commission of the State of Mon- 

tana made an, order (which is herein- | 

after referred to) fixing a precise rate | 
or charge to be made by the plaintiff for | 
its product, and requiring the plaintiff 
to file, on or before a certain date, its | 
schedule of rates in accordance with such 
order. The plaintiff seeks, first, an in- 
junction restraining the Public Service 

Commission of the State of Montana 

from enforcing its order; and, second, a} 

decree adjudging such order null and) 

void. 


Facts Show Concerns 


Operate in Competition 


For convenience, ‘the plaintiff herein 
will be designated as the Utility, and the 
Public Service Commission of Montana 
as the Commission. In so far as mate- 
rial here, the facts may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: That the Utility is a 
corporation; the defendants Boyle, Den- 
nis and Young, the Commission; and the 
defendant Foot. the Attorney General of | 
the State of Montana; that the City of! 
Shelby is a municipal corporation; that 
in 1922 the City of Shelby duly granted 
to the assignor of the Utility a fran- 
chise, which was duly accepted, under 
which franchise the Utility acquired the 
right to manufacture, sell and distribute 
to the consumer natural gas within the 
corporate limits of that city; that in 1923 
the Utility, in the exercise of such fran- | 
chise, constructed its plant and began} 





to the inhabitants of Shelby; that in the | 
year 1927, the city, council of Shelby | 
granted to the assignor of the Citizens | 
Gas Company (hereinafter referred to as | 
the Company) a franchise similar to that 
theretofore granted to the Utility; that} 
in 1928 the Company constructed a sys- | 
tem for the distribution of natural gas | 
in Shelby which is in part a duplication 
of that of the Utility; that the system of | 
distribution of the company is being ex- 
tended so that eventually it will be an 
entire duplication of that of the Utility; 





conditions and circumstances, and there- 
after, and on Jan. 22, 1929, the said Pub- | 
lic Service Commission, Commissioner | 
Young dissenting, made afd issued its | 
report and order, a copy of which is| 
hereto attached and made a part hereof 
as Exhibit ‘C’.” ~ 


| Violation of Rights Under 


Constitution Alleged 


The allegations contained in Para- 
graphs XVII and XVIII are in part ad- 
mitted and in part denied, the answer as 
to these paragraphs being as follows: 

“As to Paragraph XVII, these answer- 
ing defendants admit that the plaintiff 


| proposed and filed with the Public Serv- 


ice Commission of Montana the tariffs 
set forth in said paragraph, but except 
as herein admitted the defendants deny 


}each and every and all allegations con- 


tained in said paragraph. Admit that 


| the Citizens Gas Company filed with said 
| Public Service Commission a complaint 


and protest as in said Paragraph XVIII 
alleged, but in this connection the de- 
fendants allege that said complaint was 
dismissed by the said Public Service 
Commission of Montana and no hearing 
of any kind or character was held or 
had thereon; admit that the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Montana, upon its own 
motion, held a public hearing at Shelby, 
Mont., on Dec. 20, 1928, to_inquire into 
the reasonableness and justness of the 
rates proposed by plaintiff in its Sched- 
ule 4-A, and that at said hearing the Cit- 
izens Gas Company and 12 customers 


| thereof appeared before the said Public 


Service Commission and contended that 
the said rates proposed by plaintiff were 
not proposed in good faith; admit that 
plaintiff presented evidence to the said 
Pablic Service Commission; admit that 
on Jan. 22, 1929, the said Public Service 
Commission made and issued its report 
and order, a true and correst copy of 
which its attached to the said ‘second 
amended complaint’ and marked Exhibit 
‘C’, but except as hereinabove specific- 
ally admitted the defendants deny each 
and every and all allegations as contained 
in said Paragraph XVIII.” 

It is alleged that such order of the 
Commission is violative of the provisions 
of section 20 of Article XV of the Con- 
stitution of the State of Montana, and 
also of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the Jnited States, in 


that the Commission is without author- | 


ity to fix minimum rates; also that sec- 
tions 3907 and 3908, R. C. 1921, violate 
the-Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. These 
allegations are denied by the answer. 
The complaint alleges, and the answer 
admits, that the utility has not and will 
not comply with such order unless it is 
determined in this action that such order 
is valid, and that, unless restrained, the 
Attorney General will institute criminal 
posers for the enforcement of such 
order. 


that this plant of the Company was con- Commission’s Action 
structed and is being operated in com-| 


petition with that of the Utility, without | 
the approval of the Commission, except 
that the Commission has approved the 
schedule of charges filed by the Com-! 
pany, and hereinafter set forth; that 
Shelby is a city of about 2,500 inhabi- 
tants; that at all times the Utility, | 
through its gas plant or system, has 
been, is and will continue to be able to 
furnish all of the gas required by all of 
the inhabitants of Shelby; that at the} 
time of the construction of the plant of | 
the Company, the Utility, with the tenta- 
tive approval of the Commission, was 
charging for its product the following 
rates: ~- . e 

First 10,000 cubic feet per month per 
meter, 50 cents per M cubic feet net; next 
10,000 cubic feet per month per meter, 
45 cents per M cubic feet; next 30,000 
cubic feet per month per meter, 40 cents 
per M cubic feet; next 250,000 cubic feet | 
per month per meter, 35 cents per M 
cubic feet; over 300,000 cubic feet per 
month per meter, 30 cents per M cubic | 
feet. 

Minimum bill: $1.50 per month per 


meter, 

That the Company filed with the Com- | 
mission its schedule of rates for gas, 
which was approved by the Commission, 
and which charges are as follows: | 

First 10,000 cubic feet per month, 35 
cents per M cubic feet net; next 10,000 
cubic feet per month, 30 cents per M 
cubic feet; next 30,000 cubic feet per 
month, 27%2 cents per M cubic feet; 
next 250,000 cubic feet per month,..25 
cents per M cubic feet; all over 300,000 


cubic feet. 
Complaint Charges 


‘Competitive Rates’ 


That the Company began furnishing 
gas in October, 1928; that at that time 
the Utility had 485 customers; that 
shortly after October, 1928, 127 of such 
customers of the Utility ceased to pur- 
chase gas from the Utility and became 
customers of the Company. Paragraphs | 
XVII and XVIII of the complaint are: | 
“Paragraph XVII. That this plaintiff, to | 

revent the loss of all of its investment 
in its gas plant or system, on the 8th 
day of November, 1928, proposed and 
filed with the Public Service Commission 
a tariff or schedule of rates 25 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet for all consumption u 
to three hundred thousand (300,000 

cubic feet, and 20 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet for all quantities over three hun- 
dred thousand (300,000) cubic feet, and 
on Nov. 19, 1928, this plaintiff proposed 
and filed with said Public Service Com- 
mission 7» tariff or schedule of rates, 
designated by said Commission as ‘Sched- 
ule 4-A,’ of 20 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet up to three hundred thousand (300,- 
000) cubic feet and 15% cents per 1,000 





cubic feet for all over three hundred 
thousand (300,000) cubic feet.” 
“Paragraph XVIII. That upon the fil, 
ing of said Schedule 4-A, the Citizens 
Gas Company presented to and filed with 


Nullified by Decree 


The Commission found that the sched- 
ule of rates of the company is just and 
reasonable, and made the following or- 
der: “It is ordered that Schedule 4-A, 
sheet 2, filed by the Great Northern Util- 
ities Company with the Commission on 
Nov. 19, 1928, stating rates for natural 
gas service available for all classes of 
service at Shelby, Towle County, Mont., 
be not concurred in and that said Sched- 
ule 4-A, sheet 2, shall be, and it is hereby 
disapproved and rejected. It is further 
ordered that the Great Northern Utili- 
ties Company shall on or before the first 


| day of February, 1929, file with the Com- 


mission a schedule of rates for natural 
gas service at Shelby, Mont., effective as 
of Feb. 1, 1929, and until further order 
of the Commission, which schedule of 
rates shall be embodied in‘a tariff known 
as Tariff No. 4, as follows, to wit: 

“First 10,000 cubic feet per month, 35 
cents per M cubic feet net; next 10,000 
cubic feet, 30 cents per M; next 30,000 
cubic feet, 2742 cents per M; next 250,- 
000 cubic feet, 25 cents per M; all over 
300,000 cubic feet, 22 cents per~M. Min- 
imum bill: $1.50.” 

Plaintiff’s motion for judgment on the 


pleadings was granted, and a decree en- 


tered adjudging the order of the Com- 
mission null and void and restraining the 


| defendants from in any,manner enforc- 


ing such order, 
that judgment. 

It appears that, after due notice given, 
a hearing was held by the Commission, 
at which testimony was adduced, and 
thereafter the order in question made. 
Section 3901, R. C. 1921, requires that “A 
full and complete record shafl be kept 
of all proceedings before the Commission 


The appeal is from 
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the Commission, then, unless stipulated 
to the contrary by the parties to the ac- 
tion, it is made the duty of the trial 
court to “transmit a copy of such evi- 
dence to the Commission, and shall stay 
further proceedings in said action for 15 
days from the date of such transmission. 
Upon receipt of such evidence, the Com- 
mission shall consider the same and may 
modify, amend or rescind its order re- 
lating to such rate yor rates * * * and 


court within 10 days from the receipt 
of such evidence,” the obvious purpose 


mission should 
dence offered. 


testimony ‘adduced at the hearing before 
the Commission, and no opportunity was 
offered for the submission of any addi- 
tional testimony, for plaintiff’s motion 
for judgment on the pleadings was 
granted. _ The rates determined upon 
must be just and reasonable. 





before it any testimony whatsoever. 


|rates must, of necessity, depend upon 
| the facts in each case. A rate altogether 
| just and reasonable in one instance may 
be most unjust and unreasonable in an- 
jother. Not having the facts before us, 
this court is unable to determine whether 
| the rates fixed are just and reasonable; | 
and therefore, we hold that that matter 


shall report its action thereon to said} 


of these a being that the Com- | 
rst pass upon the evi-; 


The trial court did not consider the | 


Sec. 3899, | 


R. C. 1921.) This court does not have | 


What constitutes “just and reasonable” | 


CURRENT LAW 


. Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Cartways—Establishment—Notice of 
posting— 

_An owner of land who participated in a hearing before the board ofSuper- 
visors of a town in a proceeding to lay out a cartway under Minnesota statutes 
and who appealed from the order of the board to the district court without ob- 
jecting to the sufficiency of the posting of the notice of the hearing until after 
the court’s determination establishing the cartway, waived the right to complain 
that the notice was not properly posted. 


Bruns v. Town of Nicollet; Minn. Sup. Ct., No.€7820, Aug. 15, 1930. 


proceeding—Waiver of sufficiency of 


Consitutional law—Class legislation—Motor carriers—Certificates of public ne- 
cesity and convenience—Exemptions— 

The California Auto Stage and Truck Transportation Act, in so far ag it makes 
the provision requiring a certYficate of. public convenience and necessity inap- 
plicable to operators of hotel and sight-seeing busses is not unconstitutional on 
the ground that the classification is arbitrary. 

_Sequoia National Park Stages Company v. Sequoia and General Grant Na- 
tional Parks Company; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 4308, Aug. 1, 1980. 





Counties—Officers—Eligibility—Occupancy of office of county assessor for two 
terms as disqualification for office of county treasurer performing duties of as- 
sessor— 

The assessor of a county in the State of Washington who served his second 
term as assessor before the county by incréase in population as shown by the 
census, became a county in a class in which the treasurer performed the duties 
of the assessor under the statutes of such State, was eligible to hold the office 
of treasurer of the county notwithstanding the provision of the Constitution of 


| such State making a county officer ineligible to hold his office more than two terms 





is not before us for determinktion. 


Commission’s Authority 
Is Determining Point 


| There are presented the question, or 
questions, first: Is the Commission 
| clothed with power to fix minimum or 
| precise rates? If that query be an- 
| swered in. the negative, then our labors 
| are ended, for the Commission is a crea- 
ture of, owes its being to, and is clothed 
with such powers as are clearly conferred 
upon it by the statute. (State v. Boyle, 
| 62 Mont. 97, 204 Pac. 378.) On the other 
hand, if the Commission is so empow- 
ered, then follows the second question: 
Are the provisions vesting the Commis- 
sion with such authority in contravention | 
| of Section 20, Article XV of the Consti- | 
j tution of the State of Montana, or of- 
|fensive to the provisions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
|the United States? Of these in their 
order. 


¢ 
| The facts reveal an unusual situation, 
in that the Utility is insisting upon fur-! 
nishing its product (gas) to the con-! 
| sumer at a rate less than that which the! 
Commission has fixed. That this is not | 





clearly disclosed by the complaint, arid | 
further by the fact that at the time the 
Commission gave notice to the Utility 
of a hearing for the purpose of deter- 
-mining the reasonableness of the charge 
then being made, the Utility was charg- 
ing 60 cegts per 1,000 cubic feet for the | 
— 10,000 cubic feet of gas, as its base 
rate. 


Before the date fixed for the hearing, 
| however, the Utility voluntarily reduced 
|its base rate to 50 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet for the first 10,000 cubic feet, and 
that was the rate in force at the time 
of the advent into the field of the Com- 
|pany. The Company filed its proposed 
schedule of rates, fixing as its base rate 
35 cents per 1,000 for the first 10,000 
cubic feet. Thereafter, and on Nov. 8, 
1928, the Utility filed with the Commis-| 
sion its proposed schedule of rates, fix- 
ing as its base rate 25 cents per 1,000) 
for the first 10,000 cubic feet, but before 
any action was taken upon that proposed 
schedule, and on Nov. 19, 1928, the Utility | 


filed a further proposed schedule known | 
as 4-A, fixing 20 cents per 1,000 cubic 


down to 15 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 
so that the base rate proposed in the last 
schedule filed by the Utility is just 30 
cents per 1,000 cubic feet lower than the 
jrate charge by it at the time the Com- 
pany entered the field.. Whether the 
original schedule of charges made by the 
Utility had anything to do with bringing | 
the Company in as a competitor, while | 
not material to this inquiry, is at least 
quite suggestive that possibly the Utility 
had been charging all that the traffic 
would bear. It is equally clear that a 
rate war is being waged, the objective 
oe to drive the competitor from the | 
eld. 


Legislation Directed 
At Utilities Reviewed 


_ Legislation affecting public utilities, in 
its earlier stages, had as its chief pur- 
pose the prevention of exorbitant charges 
being made for the product furnished: 
9s the field covered by these utilities | 
roadened, it begame apparent that the 
|public interest extended further than | 
| merely fixing of charges; that there was | 
embraced as well the character of the 
service to be rendered, the kind of equip- 
ment employed; and that these things, 
and others, are so interdependent that 
one may not be intelligently regulated 
ewe control being exercised over the 
others. 


The principle expressed by Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, and approved by the Su- | 
preme Court of the United States in 
many cases, some of which are: German 
Alliance Ins. Co, v. Lewis, 233 U. S. 389, 
58 L, Ed. 1011; Budd v. New York, 143 
U. S. 517, 36 L. Ed. 247; Brass v. North 


;due to the generosity of the Utility is” 


feet as its base rate, scaling the charges | 


| 585.) 


in succession, since the office of the county treasurer was a different office from 
that of county assessor, although the duties of the county assessor when the 
county was in a different class became the duties of the county treasurer under 
the new classification. 


Weston, State ex rel. v. Schragg; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22661, Aug. 4, 1930. 


Criminal law—Evidence—Best evidence—Contents of affidavit— 


Ina prosecution for violating the internat revenue laws, the refusal of the 
court to allow a witness to testify to the contents of an affidavit not produced in 
court, was not error, 


Workman v United States; C. C. A. 4, No. 3020, July 16, 1930. 


Criminal law—Evidence—Other 
ture of liquor— 


_In a prosecution for carrying on the business of a distillery without having 
given a bond in violation of the internal revenue laws, questions propounded by 
the court to the defendant when he was on the witness stand as to whether he 
had made liquor were proper, since the carrying on of the business of a distiller 
is a continuing offense. 


Workman v. United States; C. C. A. 4, No. 3020, July 16, 1930. 


similar offenses—Continuing offenses—Manufac- 


Monopolies—Conspiracy to restrain trade—Defense in action for breach of con- 
tract—Contract, between distributor and exhibitor of motion pictures— 


In an action by a distributor of moving picture films against an exhibitor for 
breach of contract to exhibit and pay for a certain number of pictures during the 
year, the distributor’s participation in a conspiracy to violate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and the exaction, pursuant to such conspiracy, of a provision in con- 
tracts between distributors and exhibitors, for compulsory arbitration of disputes, 
was no defense, where the distributor did not invoke guch provision of the con- 
tract and the exhibitor did not charge duress. : 

Columbia Pictures Corporation v. Bi-Metallic Investment Co.; D. C. D. Colo., 
No. 9198, Aug. 8, 1930, 


Motor carriers—Busses—Sight-seeing and hotel busses—Certificates of public 
convenience and necessity— 

A corporation operating a hotel in a national park in California under a lease 
from the Federal Government, and operating a bus line from two cities for sight- 
seeing ‘passengers and guests, was not required to obtain a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity under the California Auto Stage and Truck Transpor- 
tation Act in view of the provision exempting sight-seeing and hotel busses from 
requirement of obtaining such certificate. \ 

Sequoia National Park Stages Company v. Sequoia and General Grant Na- 
tional Parks Company; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 4308, Aug. 1, 1930. 


Prohibition—Confiscation of automobile—Protection of innocent holder of chat- 
tel mortgage— ; 

The interest of an innocept holder of a chattel mortgage in an automobile 
seized because used in the unlawful transportation of whiskeyy under South 
Carolina statutes, is not subject to confiscation under ‘such statutes. 


, Manufacturers’ Finance Acceptance Corp. v. Bramlett, Sheriff, etc.; S. Caro- 
lina Sup. Ct., No. 12963, Aug. 15, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 


| heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue ~*~ 


Public utilities—State Commission—Power to fix precise rate—Due process of 
law—Monopolies— mi 

Montana statutes, giving the Public Service Commission of such State the 
power to regulate, control and supervise public utilities, empower it to fix the 
pregise rate to be charged by a utility, and so construed do not violate the pro- 
vision of fhe Montana Constitution prohibiting monopolies, or due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution—Great Northern 
Utilities Co. v. Public Service Commission of Montana et al. (Mont. Sup. Ct.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 1936, Aug. 21, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Inventions— 

It is not patentable to do automatically what had previously been done by 
hand; the first to design an automatic device for doing by machinery what had 
previously been done by hand is not entitled to monopolize the entire field and 
prevent others from making and using automatic devices sa different from his 
that it cannot properly be held that they have been legally instructed in inven- 
tion by his teachings.—Ex Parte Albert Happel. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily, 1936, Aug. 21, 1930. 


Patents—Ice scoring machines claims refused— 


Patent 1772144 to Happel for Ice Scoring Machines claims 1 and 2 of applica- 
tion and as amended refused.—Ex parte Albert Happel. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 1936, Aug. 21, 1930. 


St. P. Ry. Co., 53 Mont. 302, 183 Pac. mission is empowered “to prescribe rules 
' lof procedure, and to do all things neces- 


Avrnonizen Statements ONtY Are Presenten Herern, Brine 
PusiisHeo Without COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DAILy 


Automatic Device for Scoring Ice 


» 


Is Adjudged Not to Be Patentable 


Substitution of Mechanical Means for Features 
Previously Operated by Hand Is Said Not to 
Involve Inventive Concept 


Ex. PARTE ALBERT HAPPEL; PATENT;ent. The frame which guides the cake 


OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS. 
No. 156. 


APPEAL! of ice is pushed along the platform and 


in our opinion constitutes a means for 


WHITTEMORE, HULBERT, WHITTEMORE and | 


Application for patent for ice scoring, moving the cake, A wheelbarrow is un- 
» machines filed Nov. 8, 1926, Serial No.| questionably a means for movinj ma- 
147008. Opinion dated Sept. 28, 1929.| terial even if it is pushed by hand. 


|the books, accounts, records and pap 


or its representative on any formal in-| 


vestigation, and all testimony shall be 
taken down by the stenographer ap- 
pointed by the Commission. Whenever 
any complaint is served upon the Com- 
mission as hereinafter provided for, the 
bringing of actions against the Commis- 
sion, before the action is reached for 
trial, the Commission shall cause a cer- 
tified copy of all proceedings held and 
testimony taken upon such investigation, 
to be filed with the clerk of the court in 
which the action is pending.” 


Question of Reasonableness 
Not to Be Determined 


Presumably the Commission performed 
its duty (Subd, 15, Sec. 10606, R. C. 
1921), and, therefore, that the testimony 
taken was transcribed and filed with the 
clerk of the trial court prior to the hear- 
ing had in that, court. 

By virtue of the provisions of section 
3905, R. C. 1921, “All rates fixed by the 
Commission shall be prima facie lawful 
from the date of the order until changed 
or modified.” 

In the case of Billings Utility Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 62 Mont. 21, 
203 Pac. 366, this court quoted with ap- 
proval ae following language used by 
the United States Supreme Court in the 


said Public Service Commission a com- | case of Illinois Central Ry. Co. v. Inter- 
plaint and protest against said Schedule | state Commerce Commission, 206 U. S. 
4-A upon the grounds that the rates | 441, 51 L. Ed. 1128: “The findings of the 


thereby proposed were ‘unfair, unjust 
and unreasonable’ to said company. That 
a hearing was ordered and held by the 
said Public Service Commission, upon its 
own motion, at the City of Shelby, on 
Dec. 20, 1928, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the reasonableness and justness 
of the rates proposed by this plaintiff by 
said schedule, designated as Schedule 
4-A. At said hearing the Citizens Gas 
Company and 12 customers or patrons 
of said company appeared, claiming and 
contending that said rates so proposed 
were not remunerative or proposed in 
good faith but as competitive rates. This 
plaintiff presented evidence in support 
and justification of said rates under the 


b 


/ 


Commission are made by law prima facie 
true, and this court has ascribed to them 
the strength due to the judgments of a 
tribunal appoirited by law and informed 
by_ experience.” 

Section 3906, R. C. 1921, provides the 
means by which the order of the Com- 
mission may be reviewed by a court. 
Under the provisions of this section any 
party to an action in a court may intro- 
duce evidence in addition to that offered 
before the Commission, and if the evi- 
dence offered by the plaintiff in the hear- 
ing before the court is found to be dif- 
ferent from that offered before the Com- 
mission, or if evidence offered before the 
court is additional to that offered before 


Dakota, 153 U. S. 891, 38 L, Ed. 757; 
Munn vy. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, 24 L. Ed. 
77, to the effect that when “one devotes 
his property toa use in which the public 
has an interest, he in effect grants to the 
public an interest-in that use, and must 
submit to be controlled by the public for 
the common good to the extent of the 
interest he has thus created,” has not 
changed, but the coneept of it has broad- 
ened so as to meet the development of 
commercial progress, 

“Property becomes clothed with a pub- 
lic interest when usgg in a manner to 
make it of public consequence and affect 
the community at large.” (Munn vy. IIli- 
nois, supra.) 

“The underlying principle is that busi- 
ness of certain kinds holds such a pecu- 
liar relation to the public interest that 
there is superinduced upon it the right 
of public regulation.” (German Alliance 
Ins. Co. v. Lewis, supra.) ( 

Heretofore this court was called upon 
to pass upon one phase of this act of 
the legislature, and in doing so, observed 
that by this enactment it was the pur- 
pose of the legislature “to provid@a com- 

rehensive and uniform system of regu- 


a _ specially created tribunal 
which the State exercises its sovereign 


Gas Co., 55 Mont. 102, 173 Pac. 799.) 
The duty of this court is to construe 
the law as it finds it. (State ex rel. 


Thelen v. District Court, 51 Mont. 337, 
152 Pac. 475.) 


Rules of Statutory 
Construction Given 
Some of the rules for the interpreta- 


ation and control ‘of public utilities by | 
through | 


will.” (State ex rel. Billings v. Billings | 


“The intention of the Legislature must 
be inferred from the plain meaning of 
the words. This rule must be first re- 
sorted to before resort should be had to 
other rules.” (Hedges v. County Com- 
missioner, 4 Mont. 280, 1 Pac. 478; 
State v. Cudahy Packing Co. 33 Mont. 
179, 82 Pac. 833.) , 

“The Legislature is presumed to have 


used were used in the common and ordi- 
nary meaning.” (Helena Light & Ry. 
Co, v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 57 Mont. 
93, 188 Pac. 702.) 

“While courts, in the construction of 
statutes, must ascertain the intention of 
the Legislature, if possible, such inten- 
tion must be inferred from the Janguage 
employed in the act, and not from any 
extraneous sources.” (State ex rel. Mur- 
ray v. Walker, 64 Mont. 215, 210 Pac. 90; 
State v. Bowker, 63 Mont. 1, 205 Pac. 
961.) ‘ \ 

“Wherever the language of a statute is 
plain, simple, direct and unambiguous, 
it does not require construction, It con- 
strues itself.” (Cruse v. Fisch], 55 Mont. 
258, 175 Pac. 878; Scheffer v. Chicago, 
Mil. & St. Paul Ry Co., supra.) 


Test of Reasonablenags 
Applied to Charges 


“Statutes are to be construed so as 


| best to effectuate the object of the Leg- 


islature.” (Special Road District No. 8 
v. Millis, 81 Mont. 86, 261 Pac. 885, and 
cases there cited.) 

With ‘these general principles in mind, 
let us examine some of the provisions of 
these statutes. 

Section 3879, R. C. 1921, makes the 





tion of statutes, laid down by this court 
from time to time, are: 

| “In construing a statute, the words 
employed must .. 

meaning, unless it is made apparent 
from their character, or the context of 





officio the Public Service Commission. 


understood the meaning of the words | 
used in legislation and that the words 


sary and convenient in the exercise of 
the powers by this Act conferred,” but 
is denied judicial powers, and reserves to 
every one the right to test in “any court 
of competent jurisdiction the legality or 
reasonableness of any fixed order made 
by the Commission.” 

Section 3883, R. C. 1921, provides: 
“Every public utility is required to fur- 
nish reasonably adequate service and fa- 
cilities. The charge made by any public 
utility for any heat, light, power, water, 
telegraph or telephone service, produced, 
transmitted, delivered or furnished, or 
for any service to be rendered as, or in 


be reasonable and just, and eyery unjust 
and unreasonable charge is prohibited 
and declared unlawful.” 

Not only must the charge be “just and 
reasonable,” but the service and facili- 
ties for rendering that service must be 
adequate. 





Undér section 3884, R. C. 1921, the 
Commission is authorized to ascertain 
the value of the property of the utility 
“actually used and useful or the conveni- 
ence of the public,” and is furnished with 
the means of procuring the information 
requisite to such ascertainment, and is 
empowered to make a revaluation of that 
property. 

Further, to the end that the Commis- 
sion may be ademas of the character and 
volume of the business transacted by 
any utility, of its income, of the expense 
of running its business, the Commission 
is empowered to require the utility to use 
a particular form, or forms, in keeping 
its books and in making its reports to the 
Commission. The utility is forbidden to 
remove any of its records from the State 
1except with the consent of the Commis- 


Board of Railroad Commissioners ex-|sion, (Sec. 3885, R. C. 1921.) The time = _ oped 


|at which the public utility shall close its 


connection with, any public utility shall | 9° 


given their ordinary | 


Section 3881, R. C. 1921, defines what | business for the year is determined, and 
is meant by public utility, and vests the|the utility is required to file with the 
jcommission “with full power of super-|Commission full reports annually, and 
vision, regulation and control of such/|these reports shall be in such form as is 
utilities, subject to the provisions of this | prescribed by the Commission and “shall 





the subject, that a different one was in- 
tended.” (Scheffer v. Chicago, Mil. & 


Act.” contain all the information deemed b 
By section 3882, R. C. 1921, the Com-!the Commission necessary Tor the proper 


q ‘ 


> against the Utility by numerous agencies 


BELKNAP, SIGGERS and ADAMS for Ap-| 
plieant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and IpE and THURBER, Examiners in 
Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 


This is an appeal from the action of | 
the primary examiner finally rejecting | 


claims ,1 and 2, which are as follows: 
1. In an ice scoring machine, the combina- 


Decision of , 
‘Examiner Affirmed 


| There is no question but that if a block 
| of ice is turned over on the Blakeslee 
machine and then the guiding frame is 
again moved by hand, there will then be 
a means for moving an ic: cake rela- 
; tively to the saws for successively pre- 


' senting a plurality of faces. We do not 


tion with a scoring saw, of means for moving | consider that there would be anything 


an ice/cake relative thereto to successively 


present plurality of faces of said ice cake | 


in operative relation to said saw to be scored 
thereby. 

2. In an ice scoring machine, the combina- 
tion with a scoring saw, of mcans for mov- 
ing an ice cake relative thereto to succes- 


|patentable in broadly providing kerfs 


on a plurality of faces of a block of ice 
and apparently appellant is of the same 
; opinion as we do not find any argument 
|urging that this idea is new or patent- 
lable. That being the case, it cannot be 


sively present opposite faces of said ice cake | contended that there would be any in- 
in operative relation to said saw to be! vention in employing the machine of the 


scored thereby. 

The reference relied upon is: 
lee, 902200, Oct. 27, 1908. 

This application relates to a machine 
for scoring blocks of ice upon opposite 
faces along lines running perpendicular | 
to each other. When this has beén done 
the cakes are easily broken up into 
cubes. 

The Examiner has rejected the claims 
on the patent to Blakeslee which dis- | 
closes a machine having a gang of saws | 
adapted to score parallel cuts on the sur- ; 
face of a cake of ice and provided with a} 
frame adapted to recefve the block, and} 
when moved by hand guide the block over 
the saws. When the scores have been 
cut in one direction tne block is turned 
90 degrees and scored with transverse 
kerfs. The block raay then be turi:ed 
and the saw 14 may be employed to 
sever the cubes. 

Appellant contend: that his machine 
is an automatic one for scoring the 
blocks on a plurality of faces and that 
the claim’ on appeal call for an auto- 
matic device. He points out that the | 
puide frame of the patent must be moved | 
by hand. Appellani also refers to the} 
decision of this Board in the case of Ex 
parte Witiams, which he contends up- 
holds the doctrine that it is patcntable 
to do autcmatically what has been done 
by hand ° 

We do iiot find that the ruling in the 
| Williams decision supports appeliant’s 
zontention’ It was ciearly stated there 
that the claims on appeal did not cover 
broadly all ways of doing automatically 
what had been done by hand, but were 
drawn to specific means. , We do not con-! 
sider it necessary, howéver, to discuss 
that doctrine in this case as in our opin- 
ion the claims before us are not limited | 
to automatic means for perfoymirg the} 
operations intended to be carried out. 

We consider that the inclusion of 
means for moving an ice cake relative to 


the saws is clearly disclosed in the pat- 


performance of its duties.” If the re- | 
ports do not contain all of the informa- 
tion desired by the Commission, then 
the Commission may require the utility 
to furnish such additional information as 
the Commission deems necessary. (Sec. 
3880, R. C. 1921.) The Commission is 
empowered, either itself or by such 
agents as it may appoint, to gprs 

rs 


of any public utility for the purpose of 
determining their correctness and 
whether they are being kept in acgord- 
ance with the rules and system pre- 
scribed by the Commission. @ (Sec. 3887, 
R, C. 1921.) 

| Under section 3890, R. C. 1921, the 
;Commission is authorized to “prescribe 
for each kind of public utility suitable 
and convenient units of product or serv- 
|ice”; to “fix adequate and serviceable 
standards for the measurement of qual- | 
ity, pressure, initial voltage or other | 
conditions pertaining to the supply of the | 
product or service rendered”; to “provide | 
for the * * * testing of any and all appli- | 
ance# used in the measuring of any prod- | 
uct * * * of a public utility.” In the same | 
section, the Commission is authorized to 
| purchase such apparatus as may be es- | 
sential in carrying out the provisions of 
the act, and any member of the Commis- 
sion, or its agents, are empowered %% 
enter upon the premises of any public 
utility for the purpose of making the ex- 
aminations and tests as provided in the 
act, and to use in making such tests or 
exauinations the apparatus of the Com- 
mission. 

By section 3881, R. C. 1921, provision 
is made for the filing of the original 
schedule of rates with the Commission, 
and a limitation is placed upon the charge 
therein to be made. That section pro- 
vides in part: . 

“Every public utility. shall file with! 
the Commission, within a time fixed by 
the Commission, schedules which shall 
; be open to public inspection, showing all 
rates, tolls, and charges which it has es- 
tablished, and which are in force at the 
time, for any service performed by it 
within the State, or for any service 
in connection therewith, or performed 
by any public utility controlled or oper- 
ated by it. The rates, tolls, and charges 
shown on such schedules shall not ex-| 
ceed the rates, tolls, and charges ‘in 
force at the time of passage of this 
“No change shall thereafter be made 
in any schedule, including schedules of 
joint rates, except upon 20 days’ notice 
to the Commission, and all such.changes 
shall be plainly indicated upon existing 
schedules, or by filing new schedules in| 
lieu thereof 10 days prior~to the time 
the same are to take effect; provided, | 
} that the Commission, upor application of | 
any public utility, may pregcribe a less 
time within which a reduction may be 
made; provided, however, that no ad- 
vance or reduction of existing schedules 
shall be made without the concurrence 
of the Commission. 

Under the provisions of section 389, R. 
C. 1921, it is made “unlawful for any | 
public utility to charge, demand, collect, | 
ow receive a greater or less compensa- 
tion for any service performed by it! 
within the State, or for any service in| 
connection therewith, than is specified in 
such printed schedules * * * as may at 
the time be in force, or to demand, col- 
lect, or receive any rate, toll, or charge 
not specified in such schedules. The 
rates, tolls, and charges named therein 








same are changed, as 

provided in this act.” Rebating, and 
the granting of any special privilege to! 
anv consumer or user, is forbidden. 
By virtue of the provisions of section} 
$897, R. C. 1921, complaint may be filed 


| 





[Continued on Page 11, Coldmn 7.] . 


‘reference to’ place kerfs upon the plu- 


Blakes-' rality of faces of the ice cakes. 


Even if the claims could be construed 
{as covering means for turning the cakes 
|so as to present different faces to the 
saws, we do not consider that the lan- 
guage necessarily covers automatic 
means for doing it. It might refer to a 
small hoist adapted to be placed near 
the machine for lifting the cake while 
permitting it to be turned by hand. In 
fact, it might even refer to nothing more 
than a pair of tongs in the hands of the 
operator for lifting the cake and holding 
it while it could be turned. These de- 
vices would clearly be means for carry- 
ing out the operations set forth in the 
claims. 

In our opinion, therefore, the claims 
on appeal do not patentably distinguish 
from the patent to Blakeslee and the de- 
cision of the Examiner is affirmed. 


. 


Supplementary Decision on Substitute 
Claims 
Oct. 5, 1929 


Appellant requests reconsideration of 
the decision of the Board of Appeals of 
Sept. 28, 1929, and also requests per- 
mission to slightly amend the claims 
which were appealed. ° 

AppeHant’s invention relates to ap- 
paratus for sawing kerfs upon opposite 
sides of ice cakes for facilitating the 
breaking of the cakes into small cubes. 
In appellant’s macHine the cakes are 


| passed with one face against the saws 


and then are automatically turned to pre- 
sent the opposite face to the opposite 
side of the saws. The examiner re- 
jected the two claims which were ap- 
pealed on the patent the Blakeslee which 
disclosed an ice-sawing machine adapted 
for sawing kerfs upon opposite faces of 


| the blocks of ice but no means was pro- 


vided for turning the cake and in order 
to saw the ice upon opposite faces the 
operator must turn the cakes by hand. 

In the brief on appeal, appellant con- 
tended that the claims as drawn covered 


;|means for automatically turning the 


cakes. In our decision we held that the 
claims were not necessarily limited to 
automatic means and that they were 
met in terms by the patent of record if 
employed to saw kerfs on oposite sides 
of the cakes. “We also held that there 
was no invention in kerfing ice upon op- 
posite sides with the machine of er 
patent. In this request for reconsidera- 
tion appellant apparently does not gues- 
tion our decision in regard to either of 
our holdings but desires to amend the 
claims so that they clearly define auto- 
matic mechanism for turning the cakes 


'and presenting them to the saws. 


Inaccurate Use of Ruling 
As Authority Claimed 


Permission is given to substitute the 
amended claims for those formerly ap- 
pealed and we shall now proceed to a 
consideration of the new claims. In ap- 
pellant’s brief on appeal, attention was 
called to ex parte Williams, a prior deci- 
sion of this Board, which appellant con-~ 
tended indicated that this tribunal re- 


|}garded doing automatically what had 


been done by hand as covering a patent- 


| able distinction. 


In our decision we advised applicant 
that we did not regard the decision as 
authority for this position. We stated 
that ex parte Williams related to the 
specific invention involved and Was not 
intended to cover the doctrine in a gen 
eric sense. In this request for recon- 
sideration appellant has cited various 
excerpts from that decision but has 
neglected to refer to what we regard as 
a most significant statement. On the 
second page of that decision, the sec- 
ond paragraph from the bottom, which is 
the opening paragraph of the opinion of 
this Board, is the following ruling: 

“If, as suggested by the examiner, the 
appealed claims cover ‘all ways of do- 
ing the complete operation automatic. 
ally,’ or ‘merely doing automatically 
what Williams, ‘No. 1377239, does by 
hand,’ then the claims were properly 
rejected.” 

This clearly indicates that appellant was 
unjustified in referring to that decision 
as authority for its use in regard to the 
patentability of automatic mechanism. 
In fact we consider that the situation 
in the instant case is substantially that. 
referred to in the paragraph quoted, » 


Substitute Claims 
Adjudged Not Inventive 


We have held, and the appellant does 
not question the correctness of our rul- 
ing, that it would not involve invention 
to carry out the operations called for in 
the amended claims on the machine of 
Blakeslee when the ice cakes are turned 
over manually. The only question be- 
fore us, therefore, is whether anyone is 
broadly entitled to cover all means for 
automatically turning over the cakes. 

The paragraph quoted clearly indi- 
cates that this distinction is not a patent- 
able one and that is our opinion. This 
is the day of automatic devices and when 
any operation employs hand manipula- 
tion, it does not require any inventive 
concept whatever to perceive that it 
would be desirable to provide automatic 
means. , The first to design an automatie 
device is not entitled, therefore, to mono- 
polize the entire field and prevent others 
from making and using automatic devices 
so different from his that it can not 

roperiy be held that they have been 
egally instructed in invention by his 
teachings. 

We therefore hold the subject-matter 


| of the substitute claims as clearly devoid ~ 


of invention over the patent to Blakeslee 

for the reasons above given but permis- 

sion is given to substitute these claims 

for those formerly considered for pur- 

pose of further appeal. « 
~ 
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PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Injunction-to Restrain Collection 
Of Income Tax by Wisconsin Denied 





Commission’s Assessment Based on ‘Reason- 
able Profits’ Upheld Under Facts Showing 


Unfair Diversion of Corporate Income 





“State of Wisconsin: Madison, Aug. 20. 


The plaintiff in this case, was not en-| made, as now insisted by plaintiff, be- 


| State Tax 





titled to an injunction restraining the | 


collection of additional Wisconsin income 


taxes for the years 1924, 1925, and 1926, | 


the District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin held. 


The two corporations principally con- 


cerned were a Delaware parent company | 


and an affiliated Wisconsin company. 
The ‘Wisconsin company manufactured 
soap and received an average price for 
the product sold in Wisconsin of $9.24 
per gross. The price to the parent Dela- 
ware company was $3.52, and the Wis- 
consin company made sales to the trade 
outside of Wisconsin at $9.14, the opinion 
explained. This arrangement and many 
other facts of like import show that a 
portion of the organization’s net income 
was being unfairly diverted from the 


State for the purpose of avoiding the | 


Wisconsin tax, the court ruled. In such 
cases the Wisconsin Tax Commission was 


authorized to impose a tax on the rea- | 


sonable profits that would have been 
earned in ihe State if no interstate agree- 
ments were involved, it was held. 


Another affiliated corporation (the 


Buckingham Agency) was an advertising , 
4 Its activities were all outside | 
of Wisconsin and‘the Tax Commission | 


company. 


was in error in allocating any portion 
of such company’s income to that State, 
the opinion ruled. 





THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, A DELAWARE 
CORPORATION, V. W, J. CONWAY ET AL. 
Distriet Court for the Western Dis- 

trict of Wisconsin, No. 1406. 

The r#emorandum opinion of the cou;t, 
delivered Aug. 8, follows in, fulltext % 
LINDLEY, D. J.—Plaintiff seeks to 
enjoin e State Tax Commission 
and the County Treasurer from col- 
lecting additional State income taxgs as- 
sessed for the years 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
on the ground that the assessments are 
illegal under the Wisconsin law and that 
the collection thereof would violate the 
rights of plaintiff under the due process 
clause of the Federal Constitution. 
Palmolive Company of 


had existed in Milwaukee since 1894, 


manufacturing and selling trade-marked | 


“Palmolive” soap. In 1923 the individ- 


uals connected with it as officers and! 


otherwise organized as a Delaware cor- 
poration, the Eastern Operating Com- 
pany, which during the same year be- 
came the Palmolive Company (of Del- 
aware), and later the Palmolive-Peet- 
Colgate Co., its present name. This cor- 
poration is hereinafter designated the 
Parent Company. During the same year 
the same interests caused to be incor- 
porated, also in Delaware, the Western 
Operating Company, which retained its 
original name during all the taxable pe- 
riod under consideration, but, later, in 
1927 became Palmolive Company (of 
Delaware) and through ownership of all 
the outstanding capital. stock of the 
Wisconsin Company, as a result of the 
latter’s dissolution, succeeded to all the 
assets thereof. The assets it thus re- 
ceived were subject to outstanding lia- 
bilities, including the alleged unpaid ad- 
ditional income taxes. 
plaintiff herein, seeking to restrain the 
taxes, and is hereafter designated plain- 
tiff company. 


Transactions Bearing 
On Organization Reviewed 


Upon incorporation of the parent com-, 


pany it acquired all the capital stocks 
of the Wisconsin Company. It then pur- 
chased from the Wisconsin Company all 
the assets of said corporation located 
outside of the State, consisting of real 
estate, warehouses, branch offices, mer- 
chandise and the accounts receivable due 
from parties outside of the State and 
the intangibles, consisting of traae 
marks, trade secrets and good will, pay- 
sing therefor by delivering to the Wis- 
consin Company a certain proportion 
of the latter’s capital stock, which then 
because treasury stock of the Wisconsin 
Company. 

The remaindtr of the capital stock the 
Parent Company then sold to plaintiff 
company in exchange for all the capital 
stock of plaintiff and certain advances. 
Plaintiff Company then bought from 
Wisconsin Company the manufacturing 
plant and equipment located at Mil- 
wauke, and paid for same by delivering 
to Wisconsin Company a certain part of 
the capital stock of the latter which it 
had received from the Parent Company. 
This stock become treasury stock of the 
Wisconsin Company. The capital stock 
of the Wisconsin Company remaining in 
the hands of plaintiff company then and 
thenceforth constituted the only capital 
stock of Wisconsin Company outstand- 
ing. 

As a result of this 
Parent Company became the owner of 
the property transferred to it by Wis- 
consin Company, constituting all tangi- 
ble property outside Wisconsin and the 
intangibles aforesaid and of all the cap- 
ital stock of plaintiff. Plaintiff became 
the owner of the Milwaukee plant and 
equipment and of all the capital stock 
of Wisconsin Company. The letter re- 


Milwaukee and the accounts receivable 
relating to Wisconsin business. The 
properties of the three companies re- 
mained in this status throughout the 
taxable period. ; 

The three corporations were governed 
by officers and directors substantially 
identical. The Parent Company estuab- 
lished its chief office in Chicago, where 
it occupied seven floors. 
no separate offices and no full-time em- 
ployes. Its transactions were few, and 
its books and records were kept by. the 
office of Parent Company. 


Tax Commission 
Allocated Profits 


Plaintiff leased the manufacturing 
plant and equipment occupied by Wis- 
consin Company at Milwaukee, and con- 
veyed by the latter to plaintiff as afore- 
said, to the Wisconsin Company for™a 


fixed rental in 1924 of $120,000.00 plus | 


taxes and repairs and in+1925 and 1926 
for 5% per cent of the investment 
@therein plus depreciation. The rental 


‘for 1925 was $234,394.00 and for 1926) 


$231,108.00. 

Parent Company contracted with Wis- 
consin Company to buy the latter’s en- 
tire output of Palmolive soap, except 
such as Wisconsin Company might sell 
in Wisconsin, for the year 1924, at fac- 
tory cost plus 3 per cent. For 1925 and 
1926 the purchase price was factory 

® cost plus 6 per cent, the change being 


( 


L Wisconsin, | 
hereinafter referred to as the Wisconsin 
Company, under that and other names, | 


Hence it became, 


reorganization , 


mained the owner of the inventory at | 


Plaintiff had| 


cause in 1924 glycerine—a by-product 
of considerable importance as a sale- 
able \product—was not credited against 


factory cost, whereas in 1925 and 1926 | 
| it was, though the,contract for none of | 
Plaintiff 


|the years mentions glycerine. 
asserts that the failure to consider the 
|proceeds of sale of glycerine in deter- 
mining factory costs in 1924 was due to 
an oversight, and that it was a matter 
involving too much labor thereafter to 
correct the same, though the glycerine 
sales in 1924 amounted to $493,000, and 
increased through following years to 
over $900,000 in 1926. The Parent Com- 
pany purchased all material for the Wis- 
consin fompany and reserved the con- 
tractual right to supervise the Wiscon- 
;sin Company’s mantfacturing activities. 
As a result of the reorganization 
‘above narrated there were created an 
open account from Wisconsin Company 
to Parent Company of $1,597,390 and one 
\from plaintiff to Parent Company of 
$4,058,569. Upon these accounts no in- 
| terest was charged in 1924, but in 1925 
|and 1926 the Parent Company charged 
514 per cent. 

The Wisconsin Company calculated in. 
come upon the basis of its profits upon 
its factory cost plus percentage con- 
tracts aforementioned and its profits 
from Wisconsin sales and in 1924 re- 
ported an income of $298,000, in 1925 
$273,000, and in 1926 $341,000. Plaintiff 
reported on the basis of its rental re- 
ceipts from Wisconsin Company less in- 
terest paid to Parent Company and re- 
ported net income in 1984, of $17,930, in 
| 1925 a deficit of $90,911, and in 1926 a 
| deficit of $101,352. The Tax Commission 
| allocated certain of the proffts of the 
| Parent Company and of the Buckingham 
; Agency to these two companies, fixing 
| the taxable income of both of them for 
| 1924 at $1,297,967, or an increase of $1,- 
175,108, and for 1926 at $1,367,879, or an 
increase of $1,127,446. It is the assess- 
ments upon this alleged additional in- 
come that plaintiff now seeks to enjoin. 


Statutes Relied On 


To Support Action 


The defendants justified their actions 
under section 71.01 of the Wisconsin 
statute, which provides: “There shall 
be assessed, levied, collected and paid a 
; tax on all average net income as here- 
-Inafter provided, by every person resid- 
ing within the State, or by his personal 
representative in case of,death; and by 
every nonresident of the State, upon 
such income as is derived from property 
located or business transacted within 
the State, except aS hereinafter ex- 
empted”; under section 71.02, which pro- 
vides: “Income from mercantile or man- 
ufacturing business, rentals, royalties or 
the operation of any farm, mine or 
quarry or from the sale of real or per- 
|sonal property forthe purposes of tax- 
ation shall follow the situs of the prop- 
|erty or business from which derived”; 
and under ‘section 71.25, which pro- 
vides: “When any corporation liable to 
taxation under the act conducts its busi- 
ness in such manner as either directly 
or indirectly to benefit the members or 
stockholders thereof or any person in- 
terested in such business, by selling its 
products or the goods or commodities 
in which it deals at less than the fair 
price which might be obtained therefor, 
|of where a corporation, a substantial 


either directly or indirectly by another 
corporation, acquires and disposes of the 
products of the corporation so owning 
a substantial portion of its stock in such 
manner as to create a loss or improper 
net income, the Commission may deter- 
mine the amount of taxable income of 
such corporation for the calendar or 
fiscal year, having due regard for the 
reasonable profits which but for such ar- 
rangement or unrderstanding might or 
could have been obtained from dealing 
in such products, goods or commodities.” 

The Commission contends that it ig- 
nored no constitutional rights of plain- 
tiff but recognized all of such rights 
and rendered its decisions in accordance 
therewith. The question as presented 
is whether, with the same business in 
| Wisconsin as before, the corporation has 
by its contracts so manipulated its or- 
ganization and contracts and relations 
to cover up the true income attributable 
to Wisconsin property and _ business; 
whether the court may go behind the 
contracts of the corelated corporations, 
or whether it,is bound by the same. 


Effect of Contracts 
Is Deciding Point 


If the contracts are binding upon the 
State, if no part of the alleged addi- 
tional income is attributable to the State 
of Wisconsin, no relief can be had, but 
if the circumstances are such that it 
follows that the contracts were made for 
the express purpose of evading taxation, 
that is to attempt to remove, without 
in fact removing, income earned in the 
State of Wisconsin to a place beyond 
the State, then the court has a right to 
go behind the contract and ascertain 
the facts. 

The Wisconsin Company shipped di- 
rect to Parent Company’s customers out- 
side Wisconsin just as it did to its own 
customers in the State, and losses from 
miscarriage of shipments were treated 
as an expense of Wisconsin Company. 
The Parent Company advertised for Wis- 
consin Company, and reserved in its con- 
tract thé right to control the amount of 
| product which Wisconsin Company might 
sell to its trade. 

The Federal income tax return of Wis- 
consin Company was consolidated with 
that of Parent Company and plaintiff 
company, but no part of the Federal 
income tax was charged to the Wiscon- 
| sin Company or to plaintiff. One ofthe 
| witnesses for plaintiff in his testimony 
stated that the “branch accounting work 
at Milwaukee” necessitated the employ- 
mént of three people. New additions to 
the machinery and equipment at Mil- 
waukee were purchased by Wisconsin 
Company and charged to plaintiff. 

Plaintiff evidently had no office and no 
activities other than to lease the plant 
to Wisconsin Company and pay interest 
|to the Parent Company. Though plain- 
tiff claims that an item of approximately 
$500,000 representing proceeds of sale 
of glycerine was incorrectly treated, it 
explains the failure of either plaintiff or 
Wisconsin to attempt to eorrect the same 
by saying that the resulting difference 
in factory cost was so insubstantial as 
not to warrant the expense of the labor 
to correct the same. 

Though the account of over $4,500,000 
jappears due from plaintiff to Parent 

. 


| 


portion of whose capital stock is owned | 
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cece 
Wisconsin—Income tax—Income diverted from State by means of intercom- 


Evidence considered afd held that the taxpaying corporation had by means 
of certain intercompany contracts, particularly a cost plus contract between 
itself and an affilidted Wisconsin company, so manipulated its organization as 
to cover up the true income attributable to Wisconsin property and business; 
under such circumstances, the Wisconsin Tax Commission could, under the 


Wisconsin law and without violating any provision of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, determine the amount of taxable income on the basis of reasonable prof- 
its which would have been obtained but for such intercompany agreements.— 
Palmolive Co. v. Conway. (D. C. W. D. Wis.)—V U. S. Daily, 1937, Aug. 21, 


1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 





No decisions were promulgated Afig. 20. 





| Less Than 1.1 Per Cent 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 20. 

Less than 1.1 per cent of North Caro- 
lina’s 3,170,287 residents have paid State 
income taxes for the year 1929, accord- 
ing to figures prepared by the office of 
the North Carplina Commissioner of 
Revenue. On June 30, the total number 
of individual income-tax payers was 34,- 
833, and the amount of tax collected 
$1,780,307, the figures reveal. 

North Carolina had 2,692 domestic 
corporations subject to income tax on 
July 1, and up to that time these cor- 
porations. had paid State income taxes 
tamounting to $2,339,938, accerding to 
the Commissioner’s tabulation. Pay- 
ments by the 465 foreign corporations 


gated $3,353,770. 





—~ 


Company, no charge of \interest thereon 
was made during 1924. fter that year, 
though no change in contract to such ef- 
fect was made, interest at 5'2 per cent 
per annum was charged, and was of such 
amount as to wipe out plaintiff’s income 
from rentai and create a deficiency. In- 
terest was charged to Wisconsin corpo- 
|ration on an open account in favor of 


Parent Company in 1925 and 1926, but | 


not in 1924, though the account existed 
in that year also. The only fair conclu- 
sion is that these inconsistencies in the 


glycerine and interest accounts were ig- ; 
nored, for the reason that in the end ali | 


profits, directly or indirectly, through 
the control of plaintiff and Wisconsin 
;Company passed to the stockholders of 
|Parent Company, and_ bookkeeping 
charges between the various corpora- 


tions were, therefore, not of essential or | 


| substantial importance. 
Agreements Called | 


Fraud on State Tax 

Though Wisconsin Company attempted 
to transfer its good will to Parent Com- 
pany it necessarily reserved such part 
thereof as were involved in the manu- 
facture of Palmolive soap under the 
trade mark name, according to the trade 
formulae developed in the past, and in 
the direct sale of the trade marked ar- 
ticle to the trade in Wisconsin. The 
Wisconsin Company for the period of 
1924, 1925 and 1926 received an average 
price per gross for the product sold 
Parent Company of $3.52 and for the 
‘product sold in the trade in “Wisconsin 
of $9.24% while the Parent: Company re- 


ceived from the trade for its soap manu- | 


factured by Wisconsin Company an aver- 
age price of $9.14. This resulted in an 
average gross profit to Wisconsin Com- 
pany of 17 cents per gross on the goods 
sold Parent Company and of $5.78 on 
the goods sold direct to Wisconsin trade, 
while the Parent Company in the same 
years realized upon the soap manufac- 
tured by Wisconsin Company for it of 
$5.61 per gross. 

Through its operations during the pe- 
riod of 1921, 1922 and 1923 the Wiscon- 


sin Company sold on an average per, 


| year $19,519,531 with an average gross 
profit of $10,305,573, or over 50 per cent 
of the sales. For the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926, the Wisconsin Company, with 
‘a product of some slightly greater cost, 
had total average sales, including Wis- 
consirf sales, of $11,711,975, and an aver- 
age gross profits therefrom of $936,463, 
or only about 9 per cent of the sales. 
The gross profit in the tree latter years 
was less than 10 per cent of the gross 
profits for the three preceding years, 
though the volume of articles sold was 
greater. Obviously this reduction of 
over 90 per cent in gross profit and of 
almost 50 per cent in total sales was due 
entirely to the fact that under its con- 


tract in the latter years, it sold substan- | 


tially all its product for factory cost 
plus 3 per cent or 6 per cent to the Par- 
ent Company, which then disposed of 
same to the trade at an average gross 
profit of about 50 per cent, which in the 
former years had been realized by Wis- 
consin Company. 

These and many other facts of like 
import and significance lead the court 
to conclude that under the undisputed 
circumstances shown, and the intercor- 
porate relations shown, the contract of 
factory cost plus percentage manufac- 
ture and sale to the Parent Company con- 
stituted a fraud upon the income tax 
laws of Wisconsin. 


Right to Go Behind 


Corporate Entities Upheld 

Though a corporation, like a natural 
person, may freely change its residence 
at will for no other purpose than to es- 
cape taxation in Wisconsin (Wiil of 
Heymann, 190 Wis. 97, 104; In re Village 
of Chenequa, 197 Wis. 163, 169); though 
corporations may be interrelated by 
means of common directors or common 
ownership of stock and yet make valid 
contracts (Smith v. Chase & Baker 
Piano Mfg. Company, 197 Fed. 468); 
and though tax commissions are ordi- 
narily not concerned with the question 
as to the wisdom of such contracts, and 
may not generally obtrude their judg- 
ment as to the wisdom of such contracts 
upon such corporations (Yokam v. Provi- 
dence Biltmore Hotel Company, 34 Fed. 
| (2) 533, 538; S. W. Tel. Co. v. Public 
Service Com., 262 U. S., 276, 289; U. F. 
|Gas Co. v. R. R. Com of Ky., 278 U. S. 
300), yet commissions as well as courts 
may legitimately look beyond the corpo- 
rate entities and determine the facts as 
they are. : 

In the language of the Supreme Court 
“while the statements of the law thus 
relied upon are satisfactory in the con- 
nection in which they were used, they 
have been plainly and repeatedly held 
{not applicable where stock ownership 
has been resorted to, not for the pur- 
} pose of participating in the affairs of a 
corporation in the nominal and usual 
manner, but for the purpose, as in this 
case, of controlling a subsidiary com- 
pany so that it may be used as a mere 
agency or instrumentality of the owning 
;company or companies.” (Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., ét al. v. 
Minneapolis Civil & Commerce Assn., 
247 U. S. 490.) 

To be continued in the issue of 
Aug. 22 


|Local Units Spend Most 
| Pay North Carolina Tax 


Of Wisconsin Revenues 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Aug. 20. 
Local governmental units expend ap- 
| proximately 90 per. cent of the total 
jtaxes paid in Wisconsin, Gov. Walter 
|J. Kohler stated recently in an address. 
|'Any substantial lessening of the tax 
burden must come principally from these 
local units, either through growth of the 
wealth and income of the State, the con- 
trol of expenditures, or by finding new 
‘revenue, the Governor declared. 


‘Taxpayers Asked to Put 


doing business in North Carolina aggre- | Return Addresses on Mail) 


| Taxpayers and their representatives 


|can greatly assist the Bureau of Internal | 


Revenue in promptly replying to corre- 
spondence if they furnish, in addition to 
the name, the address or place of busi- 
ness of the taxpayer, according to a re- 
;cent article by Arthur P. Douglas, of 
the service section, appearing in the 
“Internal Revenue News.” 

“A check recently made covering a 
year’s period disclosed that approxi- 
|mately 770,000 letters and 51,000 tele- 
| grams were received in Washington from 
pergons having business with the Bu- 
reau,” the article stated. 

Citing cases in which it has been diffi- 
cult to answer inquiries because they 
failed to give essential information, Mr. 
| Douglas said: 
| .“It is therefore suggested that atto 


| 


T- 


|neys and others communciating with th 
| Bureau with respect to tax cases, fur- 
|nish the address of the taxpayer; the 
district in which the taxpayer’s return 
was filed, if filed in a district other than 
that/ which embraces the taxpayer's 
place of residence or business; the year 
or years involved; a reference to the 
symbols appearing in the upper left-hand 
corner of any letter from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to which they may 
| be replying.” 


Illinois Repotts Increase 
| In Auto License Revenues 


| 
| State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Aug. 20. 

Automobile license fees collected dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1930 
amounted to $17,861,452, or enough to 
ibuild 600 miles of hard surfaced pave- 
;ment, according sto a!statement issued 
| by the Secretary of State of Illinois, 
William J. Stratton. The total license 
\fee on Aug. 1 was $1,508,000 more than 
{the collections on! the same date last 
year, the statement says. 

“An increase in all classes of regis- 
trations, except dealers, was responsible 
for the large fee increase,” it continues. 
“Passenger cars increased from 1,332,- 
862 on Aug. 1, 1929, to 1,372,717 on 
Aug. 1, 1930... The difference is 39,855. 
The truck increase was 5,875. The in- 
crease in motorcycles was 363 and 5,486 
now are being operated in _ Illinois. 
Trailers inéreased from 4,111 to 5,881. 

“The Aug. 1 report shows an increase 
of $390,000 in the collections of the 


tary of State’s office. The collections 


of this department on Aug. 1 of this| 


year were $3,661,000 as compared with 
$3,270,000 on the same date last year. 
“The report also shows the total fee 


collections of the Secretary of State’s! 


office for the first seven months of 1930 
to be $21,522,691.00, making this office 
by far the greatest revenue producer of 
the State government.” 


Pledging of Gas Tax 
In Oklahoma Considered 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Aug. 20. 
| The legality of pledging the proceeds 
of the gasoline tax over a period of three 


to five years to secure a $15,000,000 is-| 


sue of short term notes is being given 
consideration, according to a_ recent 
statement by the Attorney General of 
Oklahoma, J. Berry King. A suggestion 
has been made that this amount be 
|raised immediately to grade and drain 
|about 2,200 miles of State highways, said 
work*to be done during the coming Win- 
ter ang Spring, the statement explained. 

The receipts from the gasoline tax 
have heretofore been prorated to both 
| the State and various counties, “while 
under the proposed enactment the State 
Highway Commission would expend all 
of said.moneys on State highways.” 

If the proposed act is not constitu- 
tional, there wiJl be ample time for the 
Legislature to be called into special ses- 
ome to propose such an act as‘a com 
stitUtional amendmen in time for it to 
be voted on at the general election next 
‘November, the statement concludes, 





Arkansas Refunds on Tax 
On Gasoline Summarized 


a 

State of Arkansas: 

Little Rock, Aug. 20. 
Approximately 93% per cent of the 
gasoline consumed in Arkansas is used 
on public roads and highways, and 6% 


per cent represents the amount upon | 


which refund of tax is allowable, accord- 
ing to the biennial report of the Arkan- 
sas Commissioner of Revenues, David 
A. Gates. 

The law provides for a refund of the 
tax on all gasoline used other than on 
the highways, the report explained. Dis- 
bursement of the refund appropriation 
for the fiscal years 1928-29 was as fol- 
lows, the report shows: Levee construc- 
tion, $28,640; agricultural, $138,379; 
domestic, $4,814; road construction, $75,- 
544; railroad motor power, * $17,610; 
cities, $12,119; counties, $36,814; indus- 
trial, $69,616; miscellaneous, $16,464, 


| 
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corporation department of the Secre-| 


Secretary of Treasury Sets Forth Requirements Under 
Tariff Act of 1930 in Decision Directed to | 
Collectors of Customs | 

| Regulations for the marking of im- | eign manufacture or production imported | 
rted. merchandise, as directed by the|into those islands and reshipped to the | 

Andrew W. Mellon, in a Treasury Deci-| imported from a foreign country. 

sion directed to all collectors of cus- 

jtoms. These regulations follow in full 

text: 

| To Collectors of Customs and Others 

|Concerned: The following regulations 

| section 304 and paragraphs 354, 355, 357, 

| 358, 359, 360, 361, 367, 368, and 1553 of 

, the Tariff Act of 1930 are hereby pro- 

mulgated for the information and guid- 

ance of customs officers and others con- 

cerned: 
Sec. 1. Marking to indicate country of 

jorigin—(a) Every article of foreign | 

manufacture or production imported into 

the United States, and its immediate con- 

tainer, and the package in which such 

article is imported, shall be marked, 

such manner as to indicate the country of 

origin. Such marking, stamping, brand- 

ing or labeling shall pe as nearly in- 

delible and permanent as the nature of 

the article will permit. ; 

(b) The names of the following well- 


| 
Regulations for Labellin | 
(eg S | 
_ Of Imported Goods A d 
| P | 
Tariff Act of 1930, have just been is-| United States are subject to all marking | 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury, | requirements applicable to merchandise 
| governing the marking of imported mer- | 

|chandise pursuant to the provisions of | 

| Label Should Indicate 

| Country of Origin 

stamped, branded or labeled in legible 

English words, in a conspicuous place, in 

known capital cities and provinces have 

been held by the Department to be a 


| sufficient indication of the country of 
origin: 
tome The Hague 
Budapest Edinburgh 
Stockholm Madrid 
Paris Bern 
Belfast Copenhagen 
| Wurtemburg Saxony 
| Athens ° Dublin 
| Brussels Lisbon 
Oslo Vienna 
| Berlin Moscow | 
Constantinople Warsaw » 
Bavaria Bohemia 


London and all Canadian provinces. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury 
may except any article from the require- 
ments of this section, if he is satisfied 
that such article is incapable of being 
lenavised, stamped, branded or labeled or | 
|cannot be marked, stamped, branded or | 


efiabeled without injury, or except at an| 


|expense economically prohibitive of the| 
importation, or that th» marking, stamp- | 
ing, branding or labeling of the imme- 
diate container of such article will rea- 
eonably indicate the country of origin 
of such article. 

(d) If at the time of importation any 
article or its immediate container sub- 
ject thereto is no: marked, stamped, 
branded or labeled in accordance with | 
the requirements of this section, there) 


5 


toms supervision, in addition to any 
{other duty imposed by law, a duty of 
10 per centum of the value thereof as) 
defined in section 503 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, or if such article is free of duty, 
there shall be levied, collected and paid 
a duty of 10 per centum of the value 
thereof as defined in said section 503. 
| (e) No imported article or package 
held in customs custody shall be re- 
leased until such article (and its con- 
|tainer) or package and every other 
|article (and its container) or package of 
the importation, whether or not released 
\from customs custody shall have been 
marked, stamped, branded or labeled at 
;the importer’s expense in conformity 
|with the foregoing provisions. 


| Special Marking Required 
| On Certain Articles 


| 


Sec. 2. Special Marking on Certain 
| Articles.—(a) Articles snecified in para- 
graphs 354, 355, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 
| and 1553 of the Tariff Act of 1930, shall, ; 
when imported, be marked in the man- 
ner provided in the respective para- 
| graphs. . 
(b) Any article specified ig paragraphs | 
367 and 368 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
shall be marked in exact conformity with | 
the requirements thereof and shall not 
be released until so marked. If any of 
the said articles specified in paragraphs 
367 and 368 are found not to be marked 
to indicate the country of origin (man- 
ufacture), the 10 per cent marking duty 
| provided by section 304 shall be assessed 
|for the late marking. 
| (ce) The name of the maker (or manu-| 
|facturer) or purchaser which must ap- 
|pear on the articles specified in the spe-| 
cial marking paragraphs may consist; 
either of the actual name of the maker 
or purchaser or a duly registered trade 
{name under* which such maker or pur- 
chaser carries on his business, except as 
|hereinbefore provided. A trade «mark 
will be accepted only when it includes 
the actual name of the maker (or manu- | 
\facturer) or purchaser or the trade | 
;/name of such maker or purchaser as | 
|above specified, provided, however, that | 
la trade mark or trade name will not | 
satisfy the requirements of paragraph 
367 (zg) unless such trade mark or trade 
name includes the name in full of either 
{the manufacturer or purchaser, as 
| therein specified. The term “purchaser” 
as used in this sense means the pur- 
|chaser in this country by whom or for 
| whose account the articles are imported. 


| Miscellaneous Items 
| For Marking Listed 


Sec. 3. Miscellaneous special marking. 
—With respect to the special marking 
‘required on the following articles, see 
the articles of the Customs Regulations 
23 indicated opposite the respective 


| 


| 


jof 1923 

items: 

Melting CIOtN nics i casose es mArt. 452 | 
|Inedible grease tallow, and | 
Metin cad epcunien eds »sArt. 505 | 
Drums for the shipment of 
| acids and chemicals .....Art. 377 
|Coal-tar products ..... oreeArt. 709 
|Food containers .......... Art. 407 


| Viruses, serums and toxins Arts. 530, 534 
Exceptions Explained 
To Marking Requirements 

Sec. 4. Exceptions to marking require- | 
| ments.—(a) The following articles and 


their containers and the packages in 
which imported are. hereby excepted | 


'from the marking requirements of sec- | Califotnia—Journal of the Senate During | 


tion 304 and paragraphs 354, 355, 357, | 
358, 359, 360, 361, 367, 368 and A553 of | 
the Tariff Act of 1930: 


(1) Articles entered for immediate ex- | Colorado—The Forty-Second Annual Report | 


portation or in transit through the! 
United States to a foreign country. 

(2) Articles coming into the United 
States from the Philippine or Virgin 
|Islands which under the tariff laws are 


‘exempt from duty; but articles of for- 


| customs 


(8) Articles of trifling value or for 
the personal use of the importer or for 
use in his home, factory, or place of | 
business and not intended for sale. 

(4) Articles of antiquity specified in | 
paragraph 1811 of the Tariff Act. | 

(5) Crude substances or materials and | 
their containers. 

(b) Other exceptions to the marking 
requirements will be published from 
time to time in the “Treasury Decisions.” 


Improperly Marked Goods 
May Be Exported 


Sec. 5. Disposition of Articles not 
Properl, Marked.—(a) The appraiser | 
will report to the collector all afticles, 
containers and packages found by him; 
not legally marked. The collector will 
notify the importer to redeliver the un- 
examined package; or to arrange for 
the marking thereof:or of their contents 
under customs supervision, when per-| 
missible, at the expense of the importer. 


(b)(1) Articles subject to special 
marking under paragraphs 354, 355, 357, 
358, 359, 360, 861 and 1553, if not 


marked at the time of impo-tation, can- 
not be marked afterwards, but may be 
exported under customs supervision upon 
payment of storage and other lawful! 
charges. ‘'n such cases the entire amount 
of estimated duties will be refunded 
upon liquidation of the entry. 

(2) If an importer fails ‘to export 
such articles within 90 days after the 
date of notice of lack of proper mark- 
ing, the-items should be treated as pro- 
hibited and seized and forfeited in ac-| 
cor@ance with the customs laws and 
regulations. The articles may be sold 
‘on condition that they are exported by 
the purchaser under customs super- 


vision. If no bid is received or if the 
collector believes that the expense of 
selling such articles will probably be 


disproportionate to the proceeds real- 
ized from the sale thereof, the merchan- 
dise should be destroyed. 

. (c) In the case of other articles sub- 
ject to marking, the importer may be 
permitted to mark examination packages 
and their contents in the appraiser’s 
stores, or, if that be impracticable, such 
merchandise may be turned over to the 
importer for proper marking under cus- 
toms supervision at the expense of the 
importer, If such merchandise shall not 
be, properly marked by the importer 
within a period of 30 days from the date 
of notification by the collector of the 
marking requirements it shall be sent to 
general order stores and, if not exported 
within one year from the date of entry, 
shall be sold as abandoned merchandise 


|shall be levied, collected and paid on| upon‘the condition that it be marked by | 
such article, unless exported under cus- the purchaser under customs supervision | P 


or exported under such supervision, 
_(d) Before permitting marking of 
either examined or unexamined packages 
or articles subject thereto, elsewhere 
than at the appraiser’s stores, the col- 
lector shall require satisfactory security 
to insure compliance with the marking 
requirements and-.the payment of any 
additional expense incurred on account 
of customs supervision, 

(e) If in any case articles subject to 
marking which have been released from 
custody are not 
properly marked within 30 days from 


the date of the requisition therefor, the | 
collector should demand payment of the | 


liquidated damages incurred under the re- 
delivery bond, and in the event payment 


|is not promptly made the matter should 


be referred to the United States Attorney 
for collection. 


Penalty Prescribed 


For ConcealingMark | 


Sec. 6. , Penalty for Fraudulent Viola- 
tion.—If any person shall, with intent to 
conceal the information given thereby 
or contained therein, deface, destroy, re- 
move, alter, cover, obscure, or obliterate 
any mark, stamp, brand, or label re- 
quired under the provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, he shall, upon conviction, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 


Proper Marking Required 
On Gold and Silver 


Sec. 7. Articles of gold and _ silvér 
falsely marked or stamped.—(a) It is 
unlawful for any manufacturer or dealer 
in gold or silver jewelry or gold or silver 
wares to import or export such wares 
for sale if marked or labeled in any man- 
ner to indicate a greater degree of fine- 
ness than the actual fineness thereof. 
Plated or filled articles must not be 
marked to indicate the fineness of the 
gold or silver unless also marked to indi- 
cate that the article is plated or filled, 
and no plated or filled article shall be 
marked with the word “sterling” or 
“coin” either alone or in conjunction with 
other words.” 

(b) Customs officers will examine all 
gold and silver articles imported by man- 
ufacturers or dealers, and if any such 
articles are found to be falsely marked, 
they will be detained and a report of the 
facts made to the Department and the 
United States Attorney. 


7 o | 
(c) Any firm, manufacturer, dealer, or 


other person as agent of such firm, man- 
ufacturer, or dealer, wilfully importing 
or exporting articles of gold or silver 
falsely marked or labeled is liable to a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprison- 
ment or both, 


Regulations Became 


Effective August 16 


Sec. 9. Effective Date.—These regula- 
tions in so far as they relate to mark- | 


ing to Indicate the country of origin and 
the pehalty for the fraudulent removal 
of any marking required under the pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall be 
e 

or after Aug. 16, 1930. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 








the Forty-Eighth Session of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, Joseph 
A. Beek, Secretary, Sacramento, 1929. 


of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins, 1929, 

Wisconsin—Opinions of the! Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Wisconsin, Vol. 
XVIII, John W. Reynolds, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Madison, 1929, 
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ffective as to merchandise imported on | 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fictiom books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Couzress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


Humes, John Finton. The effect ef practice 
upon the upper limen for tonal discrimi- 
nation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Pennsylvania, 1930. “Reprint from the 
American journal of psychology, vol. 
xlii, no. 1.”) Phil., 1930. 30-16565 
linois chamber of commerce. Industrial 
development committee. Illinois;  re- 
sources, development, possibilities com- 
piled by the Industrial development com- 
mittee. 185 p., illus. Chicago, Illinois 
chamber of commerce, 1930. 3830-16570 
Jacobs, Joseph, ed. Bar examination ques- + 
tions and answers, substantive law, by 
. .+ and Louis Applebome. @th ed. 868 
p. N. Y., Central book co., 1930. 30-16584 
Jaffe, Samuel S. Modern method reader, by 
... and Margaret C. Speaker, illustrated 
by Fay Turpin. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Graded 
series publishers, 1930. 30-16667 
Johnson, Dorothy Catherine. Pioneers of 
reform: Cobbett, Owen, Plgte, Shaftes- 
bury, Cobden, Bright, by ... with a pref- 
ace by Sidney Webb; with six portraits. 


Il 


189 p. London, Methuen & co., 1929. 
30-16573 
Keller, Mrs. Ella Flatt. The call of the 
pen road. 58 p. Hudson, Mich., Ella F. 
Keller, 19380. 30-16670 
Klemin, Alexander. Simplified aerodyna- 
mics. 3233 p., illus. Chicago, The Good- 
heart-Willcox co., 1930. 30-16362 
Kneen, Orville Hayter. Everyman’s book 
of flying, by ... with a foreword by 


Professor Roland H. Spaulding, vrofvsely 


jilustrated and with an index. 406 p., 
illus. N. Y., Frederick A, Stokes com- 
pany, 1930, 30-16266 
Langworthy, Yolande. Poems from Ara- 


illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
94 p. N. Y., W. J. Back, 1930. 30-16671 
Lapp, William Henry. Hygiene, feed- 
ing and management of baby chicks, by 
... and E. V. McCollum. 138 p._ Balti- 
more, Md., The authors, 1930, 30-15580 
La Rue, Mabel Guinnip. The f-u-n book, by 
. illustrated by Maud and Misxa Peter- 


besque, by... 


sham. 120 p., illus. N. Y., The Mace- 
millan co., 1930. 30-16668 
Mackay & co., New York. Investments 
, abroad, 1930. 88 p. N. Y¥., Mackay & co., 
1930. 30-16572 
Martin, Dorothy. A first book about 
Chaucer. 120 p., illus. London, G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1929. 30-16698 * 
|Moeschler, Velma. Virginia cookery. 115 
p. Roanoke, Va., Roanoke printing co., 
1930. 30-16663 
Moon, John William. The Moons and kin- 


Atlanta, Ga., Stein 
30-16593 
The principles and 


dred families. 99 p. 
printing co., 1950. 
Nash, Alfred William. 


practice of lubrication; a manual for pe- 
troleum technologists, students, engi- 
neers, oil salesmen, ete., by ... and A. 
R. Bowen. 315 p., illus. London, Chap- 
man & Hall, 1929. 30-16372 
'New York (State) Laws, statutes, etc. 


Medina’s New York civil practice manual, 

| 1930. By Harold R. Medina. (2d ed.) 
499 p. N. Y., George Grady press, 1930. 
30-16588 

Nida, William Lewis. Our country past and 
present; a unified course in the history 
and geography of the United States for 


elementary schools, by .. . and Victor 
L. Webb. 394 p., illus. Chicago, Scott, 
Foresman and co., 1930. 30-1559 


Palgrave, Francis Turner, comp. The golden 
treasury by ...; revised by H. Y. Moffett, 
illustrated by Aldo Lazzarini. (New 
pocket clasics.) 526 p. N, Y., The Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-16675 
earson, Henry Harold Welch. Gnetales. 
(Cambridge botanic&l handbooks.) 194 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., The University press, 
1929. 30-16364 
| Pertwee, Roland. A few essentials. (French's 





acting edition, no. 836.) 14 p. N. Y., 
S. French, 1930. 30-16673 
| Princeton university. Dept. of economics 
and social institutions. Industrial re- 


| Jations section. Memoranda of the In- 
| dustrial relations section, Princeton uni- 
| versity, 1926-1929 . . . Princeton, N. J., 
| Industrial relations settion, Department 
of economics and social institutions. 196 
leaves. Princeton university, 1929? 
30-16574 
| Porter, Farley. First to last in poultry, 
by ...; photographs taken by the author, 
86 p:, illus. Wolcott, N. Y., Nash-Spaf- 
ford press, 1930, 30-16576 
Risk, Julian Clay. . . . Sales of personal 
property, rights and remedies, with out- 
line of study, lesson talks, and daily rec- 
| itations. 31 p. Chicago, La Salle ex- 
tension university, 1930. 30-16586 
Smith, Clarence Beaman. The agricultural 
extension system of the United States, 
by . . and Meredith Chester Wilson. 
(Books on education, ed. by A. K. Get- 
| man...and CC, E, Ladd.) 402 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-16579 
| Smith, Sterling Bishop. Equilibrium be- 


| 





tween the carbonates and bicarbonates 
of sodium and potassium in aqueous so- 
lution at 25 degrees. p. 1626-1636. 
Easton, Pa., 1929, 30-16564 
Stone, John Charles. Stone-Mallory modern 
solid geometry, by... and Virgil S. Mal- 
lory. 447-748 p., illus. Chicago, B. H. 
Sanborn & co., 1930, 30-16357 
| Timoshenko, Stephen. Strength of ma- 
terials. 1 v. N. Y., D. Van Nostr@nd co., 
1930. 30-16661 
| Tryon, Rolla Milton. ...The American na- 
| tion yesterday and today, by... Charles 


R. Lingley and Frances Morehouse. "The 


Tryon and Lingley history series.) 625 
p. illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1930. 
30-16591 


Government Books 


and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
dre obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union— 
August, 1930--Pan American Union. Sub- * 

| seription price, $2.50 a year. (830967) 

Special Schools and Classes in Cities of 
10,000 Population and More in the United 
States—Bulletin, 1930, No. 7—Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior. Price, 10 cents. E30-162 

Recommendations of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry on Problems of Livestock Pro- 
duction—Miscellaneous Publication No, 
81, August, 1930—United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr 30-980 

Diplomatic List — August, 1930 — United 
States Department of State. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents a year.  (10-16292) 

Airport Rating Regulatigns—Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 16 (Effective as amended 

| September 1, 1930)—Aeronautics Branch, 

United States Department of Commerce, 

Free. . (29-30321) 

| Supplement to Annual List of Publications 

—July 31, 1930—United States Depart- 

ment of Commerce. Free. 

Information Relative to Enlistment and Pro- 

| motion mM the United States Coast Guard 

—Coast Guard, United States Treasur 

| Department. Free. (26-26218 

| The Saddler—July 21, 1930—Training Man- 

ual No, 2100-25—United States War De- 
partment. Price, 5 cents. 











The Auited States Baily 
' in New York 


Tue UNITED States Daly is de- 
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livere2 to any of the leading New 


/f| York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
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Plans to Reclaim — 
Western Lands | 
Show’ Progress 


Crops in Irrigated Sections| 
Are Flourishing, Federal 
Commissioner Says After 


Inspection Tour 
| 
Reclamation projects in Wyoming .and 
Montana have had a greater growth 
this year than ever before and the Kitti- | 
tas development in Washington and the 
Vale project in Oregon are also proving 
successful, Dr. Elwood Mead, mmis- 
sioner of Reclamation at the Department | 
of the Interior, stated orally Aug. 20. | 
Dr. Mead has just returned to the Capital 
after an extensive inspection. trip of 
the irrigation developments in Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. ; 

Crops on the projects are good, and it 
is expected that the drought or unirri- | 
gated tracts will result in local migra- | 
tions of farmers to the irrigation projects 
to cultivate irrigated sugar beets instead 
of unirrigated wheat, Dr. Mead said. 
The value of irrigation will be conclu- 
sively proved this year, he believes. The 
reclamation projects which he visited 
have all had ample water. a 

Dr. Mead looked over the new terri-| 
tory being irrigated from the Kittitas) 
Canal, which will ultimately irrigate | 
70,000 acres of land. This year, the first | 
in which the project has been operating, | 
water has been supplied to 17,000 acres, | 
13,000 of which grew excellent crops. | 
Next year an additional 30,000 acres| 
will be given water.. The speed of this 
development establishes a record for rec- 

‘ lamation projects, Dr. Mead asserted. 
The abundant crops offer evidence of 
the sextraordinary fertility of the soil 
under irrigation, he aded. : 

The Vale project, whose acre-cost is 
high because of construction difficulties, 
this year supplied water to 4,000 acres 
of territory. A section was tied up by| 
controversies over land titles, but two-| 
thirds of the acreage that could be | 
used grew good crops this year, the Com- 
missioner declared. Next year 4,000 
acres more will be irrigated, and the 
land is now being prepared. 

The State of Washington has done 
much to help settlers of irrigated lands 
by giving them advice or loans for pur-! 
chasing stock, it was pointed out. 

Dr. Mead did not visit the scene of the | 
development at Boulder Dam on the Colo- ; 
rado River, but plans to be at Las Vegas, 
Nev., near the dam site by Sept. 15. 
He said that he also hoped to visit Echo 
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Care for Aged 


Declined During Four Weeks Fixed for Utility Insurance Needs in Wisconsin By. System of 


Census Bureau Finds Fatalities for Period Ended August 9 
Were Less Than Preceding Period and Below Same 
' Time in Previous Year 


The number of deaths from automo-, For comparison, the number of deaths 
biles for the four weeks ended Aug. 9|due to automobile accidents within city 
was less than the preceding four-week |jimits is desirable. Such figures are 
period, and below that of the correspond- ilabl he f ; Sek 
ing period of 1929, according to a state- | 2Vailable for the four-week period ende 
ment issued by the Bureau of the Cen-|Aug. 9, 1930, and for the corresponding 
sus, Aug. 20.- The statement follows in| four-week period of 1929 for all of the 
full text: | 78 cities, the four-week figure in 1930 

The Department of Commerce an-| a t 
nounces that during the four weeks ended | corresponding four weeks in 1929. 

Aug. 9, 1930, 78 large cities in the| Considering by four-week periods since 

United States reported 621 deaths from}May, 1925, total deaths from automo- 

automobile accidents. This number / bile accidents for 78 cities, regardless of 

(621) compares with 680 deaths during | place of accident, the lowest total (346) 

the four weeks ended Aug. 10, 1929.|appears for the four-week period ended 

Most of these deaths were the result of | Mar. 27, 1926, and the highest (842) for 

accidents which occurred within the cor-/|the four-week period ended Nov. 2, 1929. 

porate limits of the city, although some|The numbers in the 69 periods of four 

accidents .occurred outside of the city|weeks were as follows: Four weeks 
limits. ‘ended: 

Aug. 9, 1929. .523 

July 12, 1929. .466 

June 14, 1929, .612 

May 17, 1928.. 

Apr. 19, 1928. .738 

Mar. 22, 1928. .62 

Feb, 22 1928. .62 

1928. .62% 

1928, .585 

1928. .52: 

1928. .5 

1928. .537 

1928, . 5: 

» 1928, .42 
1928. .50¢ 
1928, .5: 
1927. .6% 

Apr. 20, 3, 1927.. 

For t ended Aug. + 
9, 1930,and Aug. 10, 1929, the totals for|of deaths from automobile accidents was 
the 78 cities, were respectively, 8,720 and!621 but only 474 of these were due to 
7,987, which indicate a recent rate of | accidents within city limits. 

25.3 per 100,000 population as against; For the first time in seven months 


1930. .621 Mar. 28, 
1930. .651 Feb. 23, 
1930.. Jan. 26, 
19380.. Dec. 29, 
1930.. Dec. 
1930. .57 Nov. 
1930. .56: Oct. 
1930. .65 Sept. 
1929.. Aug. 
1929, . 835 July 
1929... June 
5, 1929.. May 
1929.. Apr. 

Mar. 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 


1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1927. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 


.684 
- 662 
-526 
-510 
-573 
- 507 
-530 
+495 
-441 
441 
471 
-522 
-632 
-676 
-650 
-558 
-499 
-482 


June 19, 
May 22, 
Apr. 24, 
Mar. 27, 
Feb. 27, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Dec. 
Nov, 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 


1926, .547 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 
1926. 

1925. .625 
7, 1925.. 

1925. .5% 
1925. .5% 
1925.. 

1925. .493 
1925. .492 
1925. .421 


-423 
-346 
-374 
+428 
.550 


13, 
16, 
18, 
21, 
23, 
26, 
26, 
29, 

1, 

4, 

6, 

9, 
11, 
14, 
17, 


, 
Dec. 
Nov. ¢ 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
July 
June 
May 


being 474 as contrasted with 532 for the | 


-493 | 


an earlier rate of 23.6 or an increase of 
7 per cent in the rate in a single year. 

Five cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks and the same number of cities 
reported no deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents for the corresponding period of 
1929. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from 
automobile accidents within city limits 
or outside were received from all of the 
78 cities reporting. In these cities in 
this four-week period, the total number 


Radio Decisions and A pplications 


Announced by 


Dam in Utah, where some water was .« 


stored this year. 


Natural Gas Planned | 


For National Capital! 


Notice Is Given Utilities Com-, 


mission of Pipe Project 
| 


District of Columbia: 
Washington, Aug. 20. 

Informal notice was given to the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, Aug. 20, by the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company that the com- 
pany is contemplating the piping of nat- 
ural gas into the District according to 
an oral statement by the Chairman’ of 
the Commission Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick. ‘ 

No definite action has yet been taken 
by the company, the Commission was 
informed, General Patrick said, but the 
president of the gas company, George 
A. G. Wood, told the Commissioners that 
he desired to keep them informed of all 
developments contemplated by the com- 
pany. 

The Commission also was advised, the 
Chairman said, that the gas company 
will file a new schedule of rates for its 
present gas service by Sept. 1. ’ 


Census Bureau Compiling 
Further Data on Jobless 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
for other classes of persons not at work 
at the time of the census, such as those 
who had a job but were sick or tempo- 
rarily laid off. 

The supplemental returns will be 
grouped into six classes, making a total 
of seven classes, including the jobless 
for which preliminary announcements 
have already been made. These classes 
have been defined as follows: 

Class A. Persons out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job. 

Class B. Persons having jobs but on 
layoff without pay, excluding those sick 
or voluntarily idle. 

Class C. Persons out of a job and un- 
able to work. 

Class D. Persons having jobs, but idle | 
on account of sickness or disability. 

Class E. Persons out of a job and not 
looking for work. 

Class F. Persons having jobs but vol- 
untarily idle, without pay. 

Class G. Persons having jobs and 
drawing pay, though not at work (on 
vacation, etc.) 

Each of these classes has its own spe- 
cial relation to the unemployment prob- 


som, though some of them are composed |5 k 


mainly of persons who would not even 
under the most elastic interpretation of 
the term, be considered “unemployed.” 


Figures for Four States 


Preliminary figures on unemployment 
for the States of Wyoming, Utah, Mary- 
land, and North Dakota, show that the 
number out of work in those States com- 
prises about 1.4 per cent of the total pop- 
ulation, according to a statement issued 
Aug. 20 by the Bureau of the Census. 
This is the: same percentage of unem- 
ployment as shown in the 16 States pre- 
viously announced, it was stated. 

Utah, having a population of 502,582 
and 9,886 jobless or 2 per cent, had the 
highest percentage of any of the four 
States, while North Dakota,, the popula- 
tion of which was 682,448, had 5,937, or 
0.9 per cent unemployed, the lowest, it 
was shown, 

Maryland had 28,973 people out of 
work, which was 1.5 per cent of the total | 
population of 1,629,321, and Wyoming, 
with a population of 224,597 had 4,245 
jobless, 1.9 per cent of the total, it was 
pointed out. In Grand County in Utah, 
there was no one out of a job, able to 
work, and looking for a job, it was 
stated, while in Yellowstone National 
Park there were two persons who came 
under this classification. 





is 


Applications granted and set for hear- 
ing, as well as new applications received, 
have just been announced by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

WELK, Howard R. Miller, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted consent to voluntary assign- 
ment ®f license to WELK Broadcasting 
Station, Inc. 

KGCI, Radio Sam Broadcast Co., Inc., 
San Antonio, Tex., granted consent to vol- 
untary assignment of license to W. W. 
McAllister. 

KGCI, W. W. McAllister, San Antonio, 
Tex., granted construction permit to move 
studio and. transmitter from St: Mary’s 
University to 430 North St. Mary’s Street, 
San Antonio, and install new equipment. 


WCAD, St. Lawrence University, Canton, | 


N. Y., granted authority to suspend opera- 
tion for two weeks from Aug. 19, in order 
for operator ‘to take renewal examination 
- prepare for Fall broadcasting sched- 
ule. 


KFGI, Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Corpus Christi, Tex., granted modification 
of construction permit to extend comple- 
tion date to Aug. 17, 1930. 

WSBC, World Battery Co., Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., granted license to operate on 1,210 
ke., 100 w., sharing with WEDC and WCRW. 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., granted license cover- 


jing construction permit authorizing removal 


of transmitter from Pittsburgh to Saxon- 
burg, and install new equipment; granted 
special authorization to operate in syn- 
chronism with new transmitter installed at 
Saxonburg and old transmitter at Pitts- 
burgh, for the purpose of permitting the 
gradual decrease of power in, Pittsburgh 
and increase power in Saxonburg. 

Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America, Plane 
ATC 281, granted license on 3,106 ke., 50 
w., unlimited time. To be used for mes- 
sages relating to safety of life and prop- 
erty. Not general public message traffic. 

W1OXAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, granted renewal of license, 2,392 
ke., 50 w.; WIOXAL, granted renewal of 
ceenne, E04 Se. 50 w., unlimited time, be- 
ween Aug. and 27, and betwe s 
10 and 25, inclusive, , rn Sept 

Alaska Washington Airways, Ine., air- 
plane, granted license, 3,106 kc., 150 W., un- 
limited time. 

Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hialeah, 
Fla., granted construction permit for addi- 
tional transmitter, 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850 and 17,300 ke. 350 w. 

U. S. Liberia Radio Corp., Akron, Ohio, 
granted construction permit for high fre- 
quency equipment, 19,780 ke., 750 w. Al 
emission, 12 hours daily, covering alternate 
one-hour intervals in accordance with 
agreement.-between licensee and Southern 
Radio Corp. 

KGE, Boeing Air Transport, Inc., Med- 
ford, Oreg., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Aeronautical Ra- 
dio, Ine, 

Police Department, El Paso, Tex., granted 
construction permit, 1,712 ke., 100 w., full 
time, 7 days a week. 

KJM, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., granted construction permit to move 
transmitter from Fourth and Johnstone 
Streets to near Bartlesville, Okla.; 168.9 ke., 
w. 

W6XV, Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif., granted renewal of license, 99, 150, 
375, 500 ke., 10 kw., for period of 90 days. 

WCC, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Marion, Mass., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit for high frequency trans- 
mitter; calling, 5,625, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100 
ke.; working, 6,455, 6,470, 8,430, 12,580, 
12,640, 16,740 ke., 350 w. 

Radio Corp. of America, Ohio Co., NC- 
7120, granted license, 3,106, 5,660 ke., red 
chain frequencies, 10 w. and 100 w. 

WRDU, City of New York, Fire Dept., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date to Aug. 29, 1930. 

Set for hearing: 

KFRC, Don -Lee, Ine., San Francisco. 
Calif., asks for construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 1 kw. to 50 kw.; to move transmitter 
to site to be determined by Commission, 
and to use portable to test for location. 

WBBS, Boston Broadcasting Co., Boston, 
Mass., asks for renewal of license. 

KDC, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of 
Guam, asks for construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter, 3,304, 4,595, 5,245, 5,870, 
7,595, 8,195, 15,100, 18,300, 19,380, 20,940 
ke., 10 kw. 

KGQ, Glove Wireless, Ltd., 
Calif., asks for construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter, 3,268, 3,316, 4,715, 
5,325, 6,890, 7,625, 9,670, 15,580, 18,500, 
19,900, 21,020 ke., 10 kw. KGR, Edmonds, 
Wash., asks for construction permit to in- 
stall additional high frequency apparatus;. 


the death rate for the whole group of 


In West Virginia 


Public Service Commission- 
ers Instruct United Fuel 
Gas Company to Submit 
New Schedule of Rates 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Aug. 20. 


The fair value of the properties of the 
United Fuel Gas Company in West Vir- 


| fixed by the Public Service Commission 


000 as of Dec. 31, 1928, and the company 
|was directed to. submit a schedule of 
|rates that will produce a fair return of 
$976,000 a year on such value. 


| The total cost of furnishing gas serv- 
j}ice in the cities of Charleston, Hunting- 


the Commission to be $3,177,100 annu- 
;ally. The schedule of rates now in ef- 


{the Commission stated, while a schedule 
which the company sought to make effec- 
| tive would produce about $3,500,000. 

The annual operating expenses of the 
business, it was said in the order, are 
| approximately $1,585,000, —including 
taxes, and a reasonable charge for de- 
| precjation was given as $109,800, while 
‘the annual charge for amortization was 
| fixed at $506,300. 





Water Power Development 
| Planned on Oregon River 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Aug. 20. 


The development of 88,660 horsepower 


| ginia, including working capital, has been | 


ton and other communities was found by | 


|fect produces approximately $2,356,000, | 


cities has fallen below the wate for the) at an estimated cost of $29,650,000 is 


Musselrock, | 


corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

Note.—The rates published in 
}summary are based upon midyear 
ulation estimates derived from the 1930 
!Census. Cities whose population was 
found to be less than was indicated by 
estimates heretofore used will therefore 
appear as having a higher death rate 


this 
pop- 





rumber of deaths. 


_—— 


. 


Federal Commission 


13,286, 4,284, 5,525, 5,356, 7,310, 7,850, 13,600, 
17,820, 19,140, 20,460 ke., 10 kw. 

Application denied: ; 

The Journal Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
asked permission to intervene in matter of 
appli¢ation for renewal of station license 
for station WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater, Fla. 


These stations operate on same frequency, 
620 ke. . . 


Applications dismissed: 
The following applications were hereto- 
\fore designated for hearing. The appli- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 





| planned by the California-Oregon Power 
|Company on the North Umpqua River 


|and tributary streams at seven points | 


|above Roseburg, according to applica- 
| tions for water rights filed with the State 
| Engineering Department. 

‘The State Engineer, Rhea Luper, 
stated that the company already has re- 
\ onbeeal a preliminary permit from the 


than usual, even though there may have} Federal Power Commission for right of . 
been no material increase in the actual! way on Federal land. He said that un-|¢xchanges, and certain other mutuals 


der the law the State Department will 
be: required to grant the power rights 
unless it is found that the development 
| would interfere with some public wel- 
|fare project. It is not expected that 
| such interference will be shown, he added. 


‘Head of Nebraska Railway 
Commission Resigns 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Aug. 20. 

The Chairman of the Nebraska Rail- 
way Commission, John E. Curtiss, has 
tendered his resignation to Governor A. 
J. Weaver, effective Sept. 1, 

Mr. Curtiss served eight years as sec- 
retary of the Commission and was ap- 
pointed July 1, 1927, as a member of the 
Com.iission to serve an unexpired term. 
He was elected as a member for the pres- 
ent term, which expires next January. 


Broadcasting Quotas Among States 


Will Be Revised Under New Census 


Analysis Shows Illinois, New York and California Are 
Most Above Unit Allotments 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quota, whereas the new figures give it 
a population of 12,619,5Q3 and place its 
| over-quota units at 3.49. 

Illinois is 10.72 units over quota, it is 
shown in the analysis, under the 1928 
census figures which gave it a popula- 
tion of 7,596,000. The 1930 figures, how- 
ever, show it to be 10.28 units over, on 
| 


A 


1928 
1,667,000 
244,000 
522,000 
795,000 
1,616,000 
4,290,000 
456,000 
3,821,000 
. 11,550,000 
716,000 
352,428 
1,299,809 
26,051 


27,355,288 


Connecticut 
Delaware .... 
District of Col 
Maine . . 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Rhode Island ..... 
Vermont 
Porto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Total 


Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio fae 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia ..c.cc00- 


Total 


2,553,000 
4,591,000 
6,826,000 
9,854,000 
2,575,000 
1,724,000 


ee 


28,123,000 


7 
73,000 
44,000 
11,000 
3,203,000 
950,000 
790,000 
2,938,000 
2,426,000 
1,864,000 
2,502,000 
5,487,000 


Perreeeeee 


Arkansas 
Florida 

Georgia .... 
Louisiana 
Mississippi : 
Nogth Carolina . 
Oklahoma os 
South Carolina . 
Tennessee 

Texas 


55 
9 
4 


2 
1 
1 
‘ 2 
1 
1 


28,088,000 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska sda ace 
North Dakota . 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 


7,396,000 
3,176,000 
2,428,000 
1,835,000 
2,722,000 
3,523,000 
1,408,000 
641,192 
704,000 
2,953,000 


3, 


Total . 26,786,192 
Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 

New Mexico 


474,000 
4,556,000 
1,090,000 

546,000 

548,889 

77.407 
$96,000 

902,000 

581,000 
1,587,000 

247,000 

55,036 

255,912 





Wyoming 
Alaska ahaa naa mae 
Ae ere 
Total coves 11,266,244 


. 


seer eeeee 


en 


1, 


1,629,321 
4,253,648 


4, 
12, 


1,543,913 


28,738,055 
2,623,668 
4, 
6, 
9,640,802 
2, 
1, 


27,894,568 


2, 
1, 
4; 
902,443 
9 
2,007,979 
3, 
2,391,777 
1, 
2, 
5,821,272 
28,695,483 
7, 
3,255,600 
2, 
1,879,946 


9 
oy 


1,378,900 


2, 
27,050,921 


5,672,009 
1, 


1,561,967 


12,312,182 


|the basis of its estimated population of 
| 7,607,684. 

| The Commission’s analysis, 
tables for each of the five radi 
with the present distribution of broad- 
casting facilities under the estimates as 
of July, 1, 1928, as compared with the 
new preliminary census figures, follows: 


ue 


FIRST ZONE 

: B 
o-oo HF 
1928 1930 
6.00 5.58 
-90 83 
2.00 1.67 
2.90 2.78 
5.90 5.70 
15.50 14,80 
1.50 1.64 
14.01 
43.87 
2.39 
1.25 
5.40 
08 


Cc 


1930 

604,711 
238,380 
486,869 
800,056 


1928 
4.87 
oan 
1,53 
2.33 
4.73 
12.54 
1.34 
11,18 
33.77 
2.10 
1.03 
3.80 
07 


465,293 
028,027 
619,503 
687,232 
359,092 


22,012 


|Recommendations to Next Legislature Will Be Based on 


: State of Wisconsin: 


| 

| Recommendations to the next Wiscon- 
isin Legislature for changes in the State 
| fire insurance laws will be based on ma- 
terial gathered in a series of hearings 
being conducted throughout the State by 
the Wisconsin Legislative Interim Com- 
|mittee on Fire Insurance, the Chairman 
lof the Committee, Senator Herman E. 
Boldt, Sheboygan, stated orally Aug. 14. 


|sequent recommendations have been oc- 


'in an order issued Aug. 16 as $12,200,- casioned, Senator Boldt pointed out, by} 


lthe fact that “few investigations of fire 
| inseraace rates have been made by the 
'Insurance Department, due to the lack 


\of complete statistical data and _ still| 
‘more to an inadequate:staff and appro-| 


| priations.” 

Senator Boldt’s statement, setting 
|forth his committee’s aims and material 
lit is seeking, follows in full text: 


| This committee was created by the 
'1929 legislature to investigate the situ- 
jation regarding fire insurance in this 
State and to report to the 1931 legis- 
‘lature upon needed changes in the fire 
linsurance laws. Since adjournment of 
lthe legislature, we have held a number 
lof conferences and hearings, from which 
| we have gotten the point of view of the 
|fire insurance men, but, thus far, have 
|received very ‘little information from 
|policyholders. We, consequently, are 
|sending this letter to svuaaine, State 
|and local associations, chambers of com- 
jmerce, luncheon clubs, and some indi- 
vidual. policyholders t. get the’ experi- 
ence and view of the people who buy 
land pay for the fire insurance written 
|in this State. . 


| Many Companies Belong 


To Single Bureau 


The Wisconsin fire insurance laws 
[have not been revised in any material 
|respect since 1917. These laws provide 
|for the establishment of one or more 
fire insurance rating bureaus, to which 
all fire insurance companies must be- 
long, except town mutuals, reciprocal 


|writing sprinkled risks only. In fact, 
}all stock fire insurance companies and 
}most of the larger mutuals in this State 
inow belong to a single bureau, known 
las the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, 
| which has its headquarters in Milwaukee. 
| This is a Bureau maintained by the 
|insurance companies without any State 
|representation, which fixes the rates for 
‘the several classifications, promulgates 
lrules governing insurance ratings and 
jrates all of the insurance risks. Alli 
companies who are members of the Bu- 
|reau must write at the rates thus estab- 
lished unless they file deviations. 
deviations, it would appear from the 
testimony presented to the committee, 
| have been filed by only three stock com- 
| panies, all on farm busiress, in the more 
than 12 years that the law has been in 
operation, while many mutuals pursue 
the policy of writing insurance at a 
definite percentage off from the Bureau 
rates. 

The Insurance Commissioner has au- 
thority to disapprove the rules pro- 
mulgated by the Wisconsin Inspection 
Bureau. He, also, has authority to in- 
vestigate the reasonableness of fire in- 
surance rates and classifications, either 
on complaint or on his own initiative, 
jand if the facts warrant, may order 
changes in rates and classifications. Due 
to the lack of complete statistical data, 
and, still more, to an inadequate staff 
and appropriations, however, very few 
investigations of fire insurance rates 
have been made by the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Starting with the present law, 
|committee would like to get information 





this 


showing |from policyholders upon their exper-| quired to stand small fire losses them- 
© zones, | iences under the present system of reg- | Selves, not exceeding, say 5 per cent of 


|ulation. Among other things, we have 
in mind the following questions: 
1. Have policyholders experienced any 





_ Population of States, A; percentage of total zone facilities due each State, B; total units due each State, C; total units = 
signed each State as of June 30, D; total units under (or over) as of June 30, 1930, 
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The Committee’s investigation and sub- | 


i 


| Information Gathered From Policyholders, 
| Committee Chairman Explains 


Madison, Aug. 19. 


difficulty in getting the fire insurance 
coverage which they wanted? 

2. Have difficulties been experienced in 
securing adjustments for fire losses be- 
|cause policy provisions were ‘deceptive | 
or technical? | 

8. Are there any complaints relative | 
to there not being enough classifications | 
|of fire insurance risks? 


4. In your opinion, are fire insurance | 


| 
| 


jrates fair and reasonable? 


5. Are there any rules of the Wiscon- 
|sin Inspection Bureau and the fire in- 
surance companies which occasion any 
hardship to. policyholders? 

6. Is the name of the rating bureau 
| maintained by the insurance companies, | 
'the Wisconsin Inspection Bureau, mis- 
leading in view of the fact that the| 
State government is not represented on | 
this bureau? 


| 7. Have complaints been made about | 
fire insurance rates, rules and classifi- | 
cations to the State Commissioner of | 
Insurance, and with what results? 


The above seven questions are in- | 
tended to give an idea as.to the kind of | 
information the committee desires to | 
obtain, but it should be understood that | 
any other data bearing upon the actual 
}experience of policyholders in matters 
|of fire insurance will be welcome. 


| Suggestions Requested 
On Needed Changes 


Further, the committee would like to | 


Pensions Urged 


Two Million Old People Now 
In Almshouses of Nation, 
Declares Minnesota Rep- 
resentative 


Enactment by Congress of legislation 
providing old-age pensions is favored 
in a statement by Representative Selvig 
(Rep.), of Crookston, Minn., in Congres- 
sional Record files. 

Mr. Selvige stated that this country, 
China and India are the only three 
countries which have noteadopted an old- 
age pension policy. He said that there 
were in this country on July 1, 1930, 
approximately 6,000,000 people over the 
age of 65 years, and that on that date 
there were 2,000,000 of them in the alms- 
houses and charitable institutions of the 
country. “We spend $500,000,000 to 
maintain them,” he said. 


No specific plan was suggested by Mr. 
Selvig as a solution to the problem, but 
he suggested that the matter be given 
consideration by the people of the coun- 
try in order that some policy be formu- 
lated to solve it. The full text of Mr. 
Selvig’s statement_ follows: 

The subject of old-age pensions re- 
ceived the attention of the Committee 
on Labor of the House of Répresentatives 
during the recent session of Congress. 
The testimony presented to the Commit- 
tee is well worth reading by every mem- 
ber of this House and should be brought 


| to the attention of the entire country. 


It is a characteristic trait of,our citi- 
zens to secure the facts and information 


get from policyholders and organizations | regarding d problem and then set them- 
of which’ the policyholders are members | selves to the task of formulating a policy 
|their ideas regarding changes, if any,|in an attempt to solve it. That is what 
| which should be made in the fire insur-|I hope will be the result with the prob- 


Such | 


|ance laws of this State. Among. the| lem of old-age dependency. 
questions which occur in this connection | 
are the following: | 

1. Should the present system of fixing | 
fire insurance rates be retained without | 
change? 

2. Should there be substituted for the 
present rating law, a system such as 
prevails in Iowa, under which the fire 
insurance companies are permitted to 
maintain advisory rating bureaus, but 
are not required to apply to such bu-} 
reaus nor to write at the wates estab- | 
lished by them, thus allowing competi- 
tion in rates? 


3. Should the town mutuals and the | 
so-called “New England” mutuals writ- | 
ing sprinklered risks, be compelled to | 
belong to a rating bureau and to write | 
insurance at the rates fixed by this bu- 
reau? 


4. Should the State government and | 
the policyholders be represented on the | 
rating bureau? 


5. Should the insurance companies be | 
required to keep detailed records upon |} 
their experience by classes, communities | 
and risks and should the State Insurance 
Department be given an increased ap- 
propriation to enable it to keep a con- 
stant check upon the reasonableness of 
fire insurance rates? 

6. Should public hearings be required 
before any-changes in rules of the rating 
bureau affecting insurance rates may be | 
put into effect? 

7. Should the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance be given power to make _ such 
changes in the existing insurance rules 
and regulations as he deems necessary 
in the public interest, after public hear- 
ings and subject to court review? 


Recommendations Asked 


On Defining Rates 


8. Should the law define what is to be 
regarded as a reasonable rate? 

9. Should the standard fire insurance 
|policy in use in this State be liberalized | 
jand, if so, in what respects? 

10. Is it desirable that owners be re- 





|the insured value, it being taken for 
|granted that this would result in a very 
|material reduction in fire insurance | 
rates? ° 

11. Should a knowledge of insurance, 
to be shown by examination or experi- 
ence, be made a prerequisite before any- 
one may engage in the business of a 
fire insurance agent? 

These questions,.again, are merely sug- 
|gestive and other ideas which anyone | 
|may have regarding needed amendments 
|to our insurance laws will be most. wel- | 
jcome. Any individual or organization 
|who has anything to offer regarding fire 
|insurance is requested to give his views 
to this committee, either by letter ad- | 
|dressed to us at Madison or by oral! 
| testimony at any of the ‘hearings, or by | 
letter and appearance at any of the hear- | 
jings. The names of indivaduals furnish- | 
jing information will not be revealed by 
|the committee or any use made of such | 
| information which may prove embarrass- 
jing to them. The committee, further, 
will welcome the organization of local | 
|committees in different communities to | 
|study the fire insurance situation with | 
a view to cooperation with this commit- 
tee. Finally, we hope that publicity will 
be given to this request for cooperation, | 
as it is not possible for the committee | 
ito write personally to all of the fire in- | 


;surance policyholders of the State. 
| 


| Mortality Rate for Week 
Shows Slight Increase: 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities | 
| with a total population of 35,000,000 for 
{the week ended Aug. 2, indicate a mor-| 
tality rate of 10.9 as against a rate of | 
10.7 for the corresppnding week of last 
|year. The highest rate (24.2) appears | 
for Trenton, N. J.., and the lowest (6.2) | 
for Duluth, Minn. The highest infant 
; mortality rate (155) appears for Nash- | 
|ville, Tenn., and the lowest for Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Duluth, Minn.; Erie, Pa.; 
| Portland, Oreg.; San Diego, Calif.; Spo- 
|kane, Wash.; Waterbury, Conn., and | 
Yonkers, 'N. Y., which reported no infant | 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 12.6 
|for the 31 weeks of 1980, as against a 
rate of 13.5 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. " 
| Note-—The rates published in this/ 
|summary are based upon midyear pop- 
|ulation estimates derived from the 193 
j census, Cities whose population was, 
found to be less than was indicated by | 
|estimates heretofore used will, therefore, | 
appear as having a higher death rate, 
|than usual, even though there may have 
been no material increase in the actual 
number of deaths. 








| 








| the civilized 


Practiced by Other Nations 


One reason that prompts me to speak 
to you on the subject of old-age pensions 
in the United States is that, throughout 
world, every nation has 
adopted the principle of the old-age pen- 
sion excepting China, India, and the 
United States. I want to see America 


| join the intelligent nations of the world 


in solving this problem, as well as all 
other problems. . 
Fifty vears ago the number of people 


,in the United States over 65 years old 


was a little over 1,000,000. Today they 
number over 6,000,000. While the prog- 
ress made in medicine, surgery, and in 
sanitation has added to the length of 
life, industry, prompted by a desire for 
efficiency and the profits of mass pro- 
duction, has tended to eliminate the em- 
ployment of people who have reached or 
advanced beyond middle age. This has 
added greatly to the number ¥ people 
who must turn elsewhere for sfstenance 
and the means of making a-living dur- 
ing their advanced years. 

Today we have 2,000,000 old people in 


{the almshouses and charitable institu- 
|tions of the country. 


We spend half a 
billion dollars a year to maintain them. 
My colleague and esteemed friend, Dr. 


| Sirovich, Representative from New York, 


has gathered statistics showing that 70 
per cent of this amount goes for admin- 
istration and only 30 per cent reaches 
the inmates in the form of food and 
clothing. 

Present Practice Expensive 


The brutal system which compels a 


| considerable number of the aged and in- 


firm to spend their declining years in 
the poorhouses of the nation is a piti- 
ful and tragic indictment of our civi- 
lization. Its cost is high and its results 
are destructive. 

The Committee on Labor, of which 
I am a member, has had the first hear- 


|ing on this subject during the present 


session, and I want to call the matter 
to the attention of Congress and of the 
people of the country, in the hope that 
that situation will be more clearly une 
derstood and some constructive work to 
remedy it may become possible within 
the near future. 

The United States is the richest nation 
in the world and can Better afford to 
take good care of its old people than 
most of the other nations which are 
much farther advanced along this line. 
We should tax the great accumulations 
of wealth enough to permit all of our 
people to look forward to a respectable 
and comfortable old age. 


Total Kansas Deaths 
Were Fewer in 1929 


Exact Mortality Rates Await 
Compilation of Census 


The Department of Commerce - an- 
nounces that there were 19,392 deaths 
in Kansas during 1929 as compared with 
20,946 in 1928. 

No death rates for 1929 have been 
computed because any rates based on 
population estimates made at this time 
would be unreliable and would probably 
have to be materially revised as soon 
as the 1930 census figures become 
available. 

While deaths from typhoid and para- 
typhoid fever and measles showed in- 
creases in 1929 over 1928, there was a 
very big decrease from 1926, anc whoop- 
ing cough, which showed a decrease 
from 1928 to 1929, 91 to 80, was respon- 
sible for 120 deaths in 1926. 

The most notable decrease in deaths 
in 1929 as compared with 1928 was that 
from influenza from 1,472 to 869; other 
very important decreases were from 
tuberculosis, all forms, cancer, diseases 
of the heart, pneumonia, all forms of 
diarrhea and enteritis, under two years, 
nephritis, and cirrhosis of the liver. 

Among increases in deaths were those 
from meningococcu; meningitis, scarlet 
fever, and diabetes mellitus. 

The increase of 181 deaths from 1928 
to 1929 from accidental and unspecified 
external causes was more than accounted 
for by increases in deaths from acci- 
dental drowning (75 to 85), accidental 
shooting (41 to 70), mine accidents (1 
to 24), machinery accidents (31 to 50), 
and automobile accidents (304 to 378). 


(Released by the Bureau of the Census.) 


American Plants in Germany 


_ American manufacturing in Germany 
is chiefly confined to assembling and fin- 
ishing imported products, and the plants 
are largely concentrated in the neighbor- 
hood of a few cities. (United States De 
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Schedules by Making Both Increases and . 


Decreases to Remove Inequalities 








General revision of the freight rate 


structure on cotton, involving both 1n- a 


Arkansas, 


; 1 ions from the present 
creases and xveductions from P exist: | Tennessee, Texds, 


rate levels intended to “iron out : 
ing inequalities and discriminations, W 
ordered by the Interstate Commers: 
Commission in a report and order made 
public Aug. 20. 

The revised rates will become e 
on,Jan. 10, 1931. 

The Commission’s order w 
in Docket No. 17000, Part 3, ‘on, 
part of the General Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, instituted by the Commis- 
sion upon its own motion pursuant to 


ffective plaints, are substantially identica} in 


‘ 


On Cotton Shipments Is Ordered 


Interstate Commerce Commission Revises 


growers’ associations of the States of order of July 1, which reduced t» a lar, 
North Carolina, 
Georgia, Louisiana, »Missouri, Oklahoma, grain shipments from the West to trans- | 

Arizona, and South! continental destinations. 
Carolina, which are the constituent mem- 
bers of a central organization known as 
the American Cotton Growers Exchange. 
; These complaints, which will hereinafter 
be referred to as the cooperative com- 


form, and are Docket No. 18390 and Sub- 

as entered | Nos, 1 to 10, inclusive. They, allege that | 
Cotton, 4)41] the rates subject to the Interstate 
+Commerce Act on cofton moving all rail, 
jor partly by rail and partly by water, 
|from all shipping points within the re- 


4 


, 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, 
Aviation | 
More Time Asked | Third of World 
On Grain pies Mail Handled by 
"taniaie pes”, American System 


fied ' Time 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| j t 
| Western railroads on Aug. 20 peti-, Service Is Declared to Be 
'tioned the Interstate Commerce Com-)| 
mission to postpone from Oct. 1,.1930,| 
|to Jan. 1, 1931, the effective date-of its) 
ge} 


|extent the freight rates applicable on} er Rates Prevail 


| “It is submitted,” said the carriers’ | [Continued from Page 1.] 

joint petition, “that wholly aside from) cording to the statement, and this applies 
|the question of whether or not the ordér! not only to rich farming regions, but to 
|shall be vacated and set aside upon the! sparsely settled sections as well. 

petition for rehearing and reconsidera-| For two cents a citizeh of Miami, Fla., 
tion presently to be filed, it will be im-| may send a letter to Point Barrow, 
possible to revise the tariffs and even} Alaska, or to the Philippine Islands by 
meet the substantive requirements of | domestic mail, it was pointed out. A still 
the order within the time now permitted, greater distance, however, may be 
and it is the best judgment of the traffic reached for two cents by international 
officers who have been actively and con-| mail; from Point Barrow, a one-ounce 


ce +h “far on “itors there |tinuously engaged in setting the rates! Jetter > be t to Tierra del F 
the provisions of the Hoch-Smith farm | spective States, to all territories where ye : etter may be sent to Lierra del Fuego, 
relief” congressional resolution of 1925. | there is any substantial consumption of to comply with the erder that the sub- | at the southernmost point in South 
The present all-rail rates on ¢otton) cotton and to the ports, are unreason- stantive requirements thereof tannot| America. A two-cent stamp will carry 


within and from southeastern —— 
were left practically unchanged by the 
Commission, it having been found that 
those rates were not unreasonable 0! 
unduly prejudicial. ’ ts 

The rates applying on shipments 
within the Mississippi Valley were gen: 
erally reduced so as to put them "i 
basis equal to those applicable in tne 
— and this was carried out to 

ome extent on interterritorial move 
ments from the Mjssissippi Valley. h 

Interterritorial rates are made by the 
application of a basic scale, designed to 


refiec level for the lowest) ‘with : 
Ea, tes came which the ship-| Structure Investigation, in so far as it 


ment moves, to the total haul, with dif-| relates to cotton, which was designated 
ferentials to be added thereto for the Part 3. 

portions of the haul which are in higher- It was announced at the outset, how- 
rated territories. 

Distance cal 
are also prescribed for general 
tion within the Southwest and from 7 
Southwest to southern and official ori 
tories. These scales are approximate y 
10 per cent higher than those prescribed 
within and from the Mississippi Valley 
and the plan of interterritorial applica- 
tion is the same as that described for 
the Mississippi Valley. 

No differentials are prescribed for aP- 
plication in Texas and Oklahoma -_ 
ential territory. Continuation of presen 
grouping on basis of the average scale 
rates is permitted except. that _s 
and group rates are prescribed from t ‘4 
Southeast to Houston, Galveston an 
Texas City, which three ports are 
grouped at the same rates for distances 
in excess of 200 miles from Houston. 


Full Compression 


Charges Established eel |from points in Okiahoma and Texas to 

Compression-in-transit rates inclu¢e|iouston, Galveston, and Texas City for 
the full compression charge in all = 
stances. Compressed rates are made 1 | 
cents (the amount of the compression 
charge) less than the c. i. t. rates, a? 
uncompressed rates grade up from. 
cents under the c. i. t. rates at five miles 
and less to 12 cents over the c. i. t. 
rates for all @istances in excess of 160 
miles. 

Under-the present ad 
t: rates from Texas to the ports 
up as the distance from the ports in- 


| tion of not less than 20 per cent. 
These complaints were iater amended 


it was determined to combine them into 


the proceeding would be Jimited to the 
issues raised by the formal complaints. 
In addition to No. 18390 and subnumbers, 
|there are included in this proceeding the 
| following: 
Hoch-Smith Resolution 
| Is Specifically Invoked 
| No. 18570, in which the Mississippi 
Railroad Commission alleges that the 
rates on cotton, and the rules and regu- 

tions in connection therewith, fr 
Mississippi to all spinning centers in the 
United States and Canada, and to all 
ports for export, are unreasonable and 
‘unduly prejudicial to cotton and prefer- 
/ential of other classes of traffic. The so- 
called ,Hoch-Smith resolution is specifi- 
|cally invoked. 

No. 18883, and Sub-No. 1, in which cer- 
1tain cotton merchants located at Austin, 


ny-quantity rates 
of a y-G applica- 





discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial 
of cotton and preferential of other de- 
scriptions of traffic. The principal re- 
lief sought is the establishment of car- 
load and less-than-carload rates in lieu 
of the present any-quantity basis, and 
an award of reparation. 

No. 18932, in which the Corporation 
Commission of Oklahoma alleges that the 
rates on cotton from Oklahoma points 

"\to Texas ports are unreasonable, and 
creases. to 81 cents at 210 miles, and 


im |that, as compared with the interstate 
the 81-cent rate is blanketed over a 7 €\yates on cotton from Texas and Arkan- 
> of the remainder of the State. ne | 


justment the ¢. i. | 
grade 


-|sas, they are unjustly discriminatory, 
‘9 principal groups in Oklahoma to the 


; t unduly prejudicial, and in violation of 
exas ports, one comprising a large P@""|the fourth section of the act. It is fur- 
the State ane 


ther alleged that the relation between 
the other a large part of the wes!er"| rates from Oklahoma to Texas ports, and 
portion of the State at present take | Texas intrastate rates, is unjustly dis- 
rates of $1.02 and $1.075, respectively: criminatory against interstate commerce 
The prescribed scale of c. i. t. rates yin violation of section 13 of the act, and 
reaches 81 cents at 300 to 325 miles, a |the provisions of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
cents at 475 to 500 miles and 97 C€M"S| lution are invoked. 
to 600 miles. _| No, 19180, in which the California-Ari- 
The Texas rates will be reduced for zona Cotton Association alleges that 
the shorter hauls and increased for : % [cotton rates from points in Arizona, 
longer hauls. For a distance of 21 |New Mexico, and the extreme western 
miles to the ports where the Si-wate {Part of Texas to Wilmington, Calif., are 
blanket rate now begins the scale junreasonable and unduly prejudicial in 
will be 71 cents. From s Paso . = ~|violation of sections 3 arid 13 of the act, 
veston the scalé will produce c. 1..t. T°" ' as compared with rates from the same 
of approximately $1.12 as compared with | joints to Galveston, Tex., and certain 
the present rate of. 94.5 cents. .. ;eastern ports and interior gateways. 
The nearest point in “ae co |, No. 19211, in which the Alabama State 
Houston is approximately n < |Docks Commission alleges that the rates 
that,the rates from Oklahoma to Texas | on cotton, and the rules, regulations, and 
ports“will range, from 84 cents t0 ?' |nractices in connection therewith, from 
as compared with the present rates tate | Various producing States both east and 
the two principal groups in that that | West of the Mississippi River to Mobiie, 
of $1.02 and > = meee es ae oor eh or i esa ere 
the new rates will produce a r oO |men eyond, and to eastern and _ in- 
in the carriers’ revenues, the report £4!) |terior eastern destinations, via Mobile, 
but it is impossible to say how manch. * jare aneegeonahie sad unduly prejudiciai 
rescribed are: made 1"|as compared with rates, rules, regu- 
ast he gs glk at dered of the pres-|lations, and practices ’ applicable on 
ent eaees charges and the present | cotton moving from the same origins 
concentration and transit arrangements: |to or via other ports located on the Gulf 
It was found that a relation of rateS;and south Atlantic coasts. 


of the eastern portion of 





the one hand an 
en ne the other hand | Attack on Rates Is General 
to the Texas ports less favorable to Okla-| Where Shipments Are Heavy 


homa than would be produced if the 
rates prescribed as reasonable were aP- 
plied from all three States, will be un- 
duly prejudicial under section 3 of the} 
Interstate Commerce Act to Oklahoma a 
compared with Arkansas and Texas I~ 
terstate, and unduly preferential of in- 


| Thus, there is here presented a gen- 
leral attack upon the level of the cotton 
rates from all points of origin to all 
ultimate destinations to which cotton 
in substantial volume, and to the 
and a general attack upon the 
which cotton rates generally 


| moves 
| ports, 
relation 


trastate traffic under section 13 as COM”|}..> to the rates on other commodities. | 
There is no general attack upon the} 


» pared with Texas intrastate rates. | . 
The adjustment from the MissisSiPP! relation of cotton rates to or from dif- 


Valley was ‘found to pre) 
and prefer New Orleans, and the rages | an ieaue is raised in certain individual 


these two ports are required to be Te-| instances covered by the Oklahoma com-, 


mission, Mobile and California \com- 


Jsied as the scale would relate them | 
plaints. 


provided that equalization is permitted | 
when the distance is not in excess of 25! 


per cent. practices affecting the transportation of 


It was also found that from souther? cotton, the evidence was confined to a 
territory it will be unduly prejudicial few individual instances, and there is 
for carriers serving both New Orileans/no general attack thereon. | Z 
and Mobile to accord the former sub-| On the contrary, the disposition evinced 
stantially more favorable transit ar-|by ractically all concerned was to ex- 
rangements than they do the latter. | ett e these complicating elements from 
Rates to Mobile and other Gulf ports |consideration at this time. Counsel Jin 
from the Southwest are required to be|the cooperative complaints specifically 
related as the scales would relate them | disclaims any demand for ap lication 
and Mobile is required to be accorded|of the provisions of the Hoc -Smith 
transit arrangements on southwestern resolution “ —- of —— de- 
cotton equally as favorable as those ac-| Pression in the cotton-growing industry. 


4 : ino| This resolution is invoked only in the 
om a Orleans by carriers servin8| -iojaints of the Oklahoma and Mis- 
“ ca c 
of all 


; : il-and-water sissippi commissions, 

Consideration rail-and-wa Since the submission of this proceed- 
aothen rates was deferred for the preS- ing the Supreme Court has construed 
ent time. 
Rates from certain points in westin R. Co. et al. v. U. S. et al., decided 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to Lo8}yune 2, 1930, and found that it makes 
Angeles in carloads were prescribed °"|r9 substantial change in the existing 
the basis of the flat, any-quantity, south-|Jaw. Economic evidence bearing upon 
western cotton scale and the relatiON/the question of depression in the got- 
which ‘he application of the scale would |ton-growing industry, which was con- 
produce is required to be maintained! fined to Oklahoma and Mississippi, is 

between the rates from such points t0\discussed in Appendix F 7 
Los Angeles and from tag same points; From this evidence we conclude that 
to Galveston, Tex., both interstate under | no. substantial depression was shown to 
section 3 and intrastate in Texas under exist at the time the hearings were 
closed. But even if our conclusion were 


oS from the Commission’s re- | otherwise we could not, in yiew of the 
port follow: |decision of the Supreme Court above 
This proceeding had its incepti 


v 


, 


gomplaints filed by cooperative c 


- 


~ 


-_ 


able and the prayer is for a flat reduc- 


to include an allegation that the relation 
of the rates on cotton to the rates on ali 
lother descriptions of freight traffic re- 
sults in undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage to cotton and undue preferenee and 
advantage of all such other descriptions 
of freight- traffic, and the prayer for a 
flat 20 per cent reduction was abandoned. 

Upon consideration of these complaints 
and certain others involving cotton rates, 


|one proceeding with No, 17000, Rat€ enues annually. 


ever, that for the present the scope of 


| Tex., allege that rates on cotton shipped | 


export are unreasonable, and unjustly | 


udice Mobile|;cyent communities or sections, but such| 


Although certain of the com-| 
piaints attack the rules, regulations, ana | 


the Hoch-Smith resolution in Ann Arbor | 


on in | mentioned, accord cotton special treat-|(United States Department, of Com- 
otton ment in the way of a lower level of rates | merce.) 


possibly be fulfilled prior to Jan. 1, 1931,) 
on 


a one-ounce letter to any country in the 
Western Hemisphere with the exception 
of Chile, French and Dutch Guiana, Ven- 
ezuela and the islands of Martinique; and 
Guadalupe. 


“Whereas a two-cent stamp will carry 
an ounce letter from the United States 
to Great Britain or New Zealand,” it 
was explained, “a letter of the same 
weight from either of ‘these places to 
this country requires a three-cent stamp. 
Spain and’ its African colonies may be 
reached for two cents, but the reply post- 
age would cost five’ cents. Any other 


20 days’ notice.” 

The matter involved a decision of the 
Commission in Docket No. 17000, Part 
VII, “Grain and Grain Products Within 
{the Western District and for Export”—'! 
la section of the General Rate Structure 
‘Investigation instituted in compliance! 
|with the Hoch-Smith Congressional reso- 
jlution of 1925. | 

Commissioner Thomas F. Woodlock, | 
|in a dissenting opinion in the case, esti- 
mated the rate reductions would amount 
to more than $15,000,000 in railroad rev- 

country in the world may be reached by 


Bsc |the American citizen for five cents, al- 


| owte for Air Mati (Spe SSS “yer oes 
a 
| In South Selected 








An idea of the firm foundation upon 
which the American postal system is 
built may be visualized by the fact that 
it was the only one in the world not 
demoralized or seriously crippled during 
the World War, it was said. In other 
countries, deliveries were cut one-third 
and service was maintained only by 
drafting of women to carry the mails. 
| Prewar Rates 

[Continued from Page 1.] | “The United States is the only country 
Dallas to El Paso, the Department of of importance where prewar postage 
Commerce announced, and field inspectors | "ates are still maintained,” it was stated. 


tralia cost $2.04.” 
| 


Aeronautics Branch Lists 
Points to Be Touched by 


Cross-country Line 








Only Citizens May Now Register 
Aircraft in Republic 





lare at work on the El Paso-San Diego|“For 20 months during the war, letter 
section at the present time. No sur-|'ates were increased to three cents, but 
veys have been started on the Birming-| the. extra cent was levied as a tax to 
ham-Dallas section, but Mr. Young said! @ssist in carrying on the war, and no 
they would be begun soon. portion or it accrued to the postal rev- 
The Post Office Department, it previ- | enues.” 
ously had been stated by the superintend-| Because of the great railroad system 
ent of air mail, Earl B.. Wadsworth, will in this country, it was pointed out, the 
not inaugurate regular schedules on the| American Railway Mail Service is the 
new transcontinental line until the De-| greatest in the world. Because of the 
partment of Commerce has completed| great preponderance of mail in the 
| surveys, constructed intermediate. and | United States, more mechanical devices 
|emergency fields, and equipped the west-| and labor-saving contrivances are util- 
jern section for night flying. Service;ized in its dispatch, in all probability, 
|probably will be started within two/than in all of the other countries com- 
|months, however, Mr. Wadsworth has | bined, it was stated. 
announced, although no tentative date! “Another feature of which the Amer- 
| has been chosen for the first trip over|ican citizen may well be proud is the 
| the new airway. _ |freedom of the United _States mails 
|_ The announcement by the Aeronautics | from censorship,” it was stated. “While 
—— follows in full text: _ | other countries are noted for a propen- 
. ne to ~ ene of the isity for ‘cracking seals,’ fhe American 
poms. epartmenta ee ee on tad | eervice stands out for,its insistence in 
| Airways that a southern transcontinenta | =-aintaining inviolate the contents of its 
jairway be established, and as a result! citizens’ mail.” 
|of the action of that body in stennining | 
|the route to be followed by the air mail, ° . 
‘the Aeronautics Branch will undertake) Mexico Puts in Effect 
leonstruction of the airway from Bir- e - 
|mingham, Ala., to San Diego, Calif., via New Basic Air Law 
|Fort Worth, El Paso, Douglas, Tucson 
land Phoenix, it was announced by Clar- 
lence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
|Commerce for Aeronautics. | 
| “That portion of the airway from New| 
| York to Birmingham, via Richmond and 
Atlanta, already is lighted and is in} A new basic law of civil aviation has 
joperation,” Mr. Young said. “From |been in effect in Mexico since June 30, 
|Birmingham, the airway will be routed / 1930, according to a report received in 
|west to Dallas. This section, which will] the Department of Commerce from Com- 
|be equipped for day operations only, has | mercial Attache George Wythe at Mexico 
not yet been surveyed for intermediate | City. 
|landing field sites and other aids to air} The law provides that aifcraft may 
|navigation, but work towards this end} be registered under Mexican registry 
|will go forward shortly. |only if the craft is the pypperty of a 
“From Dallas, the airway will extend) Mexican citizen or of a Mexican com- 
| west to Fort Worth and will pass through | pany. However, @ foreigner or a company 
| Abilene, Sweetwater, Big Springs, Mid-| with foreign partners may register air- 
land, Wink and El Paso. This section | craft provided the interested parties file 
| will be equipped for night flying. The|a statement with the Mexican Foreign 
| survey has been completed and work onj| Office to the effect that they consider 
conditioning intermediate landing fields,; themselves as Mexicans with regard to 
|establishing beacon lights and providing | the fiw and will not invoke the protec- 
|radio aids to air navigation, will be un-! tion of their government. 
dertaken at once. The personnel of aviation companies 
| “From El Paso, the airway will be must be at least 80 per cent Mexican, 
|routed to Douglas, Tucson and Phoenix, | umess special authority to the contrary 
| thence semnnereaadte to Wellton, thence|is obtained by the company from the 
| west via Yuma and El Centro and thence , Department of Communications. At 
|due west to San Diego where it will join! least 33 per cent of the board of directors 
| with Pacific coast airways. |must be Mexican. ( 
“The El Paso-San Diego section now is| Planes are prohibited from flying over 
being surveyed for sites for intermediate | inhabited places at an altitude of less 
'landing fields, beacon lights and radio|than 1,640 feet. Exhibition or aerobatic 
jaids to air navigation. As soon as the| flights over inhabited places are also 
survey is completed, construction work | prohibited. 
will be undestaken. This section also Pilots and other personnel of aircraft 
will be equipped for night flying.” |must be licensed by the Department of 
Communications, Pilots licenses must 


| 
| 


than would have been possible prior to | be revalidated every six months. _Li- 
the adoption of the resolution. * * * |censes issued by foreign governments 
Cotton is the most important agricul- | will be accepted, provided there is a re- 
tural product of southeastern and south- | ciprocal agreement betweenethe govern- 
western States. The total production in|™ent in question and the Mexican Gov- 
the United States during recent years |€ ment. 
has ranged, generally, between 10,000,- | (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
000 and 14,000,000 bales of. approxi- —————_ 


ree ee ees Sas tn the won years, Dutch Ports Announce 
Increase in Idle Ships 





of 1925 and 1926, the production being | 
16,122;516 bales in the former year, and | 
1,755,070 bales in the latter. For 1927) 
the total production was 12,783,112 bale&. | 


Figures stated herein relating to the pe-| General Depression Held Cause 


riod subsequent to the 1926 crop year so , 
|are taken from Government publications | Of 53 Vessels Being Laid Up 


is ie same sharecter as those from 
| which figures in the record were taken, : : > 
but hin were not available when the; . The practically world-wide depression 
hearings were in progress. {is said to be the cause of 53 ships laid 
| The total number of bales of cotton | UP 1" the Netherlands ports of Amster- 
handled by all the associations forming | 4@™ and Rotterdam, two of the world’s 


the American Cotton Growers Exchange | most important seaports, according to a 
for the years 1925 and 1926, was 967,736 mart = cn Semen “, cn 
and 1,191,766, respectively, or approxi-| 1resckow, Rotterdam, made public by 


” e Commerce. Forty- 
mately 6 per cent of the total production. the Department of ; ’ 
The nites price per pound Rectnod by | three shes were of Dutch ownership, and 
the producer as estimated by the Bureau | 19 Were divided among German, British, 


of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- | Norwegian, and Greek ownership, 
|ment of Agriculture, was 19.59 cents for | Although the arrivals in Rotterdam 


« 9 9 were about the same for the similar pe- 
| Shek enue ia conte Zor 1998, and riod last year the cargo was appreciably 
a F | smaller, the report states. Arrivals for 

the second quarter of the year were 3,790, 








Phénograph Exports Heavy. 
Musical instruments constituted during their net register tonnage totaled 6,475,- 
1929 the third most important commodity 506 and 6,408,207, respectively. 
group entering specialities trade wit The number of loaded vessels that left 
noncontiguous territories. Of the musical | the port of Rotterdam during this period 
instruments shipments’ to Alasks, Porto| Was also, the report states, a further in- 


h hs and ph h [ 
Poenegrages ond phonsgweph yocerds.| 52°) cessed. with 2400 te 1000. 


Superior to That Offered 
By Other Nations; Cheap-| 
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Postal Service 
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Member of Shipping Board 
Decade; Forty Large 


[Continued fr 


| of the finest natural harbors in the world 
| with its large, sheltered, deep water area 
and vast shore line, offers unlimited op- 
| portunities for) greater expansion of the 
port and industrial and commercial prog- 
ress of the San Francisco district. 

Let us go back for a moment tothe 
|conditions which prevgiled before the 
outbreak of, the World War when, for 
the decade prior to 1914, 90 per cent -of 
our foreign trade was transported in for- 
eign bottoms. What has been accom- 
plished since then shows that steady and 
consistent progress has been made in 
our return to the sea and during the past 
10 years an average of 35 per cent of 
our foreign trade has been carried in 
American ships. 

Taking into consideration the increase 
in value of the proportion of our foreign 
/trade carried in American ships, which 
| averaged $2,600,000,000 ennually for the 
jpast 10 years as compared with the 
| decade prior to 1914, when it averaged 
$300,000,000, the transportation — of 
American foreign trade in American 
hips shows a substantial gain. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 
1920, our Government took definite ac- 
tion toward strengthening our position 
in the transportatiun of -our foreign 
trade by the inauguration and estab- 
lishment of shipping services under the 
| American flag in essential trade routes 
with a view of wtimately disposing of 


x 


} 





| 
| 8 


| private operation. Most of the lines so 
established have been sold and those re- 
maining will soon be disposed of. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1928 
greatly stimulated the sale of Govern- 
|ment-operated lines and is proving 
highly beneficial to American shipping. 
| The long-term mail contracts requir- 
|ing the construction of new ships will 
| place us on a more nearly equal footing 
| with our competitors who have built 
| nearly 10,000,000 tons during the last 10 
| years while we were developing _our 
services, making use“ of the ships pro- 
| duced a8 a result of the war shipbuild- 
| ing program. 





}examples of the expansion of our ship- 
| ping can be briefly stated by pointing 
; out that in 1914 there were six Ameri- 
/can flag ships of 70,000 gross tons oper- 
| ating in the trade with Europe. Today, 
there are over 230 ships of 1,500,000 
gross tons. 


| In the trade with South Americd we | 


had five ships of 23,000 gross tons, To- 
day, we have 90 ships of 550,000 gross 
tons. 


African Trade Grows 
From Zero to 22 Ships 


We had no American flag ships in the 
|trade with the African Continent in 
1914. Today, we have 22 shipsgof - 
000 gross tons. 

In 1914, there were five ships flying 
the American flag operating out of Pa- 
cific coast terminals to the Far East. 
| Today, there are 140 ships of gear 
gross tons operating in the trdde with 
Asia. The trade increase of these areas 
show a substantial expansion over the 
pre-war period. ’ 2 
eComparing the 1910-1914 period with 
that of 1929, our trade with Europe 
has increased 50 per cent; with South 
/ America 200 per cent; with Africa 325 
|per cent, and with Asig, 380 per cent, 

* At the present tis there are 83 
American flag lines in established serv- 
lices consisting of 671 ships totaling 3,- 
{866,000 gross tons. In addition to these 
Vessels we have the tanker fleet of 259 
| vessels of 1,712,000 gross tons operating 
|under the American flag, making a tota: 
lof 930 vessels of over 5,500,000 gross 
tons operating in the foreign and non- 
contiguous trades. 

To what great proportions the volume 
|and value of our foreign trade has grown 
/can best be appreciated by the fact that 
j\last year a total of 5,200 vessels of 
|nearly 24,500,000 gross tons, flying tne 
|filags of 80 countrfes, participated in the 
transportation of passengers and freight; 
the commerce “movements passing 
through 177 American ports and 1,400 
foreign ports. 

Thesé vessels carried over 111,000,000 
long tons of freight, valued at over $8,- 
000,000,000 and the estimate arrived at 
for the combined passenger and freight 
bill totaled $1,100,000,000. American 
flag vésels carried 45,400,000 tons, or 
nearly 41 per cent of the total. 

Comparison of the total water-borne 
traffic of the Pacific Coast in 1925, with 
that of 1929 shows an increase of about 
17 per cent¢the 1925 total being less than 
72,000,000 long tons, while the 1929 total 
exceeded 84,000,000 tons. The foreign 
commerce leads with an advance of more 
thah 54 per cent, the 1925 and 1929 fo- 
tals being 10,868,000 tons and 16,778,000 
tons, respectively. The  intercoastal 
traffic increased from 8,600,000 tons in 
| 1925 to 10,600,000 tons in 1929, or about 
|47 per cent. Coastwise trade approxi- 
;mated 50,009,000 tons in 1925 and 54,- 
|000,000 tons in 1929, an 8 per cent in- 
| crease. The trade with noncontiguous 
| territory shows an advance from 2,600,- 
| 0Q0 tons in 1925 to 2,800,000 tons in 1929, 
}an increase of about 8 per cent. 
| San Francisco, the premier port of the 
Pacific Coast, presents a record of con- 
stantly increasing water borne traffic 
which is convincing evidence of the con- 
sistent and substantial ynature of its 
progress. During the five-year period 
\the total tonnage of incoming foreign 
|and domestic cargoes has increased from 
| 15,500,000 tons to 19,250,000 tons, or 
more than 24 per cent. 


Increase of Cargoes 


At San Franotsco 


In the foreign trade the total uf. 
{handled by San Francisco in 1929 
|amounted to slightly less than 3,700,000 
|long tons as against a total of 2,800,000 
|tons in 1925, an increase of approxi- 
|mately 32 per cent in the volume of 
|water borne foreigh traffic. Imports 
|from foreign countries in 1925 were less 
| than 960,000 tons, but in 1929 were 
j nearly 1,200,000 tons, an inerease of 25 


1 








| 


per cent. 
000 tons in 1925 to 2,480,000 tons in 
1929, am increase of 33 per cent. The 


| 1929 exceeded 2,400,000 tons, an increase 
iof 500,000 tons or 26 per cent over the 
1925 intercoastal tonnage. 

Other ports on the Pacific Coast, like- 
wise, show steady progress during the 





Rico and Hawaii nearly 70 per cent were; dication of the stringency of the times,' same period in-their water borne traffic | 
only 2,241 of vessels having been cleared,’ in both the domestic and foreign trades. | 


American lines operating out of the 


To Fleet 





| these services to American citizens for | 


A few illu$trations which are striking | 


Exports advanced from 1,860,-| 
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total 193 vessels of 1,160,000 gross tons 
and in the intercoastal Wrade there are 
156 vessels of nearly 1,000,000 gross tons. 
Adding to these the tankers operating 
from the Pacific Coast district in the 
intercoastal service and in the foreign 
trade, the vessels reach a total of 540 of 
3,400,000 gross tons operating under 
the American flag from Pacific Coast 
;ports. All of the lines on the Pacific 
Goast arg’ under private ownership and 
operation, this district having the distinc- | 
tion of being the first to operate entirely | 
under private ownership. ‘ 

The Pacific Goast-European trade has 
developed rapidly and in the past year 
reached a volume of nearly 4,000,000 
long tons. There are at the present time 
18 lines with 115 ships of 750,000 gross 
tons operating in this service. All but 
two of these lines are under foreign flags. 
As this trade continues to develop 
greater participation by American flag 
lines is anticipated. 

We should not lose sift of the fact 
that the ships used in the establishment 
and development of American flag serv- 
ices in the past decade are those pro- 
duced as a result of our war-time ship- 
building program. oe but few excep- 
tions, they are ships of slow speeds and 
lacking essential requirements of the 
|modern liner type. 


|, Nevertheless, despite these handicaps, | 
by determined and consistent effort we 
have become well intrenched in world | 
shipping activities. With the introduc- 
tion of the modern ships now under con- 
| struction and projected as the result of 
| the Merchant Marine Att of 1928, 
American flag services will be materially 
strengthéned. At no time in the history 
of our country, barring the abnormal 
|war period, has shipbuilding in the 
a = —_ so active as at the 
| present time. orty ships of nearly 
425,000 gross tons are under aren 
tion or have been contracted for and with 
those projected under the terms of the 
|mail contracts, the new construction 
programm will reach a total of 68 ships of 
over 700,000 gross tons, most of which 
will be bhilt within the next five years. 
All of these vessels will be of modern 
types comparable in size, speed and fa- 
cilities with any in the world. 


| All States Benefit 
By Shipyard Growth 


|. The increased activity of our shipyards 
is not confined to that industry alone. 
Practically every State in the Union 





Average Flying 
y Navy Aviators 
Exceeds Army’s 


con fneaneateci 


Comparative Number of 
Hours Flown by Service 
Pilots Revealed in Records 
Of House Committee 





The average number of flight hours 
per pilot in the Navy during 1929 were 
216, as compared with 175 as the average 
for Army pilots during the same year, 
according to information in the files of 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Average flight hours per pilot in the 
Navy have increased approximately 300 
per cent since 1922, the records disclose, 
the Naval Air Service showing an aver- 
age of only 72.4 hours per pilot in that 
year 


In discussing the comparison of the 
two services, Commander John H. Tow- ° 
ers, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of 
— of the Navy Department, 
said: 

“We have spent most of our time in the 


| study of flight hours on the analysis of 


the flying time in our own service. The 
vast proportion of these flight hours is 
composed of flying for some specific mili- 
tary purpose, either tfaining, which is 
essential flying, preliminary training, or 
else flying in connection with operations, 
mainly in the fleet.” 

a7 Classes of Flying : 

The total flying hours of the past 10 
years, Commander Towers said, can be 
divided into three general classes, 
namely, training hours, operational 
hours with the fleas, and hours on shore- 
based activities,” including incidental 
flying. These three, he said, are almost 
equal in amount. Theve are more hours 
flown per pilot in training than the av- 
erage of other kinds of flying, he said. 

‘The only place that the flying hours 
could be reduced without a very serious 
effect upon the service,” he said, “would 
be in the incidental flying in the last 
group, and any reduction there, when 
applied to the whole, would be a very 
small reduction.” 

David S. Ingalls, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Aeronautics, in explain- 
ing the difference in flying hours be- 
tween the two services, stated that “we 
have certain physical requirements in 
naval flying that require more flying 
than the Army does,” giving as an ex- 
ample the fact that maneuvers with the 
fleet have to be of a certain duration in 
order to fit in with the normal fleet 
operations, and are such an incidental 
cost that “we could not very well inter- 
fere with the normal operations’ of the 
entire fleet in an effort to cut the smaller 





benefits from this activity in furnish- 
ing to the shipyards raw materials and 
manufactured products required in the 
production of the ship. The nation at 
arge therebf benefits by participation 
both in the building and the. operation of 
its ships. 

The facts and figures which have been 
presented to you disclose that material 
progress has been made in the past dec- 
ade in the development and expansion of 
~ euro Serehent Marine in both 

e domestic and foreign tr 
United States. ’ ae ee 
From a relatively obscure position in 
our overseas shipping we have become 
an important factor in world shipping. 

The merchant marine acts of 1920 and 
of 1928 have proved highly constructive 
to American shipping and industry in 
| general and will result in placing this; 
country in @ more favorable position to 
compete in the markets “f the world. 

Our economic stability, our prosperity 
and our standing as a first-class nation 
are contingent upon our ability to com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets. 

he competition in world markets is 
constantly growing keener and a neces- 
sary asset tO meet this competition is 
an efficient transportation system owned 
and controlled by American citizens ‘op- 
erating to and from the countries with 
which we do business. 

The element of personal contact should 
not be overlooked in business today, par- 
ticularly when the peoples with whom we 
are transacting business are in distant 
lands. Our ships establish that contact 
and this is a service that no nation can 
or will perform for another. 

_ The development of the modern Amer- 
ican merchant marine is but the exten’ 
sion of our land transportation system, 
under our own control, to all the markets 
reached by the seven seas, which ‘serves 
as an insurance against interruption in 
the transportation of our exports and 
imports with the resultant benefits to 
our mines, farms, forests and’ factories. 

We have reason to feel proud of the 
showing made im the past decade in the 
growth and advancement of our mer- 
chant marine. Continued growth and 
expansion is what we must strive for in 
the future. Government aid to help off- 
set the higher’ building and operating 
costs of American ships is essential but 
this alone will not solve the problem. 
The vital element, the greatest contrib- 
uting factor, and the one necessary to 
insure an adequate and permanent mer- 
chant marine is the liberal patronage 
and support of our own ships by our 
exporters, importers and the traveling 
| public. ‘ 


| 


Decisions Are Announced 
On Radio Applications 


[Continued from Page 8.} 


cants have indicated a desire to have their 
respective cases dropped from further con- 
sideration: 

Abert J. McMahan, Ely, Minn., asked for 
construction permit t ect i 
eet peten a" © erect new station on 

Albert Chads, Denmark, Wis., asked for 
construction permit for new station on 
11,390 ke., 50 w. 

KLS, Warner @rothers, Oakland, Calif, 
asked for modification of license, 930 kc., 
25 w., to divide with KFWI. Asked for 
construction permit for experimental sta- 
|tion frequency, 6,030, 750 w. 
| Garrett W. Lewis, National Radio Tube| 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. asked for con- 
struction permit for new station, experi- 
mental frequency, 3,500 to 4,000 ke., 1,000 w. 

WEMC, George Ww. Trendle, Detroit, 
Mich, asked for construction permit to 
move pratlon, ental new favipment for 
unlimite ou of operation, 

590 ke., 1-kw. power, ” mognem, 


Applications received (other than broad- 














as compared with 3,716 in 1929, while |intercoastal trade of San Francisco im | casting): 


| WMJ, City of Buffalo’(Police), modifica- 
|tion of L. C. construction permit for ex- 
| tension of completion date to Nov. 1, 1930. 
+ WAA, Radio Corporation of America, 
| Ohio company, Detour, Mich., modification 
jof L. P. marine relay license for time of 
operation: Continuous 8 a. m. to 12 noon 
throughout season of Great Lakes naviga- 
tion and such hours of day or night as may 


(Issued by Department_of Commerce.) Pacific Coast district jn the foreign trade| be necessary to efficient traffic movement. 


item of flying down.” 
Effect on Accident Rate 


Further, Secretary Ingalls explained 
that the Army has a greater mma of 
pilots relative to the number of planes. 
“Their concentration has been in the de- 
sense oe a seen 6 pilots, which 

as resulted in less flyin 
pilot,” he said. ae Se 

“We have also found that our’ ‘acci- 
dent rate goes down as the number of 
flying hours goes up,” Secretary Ingalls 
said, pointing out that at 100 hours’ 
flying, the accident rate is 0.26, and it 
goes down to where at 400 hours it is 
under 0.16, showing that the more the 
flying, the more proficient the aviator, 
and the less chance of accident there is 
in spite of the fact there is more flying 
actually done. 

“We find,” he said, “that when you 
take the figures over the whole service, 
those pilots, that have between 200 and 
300 hours a year are infinitely safer than 
the ones who fly between 100 and 200 
hours.” 

“I think it may well be,” he added, 
however, that there is a point “beyond 
which a pilot gains nothing by flying, 
and maybe flies to his detriment.” 


Bridge Applications 
Are Given Approval 











Construction in Arkansas, Vir- 
ginia and California Involved 





Applications for construction of 
bridges have been approved by the As- 
sistant Secretary of War, Col. Frederick 
H. Payne, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of War on Aug. 19, 
which follows in full text: 

Arkansas® Application by the Tex- 
arkana & Fort Smith Railway Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., for approval-of plans 
of a bridge to be reconstructed across the 
Little River at Morris Ferry, Ark., under 
authority of an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 23, 1930. 

_ There is no navigation at the present 
time on the river in the vicinity of the 
bridge. 

Plans of the existing bridge at the 
locality were approved on Mar. 27, 1895. 

California: Application by the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company for ap- 
proval of modified plans a a bridge 
now partially completed acyoss Suisun 
Bay (western end) Between Suisun Point 
and Army Point, Calif. The- original 
plans for this bridge were approved 
on Oct. 15, 1928, and modified plans 
approved on Mar. 21, 1929, showing a 
horizontal clearance of 300 feet in the 
draw opening measured on the axis of 
the bridge. 

The horizontal clearance in the draw 
opening is but 297 feet 4 inches instead 
of 300 feet. A further reduction of the 
clearance is desireable in order to in- 
Stall fenders that will afford sufficient 
protection for navigation through the 
opening. 

_The modified plans now submitted pro- 
vide for a horizontal clearance of 240 
feet between the piers of the drawspan 
measured on the center line of the brige. 
This change will permit the constereaiion 
of more adequate fenders than originally 
contemplated; will provide greater pro- 
tection for ships that may strike the 
fenders and will not adversely affect 
navigation, 

Virginia: Application by the Virginia 
Department of Highways for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be constructed 
across Hampton Hall Creek, a tributary 
of West Yeocomicp River, 2.8 miles from 
Kinsale, Va., under authority of State 
aw. 


— 


French Rush Rail Equipment , 


There are more than 20 important © 
locomotive - construction enterprises in 
France and more than 30 companies con- 
structing passenger and freight cars. 
(United States Department of Com 
merce.) 
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Manufacture of Rubber Products | 


Shows Increase in Great Britain 


| 


en oe | 
More Than 200 Factories Engaged in Making 


Products, But Output Is Not Expected to | 
Rise. Much Above Present Level 


By Wallace 


Vice Consul, Manchester, England 


Compared with a number of other 
manufacturing countries, the progress 
made in recent years by the British rub- 
ber-products industry has been truly re- 
markable. The manufacture of rubber 
goods in the United Kingdom is carried 
on at present in more than 200 different 
factories, normally employing about 63,- 
000 persons at ary averaging — 
$12 per week, utilizing prime vers 
with s total horsepower of about 135,000, 

_ and owned by some 150 companies both 
large and small. 

Capital amounting to nearly $200,000,- 
000 has been invested, and the value of 


the total manufactured output in 1929} 


was about $185,000,000 as compared with 
$113,000,000 in 1924 and $43,000,000 in 
1907. 


since 1924. 

Consumption of crude rubber in the 
United Kingdom now amounts to 160,- 
600,000 pounds annually, and it is esti- 
mated by a reliable authority’ that 75 per 


cent is utilized for the manufacture of | 


tires; 6 per cent for waterproofed gar- 
ments and rubber footwear; 6 per cent 
for mechanical rubber goods; 8 per cent 
for miscellaneous products, including 
hard rubber, sport, and surgical goods; 
and 5 per cent for all other products and 
purposes. u 
pounds of waste and reclaimed rubber, 
gutta percha, and balata were consumed 
in 1929. ' 


British Authority Expects 
Little Rise in Production 


In a broad, genera! sense it may be 
said that the United Kingdom occupies 
a position regarding the world’s supply 
of crude rubber comparable to that of 
the United States in the case of raw 
cotton. During June, 1930, crude-rubber 
prices were the lowest ever recorded, 
and it seems that the difficulty of ad- 
justing productive capacity has been the 
primary cause of many price fluctua- 
tions. According to Lieut. Col. J. C. G. 
Kunhardt, an eminent British authority, 
it appears that in the future the declin- 
ing output of the older producing areas 
must be seriously considered and that 
new areas will soon assume great im- 
portance. 

He does not believe that production 
will ever rise greatly above the present 
level of 1,792,000,000 pounds per annum, 
and that if the present rate of consump- 
tion—approximately 1,700,000,000 pounds 
—increases at the average annual rate of 
about 10 per .cent over the past few 
years, production and consumption, or 
supply and demand, should balance by 
1935. 

Continued expansion and future eco- 
nomic well-being of the British rubber- 
goods manufacturing industry is believed 
to’be largely dependent on the progress 
of other British industry, as well as the 
fiscal policy of present or succeeding 
Governments. Nevertheless, considerable 
optimism prevails. It is the opinion of 
many manufacturers of rubber goods, 
particularly tire producers, that taxa- 
tion and the political situation are fac- 
tors likely to influence greatly the future 
of the industry, but that nearly everyone 
has great confidence. 

The tire section of the industry is very 
dependent for the volume of its business 
upon the progress and expansion of the 
automotive industry, and other sections 
likewise are either prosperous or de- 
pressed according to the condition of the 
particular industries that use their prod- 
ucts. 

For example, the demand for machin- 
ery belting, packing, and other similar 


By volume, the consumption of | 
crude rubber has increased 234 per cent | 


In addition, about 13,000,000 | 


X nN 
E. Moessner * 


| ance of debentures and preference shares, | 

lit is estimated that the total amount 

j available in the rubber-goods manufac- 

ituring industry, not including foreign 
owned companies or foreign subsidiaries | 
of British companies, is no less than} 

, £40,000,000 ($194,000,000). 

| Estimate Made on British 


| 


|Rubber Goods Manufactured 


| During 1924, the last offfcial census | 
| year of British production, British ex- 
|ports of rubber products represented 
about 28 per cent of the value of the 
total output; applying this percentage 
to the 1929 exports, it would indicate“an | 
output of £28,932,857 ($140,613,685). | 
In view of an increase of 234 per cént 
in the volume of crude-rubber consump- | 
tion, partly offset by a decline of 28 per | 
cent in the cast per pound and the fact | 
that the incréase in domestic consump- | 
tion has been much more rapid than the | 
gain in exports, it is believed that the | 
1929 output was worth no less than} 
£38,000,000 ($184,680,000). | 
On the basis a total output of rub- 
ber products in 1929 estimated to have 
been worth £38,000,000, also taking into 
account the total outlay for crude rub- 
{ber and wages which may be closely | 
calculated from available data, it ap- 
pears that raw materials cost 52 per 
jcent; labor, 20 per cent; overhead ex-| 
penses, interest or outstanding obliga-i 
tions, including debentures, depreciation, 
jand other siffilar costs, 18 per cent; and 
jnet profit on the total turnover, 10 per) 
‘cent of the selling value ofthe total) 
| output. 
|. A considerable volume of work done 
|in the rubber industry is paid for at 
| plece rates, and there are a large num- 
ber of trades and occupations at which} 
both men and women are employed. For | 
this reason it is difficult to determine | 
the many wage scales; but, on the basis | 
of full-time employment, it may bé stated 
that the average earnings per week per! 
| person employed is at present about £2) 
9s. ($11.91). For adult male workers in 
the industry’ as a whole, the wages paid 
amount to about £3 10s. ($17.25). 








General Labor Conditions 
Showing Much Improvement 


Owing to the relatively prosperous 
| state of the rubber-goods manufacturing | 
|industry during the past several years, | 
|labor conditions have been very favor- 
| able as compared wijh several other 
British industries; with the tendency to 
form large mergers, it is hecoming more 
!and more the policy to pay added at- 
| tention to the social welfare of those 
employed. | 
| Recreation 4s encouraged, and eVery| 
| effort is made to provide for the health| 
jand well-being of workers by establish- 

ing medical clinics where free treat- 
ment and advice is given to employees 
j and their families. It is said, however, 
that there is room for great improve-; 
ment, particularly among the smaller | 
and older companies, which have as yet 
modernized neither their factories nor 
their ideas, | 

Casings, inner tubes, and solid tires 
| for use on automobiles, motorcycles, and 
| bicycles, now represent about 43% per 
cent of the value of rubbér manufactures 
consumed in tfe United Kingdom; rub- | 
ber footwear, about 10 per cent; rain- 
proofed garments, about 614 per cent; 
| mechanical rubber geods, about 9 per 
cent; sports goods, including golf and 
tennis balls, nearly 5 per cent; and rub- 
ber heels and soles, about, 412 per cent. 
_ Although exports very greatly exceed 
; imports, more than 1245 per cent (by 
value) of the rubber goods consumed in 
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of a merchant fleet by the passage of the | 
Merchant Marine Act. It has set into! 
operation the plans for constructing and 
operating the vessels. The far-reaching 
value of this act is too well known to 
comment on it. 

So far no definite steps have been 
taken to provide a steady flow of ma- 
rine officers. New blood is being in- 
ducted into the game as executives and 
new officers are being schooled by actuai 
experience. | 


Scope of 27 Tariff 


Inquiries Announced 


Production of 64 Commodi- 


ties Will Be Studied at. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIM, BEING 
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Domestic Trade 


Economies Made 
By Navy Bureau 


' Total $1,814,000 


Efforts Intensified During 
Fiscal Year Ended June 
30 to Reduce Costs, Re- 
port Points Out 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
adopted for the boat davits on destroyers 
| which will effect an annual estimated 
| saving in cordage used on destroyers of 
| $40,000. 
| 6. A considerable saving in cost of 
|replacement of ships’ anchor cables has 
| resulted because of the adoption of cast- 
| steel chain or die lock chain and a re- 
placeable “repair link” which has min- 
|imized the number of losses of ground 
|tackle by ships in commission. 
| 6. Experiments’ with the fleet sub- 

marine V-7’s model have resulted in 
lighter and cheaper methods of con- 
|struction at an 

$20,000. 


estimated saving of 

| Specific instances mentioned under 
;subhead (c)—use of materials equally 
| efficient, but less expensive than those 
| originally considered necessary—are: 

1. The formula for outside white paint 
|manufactured at Norfolk was modified 
in such a way that the durability and 
;the general appearance of the paint 
‘was improved and the cost reduced. | 
'the manufacture of 34,000 gallons $2,000 
| was saved over the previous formula. 

2. Specifications for bed linen were 
changed, the changes being based on 
| scientific tests by which the Bureau is 
|obtaining materials with greatly in- 
|ereased wearing properties, with no in- 
| crease in cost. Improvement in quality, 
}amounting to difference in cost of 
| $15,000. m8 

3. Issuing of new-type portable fire 
}extinguishers, resulting in immediate 
|saving and an expected longer life of 
|new type, at an estimated saving of 
$30,000. 





Specific Instances 


Specific instances mentioned under 
|subhead (d)—improvement of adminis- 
trative methods—are: 
| 1, Establishment of a single consoli-« 
| dated office in the New York Navy Yard 
| (Central Drafting Office) for the devel- 
| opment and issue of all working plans 
ifor the three light cruisers, “New Or- 
” “Astoria,” and “Minneapolis,” 
building respectively at the New York, 
Puget Sound and Philadelphia Navy 
Yards. This office also prepares for the 
three ships requisitions and material 
orders for the principal materials other 
{than those in stock at the respective 
yards. Consolidation of the principal 
\items of patterns and casting are sim- 
lilarly effected. While it is . obviously 
|impracticable to evaluate with any accu- 
|racy the saving thus effected to the Navy 
|over and above the cost of developing 
the plans and making the purchases of 
materials and making patterns “a 
|ings by the three respective yards where 
;the vessels are under construction, it is 
roughly estimated that the saving ef- 
jfected under this Bureau is approxi- 
mately $1,250,000. 

2. By establishing and maintaining 
|stocks of corrosion resisting steel at one 
station on the east coast and one on 
|the west coast, the purchase of smaj 
|quantities as needed has been minimicdl 
with an estimated saving of $5,000. 
| 3. A new type of allowance list pre- 
pared by the Bureau has been used dur- 
ing the fiscal year as a guide for the 
commissioning outfits of light cruisers 
under construction with a resulting re- 
{duction to a considerable amount of the 
paper work hitherto involved by former 
methods. 

4. Authorization of the manufacture 
at one navy yard of the material needed 
for altering a number of submarines 
to improve safety so that the work 
could be performed more economically 


| 
| 
| 


However, with technically trained 
naval officers for our American ship op- 
| erators, there would at once be created a 
condition similar to that in cur great 


products is governed by the economic | the United Kingdom is supplied by Can- | 
conditions of all other major manufac-|ada and a number of foreign countries. 
turing industries, a number of which, Chiefly because of the increasing popu- 


than if the material were prepared for 
each vessel as: the vessel became avial- 
[Continued from Page 1.] able for the work on board. Estimated 


‘ Behest of Senate 


‘the five appointment basis, there would officers have technical knowledge of her 
|be a surplus of graduates which could | and her equipment as well as have prac- 





In} 


such as cotton textiles, have been se-| larity of automobiles during the past 
verely depressed; however, much prog- | decade, the total consumption of rubber | 
ress has been made by mechanical rub-| products has gained enormously, and it 
ber-goods manufacturers which it is|is estimated that the per capita value of | 
believed will greatly accelerate when the | annual purchases of such goods in the | 
depressed industries again reach a nor- | United Kingdom amounts to no less than | 
mal state of prosperity. 13s. 4d. ($3.24). 


Industry Directly Affected | a a err 
By General Business Outlook ‘Standard Goods | 


The belief that fiscal policy may affect | Said to Sell Best 


the rubber products industry is based; 
on a comparison of conditiofis before and 
since the imposition of the present 33 1/3 
per cent import duty on tires, and the 
fact that British labor receives a higher 
wage in relation to the value of goods 
produced than is the case in most other 
rubber-manufacturing countries. [Continued from Page 1.]} 
Furthermore, British manufacturers| and sales agent, he must convey to his 
are required to meet fixed overhead ex- | 


Advertisers Advised to Mention 
Aceepted Products 


| be utilized by the meschant marine. 


| rine. 


penses, in the form of general taxation 
and for social services, which are as high 


as or higher than those of any other rub- | 
ber-goods manufacturing country, and | 


they can only hope for reasonable pros- 
perity if protected in some manner from 
goods produced at a ‘much lower cost. 

In the United Kingdom there are about 
150 rubber goods manufacturing compan- 
ies, 20 of which may be classed as very 


large and large, about 100 of medium | 


size, and 30 small and of little impor- 
tance. In addition, five large foreign 


companies have factories in the country, | 


principally producing tires. One reliable 
authority states that 40 of the 120 large 
and medium-sized companies produce ap- 


proximately 90 per cent of the total rub- | 


ber-goods output of the United King- 
dom. 

The principal centers for the manufac- 
ture of tires and other rubber products 
@re distributed somewhat as follows: In 
the London area, about 33 per cent; Man- 
chester district, 30 per cent; the Mid- 
larnids area, of which Birmingham is the 
center, 29 per cent; and Scotland, about 
8 per cent. Of rubberized cloth and 
garments, nearly 75 per cent of the total 
is produced in the Manchester area, prin- 
cipally within the city. 

Owing to.the British methods of com- 


j; assistants his ideas as to the desirable 
quality of the commodities handled by | 
him. He then recognizes the need of 
proper written specifications and makes 
them a matter of record. With further 
expansion of his business he realizes | 
that, taken as a whole, his needs can 
well be served by utilizing the accumu- 
lated ‘experiences of his own organiza- 
tion, those of his competitors, his pur- | 
chasers, and his suppliers in formulat- | 
| ing specifications for such of the staple 
commodities as are yrepresented in his 
transactions. Finally, he comes to the 
; conclusion that industry in general and 
his own interests can best be served by 
|making use with staple commodities— 
not specialties—of such specifications as 
have been formulated by responsible, | 
qualified nationally-recognized organiza- 
tions and widely adopted by the trade. 
Among the staple commodities for 
which specifications might well be-used | 
are those that can properly be handled | 
on a mass-production, mass-distribution, 
/mass-consimption basis. Through cont-| 
petition the well-known economies real- | 
|1zed by manufacturers from concentrat- | 
| ing production on one standard line of 
| goods rather than on many lines are 
| passed along to the wholesalers, the re-| 
| tailers, and the general public: 





|desirable to have a short postgraduate | pepresented. 


jas civilians in. private life ,and in t 


pany organization and financing, it is! Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re-| 
difficult to determine the actual amount) tailers cannot fail t8 recognize the po- 
of capital involved in the various indus- | tential advertising value of a statement 
tries; but, as regards rubber-goods man- | in their sales literature to the effect that 
ufacturing, it has béen found that 43) certain staple materials sold by them are | 
of the larger British concerns have is-| guaranteed to conform to certain well-| 
sued ordinary shares, for which payment | known specifications, standards, or grad- | 
has been made in full, amounting to £22,-| ing rules. The more progressive of the | 
619,586 ($109,445,188). Estimating that! manufacturers and dealers realize that | 
the remaining 100 or more smaller firms 4 
have an average paid-up capital of £8,000 
each, the grand total would be £23,319,- | 
586 ($113,333,188). a |nized specifications and standards is to} 

As a large number of British compa- |advertise that their products comply with 
nies raise additional capital by the issu-:these standards and specifications. 





of the publicity given in the formulation | 


to leave the limiting clause out of the! 
annual appropriation bill. | 


The Naval Academy maintain’ on an | 
average about 1,800 midshipmen. | With | 
the five appointment law in force it is | 
estimated that there would be about | 
2,500 midshipmen at the beginning, of | 
each academic year. ° 

There are adequate living quarters | 


| now availabie and with a small change | 


in cla&8sroom arrangement all of this | 
number can be accommodated. There 
would then be from 150 to 160 graduates 
in excess of the Navy’s need. * These 

uld be available for the merchant ma- 


The curriculum at the Naval Academy | 
would not be changed, but it might be 


course of instruction for those graduates 
who desired to become connected with 
the merchant sea service. . | 
If the excess graduates did not desire 
to enter the merchant sea Service, they 
would be a distinct asset to the 7 
e 


event of a national emergency, to man | 
the additional ships that the Navy would 
require. | 

o increase the output of the Naval 
Academy there is the question of added} 
expense. A midshipman ig paid an an-| 
nual salary of $780 and with an added! 
number of about 500 this would be $390,- | 
000 increase on account of salaries. The| 
added increase in operation expenses of | 
the Academy itself would be in the} 
neighborhood of $75,000, so that the en-j| 
tire expense would probably be covered 
by an additional appropriation-of about | 
$475,000. 


Would Draw Merchant 
Officers From All States 

At the ‘present time the Federal Gov- | 
ernment is furnishing the three school- | 
ships now being used by the three State | 


nautical schools. The Federal Govern- | 
ment also ‘appropriates annually to each| 





| of these three schools $25,000, and in ad- | 


dition paid out in 1929 about $100,000) 
for overhaul and upkeep of these three 
vessels. Besides these amounts, I under- 
stand the annual State expenditures are 
in the neighborhood of $180,000. 

This amount totaling about $350,000 | 
represents the cost of graduating 115) 
young men in 1929. . | 


tical sea-geing experience in order to 


|order to return to the five appointment | successfully operate her in competition 
|basis it is only necessary for Congress | for the world’s cargoes, 


With the Naval Academy already built 
and in operation it seems the logical 
place to give the education. It’s the 
Navy’s job and responsibility, 

_Further I believe our merchant” ma- 
rine officers should come from all parts 
of the country so that a feeling will be 
created throughout the land that our 
shipping is of a national character. 

At present with State nautical school- 
ships open to. students from only three 
States and officers from these and mostly 
coastal cities, the feeling is pretty gen- 
eral that only coastal ports of the United 
States should interest themselves in ship- 
ping matters. 


With Congressmen making the ap-| 


pointments the whole country would be 
The Navy is interested in 
this subject because an efficient and well- 
manned merchant marine is necessary 


| and essential to the national defense. 


0 successfully operate the Navy in |chant marine efficiently officered and op- 
‘erated, but-a real potential force in case 


the event of a national emergency the 
logical place to obtain officers to aug- 
ment the peace-time operating personyel 
is the merchant sea service. ; 

With this in view there already ig in 
force a plan whereby the officers of the 
merchant marine are enrolled in the 
naval reserve. ‘ 

It must be borne in mind that witn 
the naval limitation conferences being 
held every few years there is a possi- 
bility of much further reduction in navai 
armaments. In such an eyent the Navy 
itself becomes proportionally a smaller 


part of a country’s sea power and its! 


merchant marine becomes of increasing 
importance. 

And, as it does not become a part of 
the country’s sea power, it should be 
manned by men more thoroughly indoc- 


trinated with the knowledge and value! 


of maintaining strict naval discipline at 


sea, | 
Government Obligated 
To Build Up Marine 


We all realize that all branches of indus- 
try are more and more demanding edu- 
cated and technically trained men in their 
organizations, The old antagonism be- 
tween Navy and merchant service, preva- 
lent through the world for centuries, has 
practically ceased to exist. . 

The late war served to bring the two 
into the belief that they are sister serv- 


engineering universities where graduate 
students are sought after and given im- 
portant positions with large industrial 
and engineering corporations. 

In view of the importance of a well- 
officered merchant marine to the country, 
in view of the millions of national funds 
invested in merchant vessels, of other 


imillions being spent annually by the 


country in maintaining and operating 


| these vessels, and still other large sums 


given annually as a subvention to help 
maintain in operation ‘in foreign com- 
merce privately owned vessels, the sum 
to increase the number of students at 
Annapolis seems very moderate. 

With a definite plan as a‘basis of pro- 
cedure, the Navy Department being vi- 
tally interested in its success, and willing 
for the student body at Annapolis to be 


and not smaller than three one-hun-|S@ving, $15,000. a x 
dredths of one inch in diameter (Par | 5. An annual salvage contract has been 
397), ordered June 20. ; entered into whereby a, substantial sav- 
Roman, portland, and other hydraulic | !"& will be effected over and above the 
cement or cement clinker (Par. 205-b), usual procedure requiring hasty attion 
ordered June 20. . |to put the matter in the hands of a sal- 
Shovels, spades, scoops, forks, hoe-, | Vage company without a contract in ad- 
rakes, scythes, sickles, grass rakes, corn | vance. 
knives and drainage tools, all the fore- Aid Rendered Outlined 
going as agricultural hand tools, and; The following report of aid rendered 
parts thereof, composed wholly or in;other government services is included: 
chief value.of metal, whether partly or! “The Bureau’s technical force was 
wholly manufactured (Par. 373), ordered|organized to take advantage of the 
June 20. special experience of its individual mem- 
Shoe lacings (Par. 912), ordered July 5.|bers in merchant ship design, particu- 
Ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or| larly safety of life at sea requirements, 
ground in or mixed with oil or water,/ with the result that the Department has 
wash, and all other blues containing| been able to supply even more helpful 
ultramarine (Par. 68), ordered July 3.| criticism than before to the Shipping 
Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades,/ Board in connection with designs of ves- 
and parts thereof (Par. 1554, 342, and|sels on which Government loans are 


increased, there will grow up a united ; ; *« 
’ a }others), order July 3. 
effort from the Navy Department, Com-| fron in pigs, and iron kentladge (Par. 





|prove the merchant service and add to 


| 21,260 Increase in Year, 


merce Department, and American ship-| a9 ‘7 Tulv. 
ping interests, that will materially im-|° or eee aah 412) ordered July 11. 


Pipe organs, and parts thereof (Par. 
1541-a), ordered July 11. 

Pipes, pipe bowls, cigar and cigarette 
holders, and mouthpieces, finished or un- 
finished (Par. 1552), ordered July 11. 

Leather of reptile hides or skins, for 
shoe purposes (Par. 1530-c, d), ordered 
July 41. 

Pigskin leather 
| dered July 11. 
|. Bodies, hoods, forms, and shapes, for 
| hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and similar 
| articles, manufactures wholly or in part 
of wool felt, and hats, bonnets, caps, be- 
rets, and similar articles, made wholly 
or in part therefrom, finished or unfin- 
ished (Par. 1115-b), ordered July 11. 

Floor coverings, wholly or in chief 
value of wool, not specially provided for 
The Commission of Fine Arts employs | (Par. 1117-c), ordered July 11. 
fewer persons than any other branch of| Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by 
service, in the District of Columbia or | Whatever process made, and for what- 
afield, with two men, both in Washington. pin purpose used (Par. 219), ordered 
as (A summary just made public b | July 11. 
| the Civil Sovales Pome < | Hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed 
ing the number of officers and em- whlly or in chief value of straw, chip, 
ployes in each branch of the Fed- paper, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, 
eral executive civil service on June | Tattan, real horsehair, cuba bark, ramie, 
30, 1980, will be printed in the issue | °F manila hemp, whether wholly or partly 
of Aug. 22.) manufactured (Par. 1504-b), ordered 
Rt ony 11, " 

ene ° ‘ourdrinier wires, and cylinder wires, 
British Films to Be Shown suitable for use in paper-making ma- 
| A report from Trade Commissioner | chines (whether or not parts of or fitted 
Julian B. Foster, Wellington, Néw Zea- jor attached to such machines), and woven 
land, states that an innovation for Auck-| wire cloth suitable for use in the man- 
land is a talking picture theater which ufacture of Fourdrinier wires or cylin- 


| the country’s resources, not only a mer- 





of national emergency. 
|Federal Personnel Shows 


(Par. 1530-c, d), or- 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 
'men as compared to 5,558 men; the Vet- 
erans‘ Bureau employs 3,190 women as 
compared to 1,545 men..In all other or- 
ganizations there are more men than wo- 
men. 

In no branch of the field service are 


more women employed than men, the fig- 
ures showed. 


The necessity for some such plan to! ices and a better mutual understanding | will screen nothing but British films.| der wires (Par. 318), ordered July 11. 


an effective method of taking advantage” educate officers for the merchant marine! has resulted. 


is readily apparent when one considers | 


equipment as well as gn numbers. | 
A ship of today is a very complicated | 


The two services with of- 
ficers and executives from the same 


jand promulgation of nationally recog-|that ships are progressing in size and | source will tend to further that mutual 


understanding. 
The Federal Government has definitely 


structure and it is necessary that her| obligated itself.to sponsor the upbuilding 


|The supply of British films is. scarcely | 
sufficient to provide weekly changes so/| 503), ordered July 11. 

the management has decided that when! Lumber and timber, of fir, spruce, 
necessary programs will run longer than] pine, heml&k, or larch (Par. 401), or- 
a week. (United States Department of| dered July 22. 

Commerce.) Laminated products of which a syn- 


Maple sugar and maple sirup (Par. 





‘ 


{sought under the terms of the Jones- 
White Act.” 

The report of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair summarizes its efforts 
as follows: 

“The Bureau has intensified its ef- 
|forts to reduce costs and to extend the 
|available funds as far as_ practicable 
| for the needs of the fleet. In carrying 
|} ou this policy, it has been the aim * 
jlimit expenditures to repairs of importa 
|nature, and alterations and improve- 
ments necessary for military purposes 
and for safety and sanitary conditions, 
Due to the growing demands of the Navy, 
incident largely to the advancing age 
/of ships and their boats and other out- 
fits, the demands have been far beyond 
the capacity of the funds available. The 
| Bureau has, however, exerted constant 
| pressure on all activities to make the 
{funds go as far as practicable; this has 
/resulted in many individual economies. 
|The exercise of these individual econe 
omies should have its effect on the in- 
| dustrial activities as a whole, since there 
is constant effort to conserve funds.” 


~—~_——o——o—r——rrna=a==>=>sswt reese 


thetic resin or resin-like substance is 
| the chief binding agent, in sheets or in 
| plates (Par. 1539-b), ordered July 22. 
Olive oil (Par. 53), ordered July 
Cherries sulphured, or in brine 
737-[3]), ordered July 22. 
Tomatoes prepared or preserved in 
any manner (Par. 772), ordered July 22. 
|. Infants’ wear, knit or crocheted, fin- 
ished or unfinished, wholly or in chief 
value of wool (Par. 1114-d), ordered 
(July 22, 
| Cigarette bogks, cigarette-book ¢overs, 
and aaneta tinea in all forms, except 
cork paper (Par. 1552), ordered July 22. 
Table and kitchen articles and uten- 
sils, wholly or in chief value of glass, 
blown or partly blown, regardless of 
composition, description, or furt 
treatment (Par. 218-f), ordered July, 24. 


) 
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Finances Strong 
In California in 


\ 


Spite of Slump 





State Superintendent Says 
Bank Deposits and Invest- 

. . ° | 
ments in Building Groups! Certain dangerous tendencies which, it will be necessary to ciose out the bor- 


Are Larger 





By Will C. Wood 
‘Superintendent of Banks, State of 
California E * 
Our financial position in California is 
exceptionally strong—and this has not 


been true in previous periods of depres- | 


sion. The savings banks of California 


have never had so large a volume of de- | side picture of all the banks and has a lot | 


posits as they have at present and they 
are showing healthy growth irgspite of 
business depression. Individual gavings 
depusits in State banks along have in- 
creased ovér $27,000,000 since Jan. y 
1930. Figures compiled from the last 
called reports made by State banks on 
June 30, 1930, show that the total as- 
sets of State banks alone increased $34,- 
000,000 between Mar. 27 and June 30, 
1930, ae 

In the same period gross oa - 
State banks, including commercial an 
savings Shan increased $42,000,000. 
The increase is not confined to cities by 

Rany means. In the unit banks locate 
outside the two great metropolita 
that is, in the rural sections of the 
State, the increase in individual deposits 
for the period was over $5,000,000, indi- 
cating that thousands of the farmers of 
the State are making and saving money 
even in a period of depreséion. 

If we should add the figures from the 
country branches of our large branch 
banking systems, and of the national 
banks in rural sections, the increase in 
bank deposits in interior banks between 
Mar. 27 and June 30 would probably ex- 
ceed $12,000,000. In’khos Angeles the 
figures for the commercial departments 
of State banks compiled from the called 
reports indicate a perceptible increase 
in commercial activity, with an increase 
of $2,500,000 in commercial deposits. 


Building Associations Grow 


The report for building and loan asso- | 


ciations shows that never before in the 
history of the State have these institu- 
tions had as great a volume of funds 
invested in them as at present. " 

* total assets of building and loan associa- 
tions increased $35,000,000 between Jan. 
1 and June 30, 1930. The percentage of 
increase for the first quarter was 5 per 
cent and for the quarter just ended 2 
per cent. The associations show 100 per 
cent improvement in liquidity during the 
past year an 19 per cent increase in 
funds invested in building and loan cer- 
tificates and shares. 

Life insurance, representing another 
type of investment, showed an increase 
in sales in May, 1930, of 1 per cent over 
May, 1929, and an increase of 10 per 
cent over Jan. 1, 1930. Never in the 
history of the State has so large a vol- 
ume of life insurance been outstanding. 
The real estate division in its report to 
the Department of Investment states 
frankly that movement of real estate 
was unsatisfactory during the Fall and 
Winter of 1929 and the earlier months 
of 1930. However, the real estate com- 






hree months there has been steadily in- 
creasing movement in agricultural lands 
and in metropolitan business properties. 

Home buying and home building are 
both considerably below normal, but 
when the upward movement in business 
gets well under way, it is probable that 
with building costs lower than they have 
been for years, and with subdivision 
properties conservatively priced, many 
people who hesitate about buying or 
building a home at this time because 
of uncertainty of employment, will put 
some of their funds into a home which, 
roperly priced, is, after all, a prime 


4 


investment, and one to be encouraged. | 


Contrary to the generally accepted 
view that corporate financing has seri- 
ously declined during the first six months 
of 1930 as compared with the first six 
months of 1929, a review of the securi- 
ties authorized to be issued in Cali- 
fornia by the Division of Corp&rations 
for the first six months of 1930 indi- 
cates that there has been a _ recovery 
not only from the slump that occurred 
in the last six months of 1929, but that 


the securities issued during the first siX | enough to collect, secure, or otherwise | frequently. | 


months of 1930 have approximated 
within 9.2 per cent the securities issued 
for the first six months of 1929, and 
the month of June for 1930 exceeded the 
month of June for 1929. Indications are 
that the last six months of 1930 will be 
as good or better than the last six months 
of 1929, and the year of 1930 will close 
with a volume equal to that of 1929. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing- 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon. merchandise 

W imported into the United States we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in ¢he New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 









Austria (schilling) ............ 14.1168 
Belgium (belga) ... 13.9736 
Bulgaria (lev) a a .7230 
“Czechoslovakia (krone) ..,..... 2.9664 
Denmark (krome) ..c...scccecds 26.8084 
England (pound) ..... . 487.0282 
g@inland (markka) 2.5170 
France (franc) ss 3.9329 
Germany (reichsmark 23.8818 
Greece (drachma) ........ cae 1.2964 
Hungary (pengo) aha 17.5319 
Italy \(lira) .- Laer a beeen se 5.2377 
Netherlands (guilder) oak 40.2830 
Mammen (EVONE) «..ccoecsccaces 26.8054 
Poland (zloty) ..... cs ambhaka 11.2102 
Portugal (escudo) .......... +». 44079 
Rumania (leu) ........ peasaans 5962 
Spain (peseta) ........ PAR APE A 10.6547 
Sweden (krona) rae hae cake 26.8754 
Switzerland (franc) ..... aaa ag: a 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........0.... 1.7739 
Hong cong (dollar) ............ 82.9660 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... e-- 89.7410 
China (Mexican dollar) .....,.. 28.7500 
China (Yuan dollar) .. ‘: 28.5000 
SE EE a e-- 86,0839 
Japan (yen) si anttace dé occ of 
Singapore (do]lar) ........... .. 55.9541 


99.9958 
99.9312 


Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 


















Mexico. (pose) ....+..-seccseces 47.2462 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..,.°%. 82.4362 
Brazil (milrefs) see ele 9.7361 
Chile (peso) 12.1382 

Se Klemen (POS) o0025ss00cc0en0 82.8031 
Colombia (peso) ..+--seeeee-> - 96.5300 

r silver ......,- eclses sadauk « 36.2500 





Day 








n areas, | 


The | 


missioner reports that during the last, above matter. 
€ meeres may not always be able to cor- 
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State of Minnesota: 


| cause trouble and failures among banks, | 
are listed in a recent communication from | 
the State Commissioner of Banks, A. J. 
Veigel, to the State banks of Minnesota, | 
| with suggestions on each. Some 32) 
;such tendencies are mentioned by Mr.) 
| Veigel, upon which, he states, the De- 
| partment is “sincerely trying to offer' 
constructive criticism.” 

The communication follows in full text: 
The Banking Department has an in- 


|of informations in its files, which is not 
available to the average banker, relative, 
|to the condition of banks and the causes 
| of trouble and failures. 


| 


| We have made a careful study of the | 
|dangerous tendencies which gradually 
|creep into many banks. We feel that the 
|most constructive work we can do is 
to discover these tendencies and to stop 
those, which, past experiences have shown 
;}to be dangerous, before they get beyond! 
| control and cause trouble. 
| While it is necessary for the examiners 
and the Department to criticize, where 
feriticisms are¢due, we are sincerely try- 
| ing to offer constructive criticism. 


Department Wishes 
| To Aid Bankers 
We know the great personal sacrifices | 
| bankers have made in the past, and have 
|such a high opinion of mést of the re-| 
|maining bankers, that we want to be of 
}real assistance to them in further im- 
| proving the banking conditions. t 
Je, therefore, give below certain dan- 
| @erous tendencies, and some suggestions | 
| relative to the same, and know that they 
| will be received’ in the spirit in which 
| they are given, and hope that they may 
be of some help: 
1.—Expenses in excess of earnings. In 
| the long run, banks must make money to 
| be safe. Study ways to increase earn- 
| ings, and to reduce expenses. | 
2—Deposits gradually decreasing. | 
This is usually due to latk of confidence. 
| Remove the cause if possible by cleaning 
| house, reorganizing, etc. 
| 3.—Too many banks in the territory. | 
| There is only one solution—consolida- | 
tions. Do not permit petty considera-| 
| tions to prevent desired consolidations. | 
| 4,—Insufficient volume. Study ways to 
|increase sanse, and if that is \not pos- 
sible, consolidate with some other bank 
before it is too late. 
5.—Accounts that do not pty. Such 
accounts should be thoyoughly analyzed. 
The depositors should be shown the facts 
and asked either to put the account on 
a paying basis, pay service fees, or close 
the account. Unprofitable business should 
never be taken on account of keen com-, 
petition or for any other reason. A bank 
\is not a charitable institution. 
| 6.—Incompetent, dishonest, or easy go- 
jing management. G@hange management 
}at once. = 
| %—Carelessness in keeping bank rec-| 
lords, books, permitting overdrafts, ir- 
regular cash items, etc. There can be) 
no possible excuse in connection wjth the 
While officers and em- 


ct other criticisms, they can keep the 
|records, ete., correct. 


‘Other Real Estate’ 


| Not Desirable Asset 


| 8.—Other yeal estate. Other real es-| 
itate is never a liquid, or a desirable 
}asset in a bank, is often a big expense, 
land causes unfavorable comment in pub- 
lished statements. Sell it if possible, | 
even at a loss, or regove it by forming| 
a holding company. Charge off at least 
10 per cent a year. | 

9.—Second mortgages. New loans se- 
cured by second mortgages are now for-| 
bidden by law... Special efforts should 
be made to colfect, or otherwise secure} 
those still in banks. Ninety per cent 
of other real estate in banks came 
through second mortgages and in many| 
cases the bank would have been better 
off to have taken the loss and not re- 
deemed. 

10. — Nonliqhid and frozen assets. 
Many banks could have been saved if the | 
officers and directors had started in soon | 


} 


' 


give such loans vigorous and constant 
attegtion. Insist on monthly or period- 
|ical Spayiments, even if they are small. | 
| There is seldom any way to thaw out} 
these loans, except a little at a time.| 
Amortized loans are often desirable both 
for the bank and the borrower. ‘ 
oXx- 


| 11. Affiliated and excessive loans, 
| c@ssive loans are now a thing of the past 
|and any violation of the clear provisions | 
| of this law will be reported to the county | 
attorney. It is also clearly the spirit of 
these laws that all affijiated lines should | 
be kept down to at least 15 per cent of | 
|the capital and surplus, so that a bank| 
| can never lose more than that amount in| 
|one failure which might affect affiliated | 
companies Or persons. | 
12.—Excessive loans to officers, diréc-| 
tors, their relatives and to: corporations | 
in which they are interested. Officers | 
‘and directors are custodians of the de-| 
positors’ money and should be entirely | 
|disinterested in passing on loans and 
|should nefer,yuse the bank’s money to} 
lexcess. © 
Cash Payments 
| Advised for Stock 
13.—Heavy borrowings by officers and| 
|directors on their bank stock, ete. This) 
usually results in little financial strength | 
back of the bank, if it becomes necessary | 
to collect assessments or double stock | 
lliability. No one should ever buy bank | 
stock unless they can pay for it in casn. | 
14.—Exchange of paper between af- 
\filiated banks. This often results'in un-| 
warranted extension.of credit to bor- 
rewers who should be kept within the 
limit of one bank. It also results in; 
haying paper with which directors are 
not familiar. This practice is now al-; 
‘most a thing ef the past. 
| 15.—Outside loans. While’ there is no} 
objection to loaning money outside of 
|your terMtory, the fact remains that 
|such loans have caused more trouble) 
than any other class of loans, and they! 
should be made: with great care. | 
16,—Stockholders’ holding company 
note€ given to remove real estate, or 
in consolidating or reorganizing. If} 
possible cash should be paid in at the 
time, and if that fs impossible, the notes 
must be steadily and materially reduced. | 
| 17.—Capital loans. Banks cannot af-! 
ford to take the risk of busjness in| 
making loans. Never make a loan when| 


Reasons for Bank Failures , 
Outlined by Minnesota Officer 


Expenses in Excess:‘of Earnings Listed First by State Com- 
“* missioner in Citing 32 Causes for Failures | 
Of Institutions 








| should be brought to a showdown. 


| posits invested in lfquid paper, and of 


{only in strictly liquid securities, which 


| withdrawn. | 
i 


| tate, etc., have been reduced, all possible; Bureau since Jan. 1 involving stocks 


| Interest on public debt ... 
| Refunds of receipts 
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Bank Deposits 
Decline Reported Dutch Plan for Nickel Coins 


o 


_* Security Regulation 





By State Bureau ! 





‘|New York Officer Also Says 
| Prosecutions of Bucket- 
shop Operators Have 
Greatly Increased | 


/ 


St. Paul, Aug. 20. ‘ 


rower’ to get your money. 

18.—Loans depending on endorsers. 
Ordinarily if the maker of a note is not 
good the loan should not be made re- 
gardless of the endorser. Such loans 
often run indefinitely and an enemy is 
made of the endorser if he is forced to 
pay. Notes with too many endorsers 
are especially hard to collect. 

19.—Policy lofns. These are generally 
-_ made to officers of a large corpo- 

ion which carries a nice balance, or to 
public treasurers, who are often not en- 
titled to such loans. 





State of New York: | 
New York, Aug. 20. 


A marked increase in the prosecution | 


of bucket-shop operators and other fraud- | 


{eases reported, is shown in the regular 
monthly report of the State Bureau of} 
Securities which Assistant Attorney Gen- | 
eral Watson Washburn, in charge, for-| 
|warded Aug. 18 to Attorney General 
Hamilton Ward, according to a statement 
released by the Bureau which follows} 





Chattel Mortgages 

Require Checking ago 
¢ y : : | 
20.—Neglecting chattel mortgages. ||” a eae 

Most chattel mortgages need frequent | The report shows that for the month| 


checking and should be renewed at least |@Mding July 31, 20 show-cause orders, | 
temporary and final injunctions were ob-| 


oncega year. Livestock being prepared | ‘e! : ease : 
for fhe market is usually the best and | tained against 98 individuals, fyms and | 
most liquid security, while household |CoPorations. During July,~f929, nine | 


such actions were “taken against 36 in- 


oods is the worst. | eee ; 
g F dividuals, firms and corporations. 


21.—Addmmg interest to principal of | ‘ 
notes. If the borrower cangot even pay | Losses Are Cited 
the interest, the loan itself is usually | Customers of the various firms and 
doubtful, and instead of being increased, | individuals named defendants in the | 
|reau’s actions lost approximately $4,- 
000,000, according to the Bureau's rec-| 
ords. Of this sum, approximately $60,- 
000 was recovered and was, or is now} 
being administered by receivers appointed 
|upon applications by the Bureau. Nearly 
|half of the $4,000,000, however, was lost 
|by customers of Moody & Co., 40 Wail 
Street, and they expect to recover part 
of the money entrusted to that firm.) 


22.—Lack of diversification in invest-| 
ments. Because of past experiences, 
practically all bankers realize the de- 
sirability of having, beside their cash re- 
serves, at least 20 per cent of their de- 


having their loans diversified, so that all 
of their loans will not be affected by un- 


favorable conditions in any one locality. Harold Russell Ryder, a partner, was 
23.—Too many long time and second | permanently enjoined from further stock | 
rate bonds. Buy only the best bonds and! dealings on a motion by Mr. Washburn, | 
diversify them. Bonds with too high in- made in Supreme Court, Brooklyn. 7 
terest rates are generally less desirable.| My, Washburn reported that the work | 
At least 40 per cent of your bonds should| of the Bureau was only slightly curtailed 
mature within five years. Great care because of Summer vacations, due to the 
must be exercised in buying bonds to pre-' apnpoihtment of three additional attorneys 
vent serious trouble for banks in the| and three investigators, who replaced of- 
future. ficials on vacation. 
24.—Granting credit too freely, and| The decrease in the total amount of | 
without complete credit information. See | fraudulent dealings is due in part to the | 
that credit files are up to daté and that recent~ inactivity of the stock market, 
the Discount Committee does its full| and in part to the cooperation of the | 
duty. ; ; newspapers in educating the public to} 
25.—Excessive bills payable. A bank “investigate before investing,” ‘Mr. | 
should never borrow money with the idea | Washburn said. In this connection, he | 
of making money en it. Borrowings! estimated that millions of dollars have | 
should be temporary only. Never use all| been saved the public through warnings | 
your credit, so that you will be helpless | issued against doubtful stocks. The suc- 
if something unexpected happens. | cess of this phase of the work he attrib- | 
26.—Excessive investment in banking | uted largely to the newspapers. | 
house, furniture and fixtures. These Fraud Reduced 


items should be in proportion to the size : 
of the bank, and together should never The report states that since fraudulent | 
be more than 50 per cent of the capital operations have een cut by were | 
and surplus | ene a and since the Bureau | 
pf taccee" eae | itwice as many in-| 
27.—Contingent liabilities. These are nas approximately tty y | 
now a thing of the past, as every possi, | Junctions to . — ae natural as- | 
ble liability must be shown on the books. enue a Sciam ' ae ee, is 
The so-called gentleman’s agreement, or | many ae ent © Sets st did d - 
oral, or secret written agreements are! ing y 999 P ae ee eer 


no longer permitted. In the first seven months of this ay 





ending July 31, 134 actions were taken 
against 444 individuals, firms and cor- 
porations as compare to 104 actions 
against 342 individuals, firms and cor- 
porations during the entire year, 1929, 

The report states that customers of 
the companies enjoined by the Bureau in 
the last seven months suffered losses 
of approximately $37,010,000. 

Of the eight actions instituted by the 


Care Necessary 
In Temporary Deposits 


28.—Large public or other temporary | 
deposits. Such funds ghould be invested | 


can be sold readily when deposits are 


29. Unwarranted dividends. Dividends 
should never be paid unless the real es-; 





losses charged off, and substantial sur- | listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
plus, undivided profits and reserve ac-|the most important was against the: 
counts built up. Many banks would be | group of individuals whose pool activities | 
open today if they had saved instead of | caused a sharp decline in the stock of the 
distributed their past earnings. | Manhattan Electrical .Supply Company, ' 
30. Profitable losses still carried as as-|the report concludes. In this case sec- 
sets. Do no permit part or entire losses | tion 430 of the Penal Law was involved 
to ‘accumulate with’the hope that they|by the Bureau for the first time. This 
can be removed from future earnings. | section deals with the payment of money ; 
Charge off losses little by little as they|or a gratuity to an employe or agent | 
develop and thus keep the bank abso- without the consent of the employer or | 
lutely clean. aoe ; principal with intent to influence the em- | 
31. Unprofessional use of gifts, etc., to| ploye’s actions in relation to the em-| 
obtain business. Such methods seldom | ployer’s business. Under its provisions, | 
pay and have been largely discontinued. | several customers’ men who received pay- 
32, Irregular meetings of directors. | ments from those operating the pool, and 
Banks having a good aetive board of|then advised their customers. to purchase 
directors seldom have any trouble. We) stocks, were detained. 
are requesting all boards to meet at least | 
monthly, because they cannot properly | 


s 
perform their duties by meeting iess Harnin 





We respectfully request that this lettér 
be’ read in full at the next meeting of 
your board. 


“U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 18 
Made Public Aug. 20 


| 





i" Earnings of more than 90. per cent 
|of the invested capital of the Chicago 
| Equity Union Exchange, a farmers coop- | 
erative o¥ganization, during the first six 
months of the present year is shown in 
a statement of P. L. Betts, manager of 
|the exchange, made public Aug. 20 at 
the office of Senator Howell (Rep.), of | 













Receipts 


Customs receipts $1,371,989.52 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


Miscellaneous 


2,062,154.84 


internal 


FOVORUO oie cin cccdcses 3,798,234.45 | Nebraska. 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 555,207.27 | Earnings for the six months’ period) 
; meerwe - |totaled $9,009.97, the statement shows, 





receipts $7,787,586.08 
. 101,581,080.16 


Total ordinary 
Balance previous day 


| while the total invested capital amounts 
to only $10,400. 

“This surely demonstrates to anyone,” 
|Mr. Betts says in his statement, “who 
$8,630,391.83 |thinks seriously on this subject the prac- 

155,775.63 | ticability and feasibility of the farmers 

251,294.72 | Owning their own marketing machinery.” 

%326.04 | The gross income of the organization 


$109,468,666.24 


DONG - S cccec im cneceee 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Panama Canal 


Operations in special ac- |for the period was $20,630.67, $20,600.92 

counts ..... yenegeres Wteeee 266,030.87 |being realized from the commission on 

neevened eervien seetinome shania |butter and eggs sold, and $29.75 from 

Glalte esesiag ° datinaienk — | interest on, certificates; Expenses for | 
GOA a ncicds in hhc ee 33,486.07 ,the same period were $11,620.70. 

Investment of trust funds . 422,693.43 ae. Betts’ statement follows in full | 

_————=—-—emenie | COXC! 

Total ordinary expendi- i? “Enclésed herewith you will find a} 

a uses, onsezn4dsten | fe $9,873,554.13 | statement of the net earnings of the 

en blic de ee: 163,282.75 | Chicago Equity Union Exchan e for the 

Balance today .7.......) 99,431/820.36 | first six months. of 1930. This is the 

, \ | largest net earnings for a six months’ 

abel oes en oe ae $109,468,666.24 | period that ever been enjoyed by the 

| Chicago Equity Union Exchange. When 

Ch oa St t & 4 kenpeened, tee the “ y none 

| that has been set aside up ate for 

anges in atus | the operation of this company amounts 

—of— to only $10,400 and that we have to phy 


| interest on borrowed money for all the 
State Banks balance of the large amount of capital 
f necessary to operate the business, the | 
net earnings showing of over 90 per cent 
Arkansas: Walter E. Taylor, Bank Com-| as a result of six months’ operations on 
missioner, has anounced: Farmers & Mer-|this small amount of invested capital, 
chants Bank, Mena, taken in charge by surely demonstrates to anyone who 





Banking Department. ‘thinks seriou upon this subject the | 
; Mississippi: Walter Weed, Rebretary of taanetheabilite Teun” feasibility ver the 
State, has announced: ank o ouston, * . . 

Houston, incorporated. farmers owning their own marketing 


Fi “e Com-| machinery. 
ge ee “We have been paying to others 
years sums like the above in the wa 


Missouri. S. L. Cantley, | 
missioner, has announced: Bank. of Rush | 
Hill, Rush Hill, closed, 


or 
f | 


' 


gs of F armers Cooperative | 
Nearly Twice Capital inHalf Year 





}our marketing machinery. 


| route. 


}are after the law. 
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Affected by Low Silver Price| Rates by Agency 





In Stock Frauds Review Published by Federal Reserve Board Indicates Pur- 
chasing Power of Oriental Countries Is Reduced 


By Lower Quotations 
fens ingen fllanennseeineeeceeemioen 


The damage being done to trade of 


The Netherlands in the Orient by the| changed until Nov. 1, 1929, .when we 


declining price of silver with a contem- 


| plated substitution of nickel for silver|as a result of the relaxation which had 
| token coin, is a subject of discussion in | taken place. 


the annual report of the president of the 
Netherlands Bank covering the year 
ended ‘Mar. 31, sections of which were 
printed in the August bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

A small net increase in the gold stock 


julent stock manipulators, together with| and considerable fluctuatio&s in the open} we proceeded on Jan. 16, 1930, to still 
a decrease in the total number of fraud| money market were also discussed in the! another reduction of one-half of 1 per 


report. 
Those sections published by the “ed- 
eral Reserve Board f6llow in full text: 
Decline in the price of silver.—An im- 
portant result of the decline in the price 


of silver is the reduced purchasing power | 


of those oriental countries whose cur- 
rency systems are based on silver. This 
reduced purchasing power prevents sell- 
ing by such industrial states as nogmally 
market part of their products in the Far 
East, so-that they also are adversely af- 
fected by the decline in silver prices. 


For The Netherlands and the Dutch | 


East Indies the price decline is a matter 
of concern in connection with a contem- 


|ptated substitution of nickel for silver| latest reduction, in order to afford no 


token coin. On the one hand, whatever 
measure of security the value of the sil- 
ver content of a coin affords the holder 
is steadily diminishing with the decline 
in the price of silver. F 

On the other hand, the loss which the 
state will suffer in the depreciated value 
of the silver content of the old coins, 
upon the eventual replacement of silver 
coins by nickel, will be greater in pro- 
portion as the price of silver continues 
to decline. 


Netherlands Money Rates 


| Fluctuate in‘Open Market 


The Netherlands more y market.— 
Money rates in the Netherlands showed 
considerable fluctuations during the past 
fiscal year. This was true especially of 
rates in the open market. The averagé 
of the monthly rates for loans on secur- 
ity during the period April-October, 1929, 
was %.32 per cent, the highest monthly 
average during the period being 5.87 per 
cent in May, and the loavest 4.70 per cent 
in ,August. ~ 

‘or private discounts the average rate 
for the period mentioned was 5.24 per 
cent, the highest monthly average being 
5.40 per cent in September, and the low- 
est being 5.02 per cent in August., For 
“call loans” the corresponding figures 
were 4.89 per cent for the period, 5.47 
per cent for May, and 4.29 per cent for 
August. After September all quotations 
declined markedly. Fram October to the 
middle of December the average rate for 
loans on securities was 4.19 per cent, for 
private discounts 4.25 per cent, and for 
call loans 3.69 per cent. 

Following the turn of the year a 


|further decline took place, and during) strengthen considerably our portfolio of |"¢gulations, 
|the fourth quarter of the fiscal year the | foreign bills, which had declined sharply | Service, or acts, and make such order 


corresponding rates were 2.79, 2.57, an 
1.97 per cent. For the fiscal year as a 
whole the rate for loans on securities 
averaged 4.4 per cent, the same as the 
1928-29 average; for private discounts 
4.3 per cent, also the same as in, the 
preceding year; for eall money, 3.9 
per cent as compared with 3.8 per cent 
in 1928-29. 

During the first half of the period un- 
der review there was only a slight dif- 
ference in the three rates. 


rate was almost always considerably be- 


low the London rate and generally lower | 


than the New York rate. This circum- 
stance was undoubtedly an advantage to 
the Amsterdam acceptance business, 
which continued to develop favotably. 


Bank Rate Continued 
In Spite of Tension 

In spite of the tension’ which prevailed 
in almost all money markets during the 
first half of the year, the Netherlands 
Bank did not find it necessary during this 
period to raise its rate. After the ad- 


vance of Mar. 25, 1929, in the discount | 


rate—mention of which was wgade jn 
the previous report, and which made its 
sglutary®influence felt at opce—the dis- 





| Statement of Chicago Equity Union Exchange Forwarded ©9!4 Stock and Clear ing 
| To Office of Senator Howell 


/ 


returns on their investment for owning 
Let us own 
it ourselves and get these great returns 
on investment. The bulk of this, of 
course, will go back to our, creameries 
in a patronage dividend at the end of 
the year who in turn will return it to 
their members through the dividend 
u Nevertheless, from the stand- 
point of mere investment, cooperative 
marketing should have the immediate at- 
tention of every producer in the United 
States. 

For the first time in history, we have 
a-law recognizing agriculture. This law 
is attempting to put agriculture on a 
parity, with other industries of the coun- 
try. Farm Board has been set up and 
a fund of $500,000,000 provided to assist. 
Surely, the present marks a time of great 
opportunity. Every friend of coopera- 
tion should put in his ‘est licks at this 
time;-for our enemies are after us and 
A , Let us strike while 
the iron is hot and become so strong 
that the great cause of cpoperation can 


| 0 on, as we are sure it will, even though 


our enemies are successful in destroying 
the present Cooperative Marketing Act.” 





Federal Credit for Farms 
Favored by Ohio Bankers 


State of Ohio: 

ne Aug. 20. 

A committee of Ohio bankers meeting 
with ‘the Governor of Ohio, Myers Y. 
Cooper, Aug. 19 adopted a motion favor- 
ing the organization of 2 credit corpora- 


| tion to make available in Ohio the funds 


of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 


|of Louisville, Ky., for the extension of 
|credit in rural communities affected by 


tre drought. 

The plan projected calls for thg sub- 
scription of $250,000 capital by Ohio 
banks. Details of the organization were 


| left to the council of administration of 


the Ohio Bankers Association. 


‘ 
/ 


In the second | 
half of the fiscal year the Amsterdam | 


Y (turnover showed an increase of 5.9 per 


Of State Upheld 


Montana Laws Construed to 
Permit Commissions Held 
Not Violative of Constitu- 
tional Rights 


{count rate of our institution remained un- 


lowered the rate by one-half of 1 per cent 


Thiy measure was followed on Nov. 16 
by a*second reduction of one-half of 1 
| per cent, when, however, @he rate on ad- 
{vances in current account was reduced 
by_a full per cent. When funds became 
| more plentiful after the turn of the year, 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
and persons therein enumerated, and 
when any complaint is made concerning 
“any ot the rates, tolls, charges or 
schedules—are in any way unreasonable 
—or that any regulations, practices or 
act whatsoever affecting or relating to 
the production, transmission or delivery 
or furnishing of heat, light, water—or 
any service in connection therewith * * * 
is in any respect unreasonable, insuffi- 
cient * * * or that any service is in- 
adequate,” it is made the duty of the 
Commission to proceed, either with or 
without notice, to make such investiga- 


| cent in our rates, on which occasion the 
rate on advances in current account was 
again reduced by a full per cent. In this 
way the interest rate on advances was 
| made identical with that on loans. 
These measures were intended ulti- 
|mately to prepare the way for a form of 
| advances in current account which should 
{be more flexible and better adapted to 
| the needs of business. On Mar. 7, 1930, 


all rates were again reduced by one-half | tion as the Commission may deem neces- 
of 1 per cent, and finally on Mar. 25, 


9% ee k j "*|sary. This act further provides for the 
centenary, Ril, and, Ac" noice to be given to the vtiity, as wall 
; half of 1 per cent. The rates for loans | 5) to the nag oes gr = = _ 
, and advances were left unchanged in this | Re . one oe * Be — 

| vides for the procurement of witnesses; 
| but “no order affecting such rates, tolls, 
| charges, schedules, regulations, measure- 
|ments, practice, or act complained of 
|shall be entered without a formal 
| hearing.” 





inducement to undesirable operations’ in 
| interest arbitrage. 


Volu 1e of New Capital 
| Less in Last Fiscal Year 


| Capital issues.—The volume of new | 
{capital issues during the past fiscal year | és 
; was considerably -leS8s than in the year | Pat gn i 
| 1928-29. As will be seen from the table) “The Commission shall have authority 
| [omitted], domestic capital issués in the | t@ inquire into the management of the 
jamount of 263,000,000 florins ($105,726,- | business of all public utilities, and shall 
000) and foreign capital issues in the| keep itself informed as to the manner 
‘amount of 134,000,000 florins ($53.868,-|8"d method in which the same is con- 
1000) were floated in the market during | ducted, and shall have the right to ob- 
the period under review; Treasury bills | tain from any public utility all neces- 
‘are not included. For the year 1928-29 | Sary information to enable the Commis- 
ithe corresponding figures were 410,000,- | Sion to perform its duties.” 
|000 florins $164,820,000) and 310,000,000 Under the provisions of section 3899, 
florins ($124,620,000). |R. C, 1921, a like complaint may be made 
In the first half of the period specu- | by the public utility; or “the Commis- 
\lative activity in the stock markets ac-|S!0n may at any time, upon its own 
|companied by rising stock quotations and| Motion, investigate any of the rates, 
|high rates of interest checkedghe issue | tolls, charges, rules, regulations, prac- 
of fixed interest-bearing securities, | tices, and service, after a full hearing, 
After the disappearance of these ob-|* * * by order make such changes a 
|structing factors, bond issues increased, |™@Y, be just and reasonable, the same 
but the depression which then set in|#S if, a: formal complaint had been 
throughout the -business world retarded | made.’ This section further provides 
the strong movement toward the issue|that if, upon the hearing, the rates, 
of shares. jtolls, charges or schedules are found to 
| In the last quarter of the fiscal year|>@ unjust or unreasonable; or if it “be 
/1929-30 shares were issued in a total/found that any “regulation, measure. 
|amount of only 11,000,000 florins ($4,422,- | ment, practice, act or service complained 
000), as compared with 110,000,000|9f is unjust, unreasonable, insufficient 
florins ($44,220,000) in the last quarter * or otherwise in violation of the 
lof 1928-29. | provisions of this act, or if it be found 
Foreign -exchange.—Exchange rates | that the service is inadequate, or that 
| during the past fiscal year moved for the ,@"y reasonable service cannot be ob- 
most part in favor of The Netherlands, | tained, the Commission shall have 
lso0 that on balance we were able to | Power to substitute therefor such other 
measurements, practices. 


Investigating Power 
Section 8895, R. C. 1921, provides in 





in February and March, 1929, as a result |Telating thereto, as may be just and 
e large deliveries of dollars and ster- | reasonable. 
ing. : 
_On Mar. 31, 1930, this portfolio had | 
| risen to 205,000,000 florins ($82,410,000), ! 
|against 35,000,000 florins ($14,070,000) } ae ; 
lon Mar. 31, 1929. Especially during the ; Commission is required not only to regu- 
first months of the fiscal year we pur- | late charges, bu’ it is likewise made its 
| chased considerable amounts of sterling |Uty as well to see to it that reasonable 
and dollars. In August, 1929, the dollar | 8¢tvice is rendered, and that the equip- 
|quotation temporarily reached the gold|™ent is reasonably adequate. It is ap- 
export point; in connection with ‘this|Pavent that the legisiature intended tc 
movement we gave out dollars freely in|Clothe the Commission with power tc 
|considerable amounts on a number of | Supervise the acts of the Utility in mat- * 
~ for the protection of our stock of _ other inn rate fixing. The legis- 
gold. jlature evidently reasoned that  inter- 
In the latter part of July the French |mittent service is a costly, and at least 
franc also reached the gold export point, |equally detrimental to the public inter- 
so that we were called upon to make gold |est, as is an exorbitant charge for The 
available for export to Francer For the | Service. 
oes oe dopants se ees After the initial schedule of rates, 
Rae a a 7 yah me ers, on uly 30, | together with the rules and regulations, 
otunt of a Onn 600 "A ll areata oy have been filed with the Commission, 
a eg ae ced - e ys 20,4 ) how may a change therein be effected? 
package mis sce 2 0 rane very |It is the contention of the Utility that 
por eres d the schedule of rates may be changed 
This experience, however, prompted us by filing with the Commissi th 
to build up a portfolio of French billsy| nosed Sage p eine ta 
5 es % + 5)| posed new schedule, and giving the 20 
so that when in January the franc again days’ notic rovided  b : 3891 
rose to the gold export point, we were in|], ° e So PEOvae y section ; 
| @ position to-sell francs. Our relatively | * is further contended that the aa 
|small stock of francs, however, proved jeaeeeee x eh Proven f A hin ne 
sm FY vs ommission 0 e change, 
i ufficient to force down france exchange lana that the proposed schedule of rates 


Rates Discussed 


It wiil be noted that by these pro- 
visions of our statute, above quoted, the 





far enough, so that again we found our- | : : 
selves compelled to deliver gold for ex- Capt on See ae ack om 


port to France in a total amount of 40,- | 

400,000 florins ($4,180;800). Otherwise,|. With that contention we cannot agree. 
the movement of the exchanges gave us| In the case of State v. Boyle, supra, this 
no occasion to take special measuYes. court renarked: “Every word, phrase, 
| Clause an’ sentence in an act must be 
|given meaning if it is possible to do 
so.” If! this gtatute be construed in 
senedinss = the interpretation 
, , c | placed thereon by the Utility, then the 
light net increase this year. At the/ words in section “3891, supra, “provided, 
end of April, 1929, when the Gerfnan| however, that no advance or reduction 
|reichsmark was very weak, ,and the|of existing schedules shall be made 
|Reichsbank considered it desirable to! without the concurrence of the Com- 
send gold to The Netherlands also in| mission,” are utterly meaningless, be- 
— fe eens: we a cause the provisions of section 3891, 
| 890 rom Germany at her request for! immediately preceding th 

about 10,000,000 florins ($4,020,000). last above quoted, provide ee ae 
Soe eres the year we bought jrg >f notice to the Commission. 
|from the Bank of Java, at its sugges- . . ‘ 

|tion, five successive jomakinuaae’ of A To be continued tn the ieaue of 
|gold, to an aggregate amount of almost ug. %& 
23,000,000 florins ($9,246.000). 

On the other hand, there were the 
‘sales of gold already mentioned which 
were destined for France, amounting 
altogether to about 16,600,000 florins 
| 6,673,200); and again, in March, 1980, 
we sold gold to the value of 5,000,000 
florins ($2,010,000) to a foreign bank 
of issue at its request; this gold has 
jremained earmarked on deposit here in 
| the bank. 

We have proceeded with the issue of 
| gold 10-florin coins in the same way as 
|; «s explained in t:.e report for 1927-28, 
|A total amount of 661,625 florins ($265,- 
973) in gold. cof was put into circula- 
tion during the past fiscal year, while 
jan amount of 329,450 florins ($132,439) 
came back to the vaults of the bank. : | 
In addition, /1,400,000 florins ($562,800) of operating compa- | 
|were sent to Curacao, and an amount y ee ¥ j 
‘of 100,000 florins ($40,200) was ear- nies providing public 
marked for the Bank of Surinam. 

| Clearing ,operations.—Clearin, and 
jcurrent account operations, and clearing 


| Operations Are Increased 
Reserves.—Our gold’ stock showed a 
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utility services in 15 
states from Maine to 
cent, and 6.4 per cent, respectively, dur- . 
ing the first half year as compared with Florida. 

the corresponding period of the year 

before. The influence of the lessened i 

business activity in the country, which 
has bee.: mentioned, was reflected in the 
figures for the second half year by a 
decline in all these lines of activity, ‘of 
7.1 per cent, 5.6 per cent, and 12.2 per 
|cent, respectively, as compared with the 
corresponding: period of the preceding 
ee 
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Probable Advantages Should Be\ Weighed 
Against Cost and Individual Losses, Says 
Agricultural Statistician 


By NATHANIEL A. BACK 


Agricultural Statistician, State of New Jersey 


HE SYSTEM of protection from 
insect infestation by quarantine 
regulations and plant inspection 
became a definite part of the national 
policy of this country. with the passage 
of the Plant Quarantine Act of 1912. 
Prior to that time various States had 
enacted quarantine laws and regula- 
tions. The first State law was enacted 
by California in 1899; Florida followed 
shortly thereafter. Today every State 
in the Union has its own plant quaran- 
tine protection service. 

Federal quarantines are either do- 
mestic or foreign. At the beginning of 
1929 there were some 20 domestic, and 
some 19 foreign quarantines in effect. 


+ 


The principal function of the State 
plant quarantine organizations, other 
than that of enforcing their own pa 
ticular quarantines (provided there are 
such) is the inspection and certification 
of nursery stock grown in the State. 
Since most States will admit such stock 
from other States only on the condition 
that they come certified free from in- 
festation by the proper State official, 
this function is of great importance to 
producers of such stock within the 
State. , 

On Apr. 13, 1926, the President 
signed a joint resolution by Congresg 
which amended the Plant Quarantine 
Act of 1912, so as to allow any State, 
Territory, Insular Possession or Dis- 
trict to quarantine against the ship- 
ment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles.found 
to be diseased or infested when not cov- 
ered by a Federal quarantine. 

This amendment clearly leaves to the. 
States the right to regulate by quaran- 
tine the movement of commodities into 
or through the State in interstate com- 
merce in the absence of Federal action 
on any specific subject, and establishes 
the right of the States to protect them- 
selves through the exercise of their po- 
lice powers in cases where the Federal 
quarantines have been violated. 


o 


Fundamentally, there can be but one 
justification or excuse for the exist- 
ence and continuance of any quaran- 
tine: its effectiveness in protecting val- 
uable property from damage through 
the. introduction or spread of insect 
pests or diseases. The distinction as to 
valuable property is most important. 
No other justification is conceivable. 
Clearly then, economic considerations 


Elimin ating Waste 
in Agricultural — 
Field 


By 
Z. H. Hecke 


Director, Department of 
Agriculture, State of 
\ California 


Alt INDICATIONS point indispu- 

tably to the fact that agriculture is 
rapidly following industry in achieving 
such fundamental changes within its 
own structure as will tend to eliminate 


waste. 

In agriculture the pressure of com- 
petition has compelled a constant ef- 
fort to meet changing consumer tastes 
and demands, the adjustment of pro- 
duction methods to lower prices, the 
development of individual types of 
products, and the seeking of industry- 
wide cooperation in stabilizing prdduc- 
tion of staple commodities. Emphasis 
is now being directed at market analy- 
sis. New maehinery of distribution is 
being brought into use. The cost per 
unit of production is being lowered. 
There is a tendency toward a, greater 
accumulation of capital and larger 
units of production. , ¢ 

The reconstruction and readjustment 
of the mechanics and operation of such 
a huge industry as agriculture, includ- 
ing changed methods of production, 
standardization, finance and credit, as 
well as distribution, which means the 
task of indugtrializing agriculture, can- 
not help but do for agriculture what 
has been done for industry. With in- 
dustrialization ther® always comes the 
elimination of waste—the largest sin- 
gle factor in high costs and low profits 
—the more profitable use of culls, the 
development \of* by-products and the 
more economic use of orchard and field 
equipment. Individually it is difficult 
for the average farmer to cope with 
the problem of waste to any great 
degree. 

The question of the disposal of sur- 
plus can only-be solved through coop- 
eration or consolidation. Development 
of by-products is a matter of economic 
as well as consumer demand. It is our 
belief that the American farmer, aided 
by*the Federal Farm Board and the 
educational institutions at his com- 
mand, will solve this problem. If he 
does not do it economic pressure. will 
bring it about through industrializa- 
tion, for the production of food must 
continue and invested capital must pay 
dividends. 


are basic to quarantine policy; its othe. 


aspects—those of administration and. 


legal sanction—enter in only as auxil- 
iaries in putting such policy into effect. 

Viewing a quarantine as an economic 
function, it becomes apparent that its 
value and -effectiveness ate to be 
judged, not so much in terms of the 
efficiency of the administrative organi- 
zation or its legality, but rather in 
terms of the benefits derived as weighed 
against the costs involved. 

Such an evaluation is afforded us by 
treating the quarantine in question as 
a going concern. On the one hand it 
is to be credited @ith the value arising 
out of the protection afforded to prop- 
erty in preventing or checking the 
spread of the particular pest; against 
this is to be set up the cost of adminis- 
tering and enforcing the quarantine, 
and the costs to individuals and con- 
cerns in meeting the regulations and 
requirements. ’ 

A 


The most obvious objections to suck 
a procedure are that it requires: 

1, That the particulat quarantine 
has been in effect a sufficient. period of 
time to establish the nature and extent 
of the various cost elements involved. 

2. That the economic.importance of 
the insect be known and ascertainable. 
_ 8. That the success of the quarantine 
in holding back the pest be known. ~ 

Provided the time period has been, 
sufficient, the data in the first requisite 
outlined above may be obtained from 
the various persons and concerns in- 
volved. Such information is largely 
quantitative, and provided that jt is 


available for a large enough number of 


cases may be treated statistically. 

A determination of the economic im- 
portance of the insect itself can only in 
part be based on experience ‘regarding 
its feeding habits,’ destructiveness, 
methods and cost of control ‘ina re 
stricted’habitat. This must be supple- 
mented with experimental data con- 
cerning the possible effect of the pest 
on plants and crops not found in the 
restricted area but of economic impor- 
tance elsewhere. 

Clearly this is information that. the 
entomologist, biologist and horticultur- 
ist are best fitted to give as a result of 
jtheir general knowledge and particular 
experimentation. Such: information can 
hardly be considered as being either 
empirical or quantitative in the same 
sense as is actual cost data resulting 
from experience. 


a 


It would seem, however, that the 
composite opinion, based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the problem and 
such supplementary experimentation as 
is ‘thought requisite, of eminent_prac- 
tical scientists might well be accepted 
in the absence of empirical data. The 
difficulty remains of translating such 
an opinion into’ quantitative terms in 
order to make it: directly comparable 
with the other elements of the prob- 
lem. Where such a translation @s not 
possible, the opinion itself is valuable 
if it indicates the degree of economic 
importance attaching to the pest. 


* 


Oftentimes the question of the effec-~ 


tiveness of the quarantine in securing 
a reduction in or checking the spread 
of the insect is one of considerable im- 
portance in evaluating the quarantine. 
The question may take several forms, 
such as: (1) Are the principal agencies 
of such spread subject to control by 
quarantine?+(2) Is the quarantine ef- 
fective in reducing or checking the 
spread? (3) Is the degree of redu&tion 
in spread obtained commensurate with 
the costs involved? 


4 


As in the former instance answers to 
these questions in any case are difficult 
of formulation in quantitative terms. 
Also, such answers can best be sup- 
plied by entomélogists. and others. in 
close touch with the problem, such as 
the persons engaged in the quarantine 
administration work. ,The most. diffi- 
cult problem and the one of perhaps 
greatest importance: ine attempting to 
determine the value of the quarantine 
in checking the spread of the insect is 
that of estimating suc 
absence of the quarantine, for the sig- 
nificance of the restricted spread can 
best be judged in its relation to the 
unrestricted spread. 

The disturbance of. established eco-. 
nomic practices occasioned by quaran- 
tine action is often so considerable as 
not only to justify the closest scrutiny 
of the various elements, but as to make 
such insight imperative. In order to 
appreciate the importance of the prob- 
lem one need but pause for a moment 
to consider the potential destruction of 
millions of_dollars in property values 
which would have resulted from a quat- 
antine on account of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly prohibiting the shipment of 
citrus fruit out of Florida. Other cases 
do not pérhaps as distinctly emphasize 
the thought, yet the need for an im- 
partial analysis of the facts is present 
in like degree, for, it is only on such 
analysis that sound quarantine policy 
can be formulated. . 
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definite and immediate objective 

of laying the foundations of 
habits, skills, knowledges, attitudes, 
and appreciations which will enable 
children to meét easily and well the de- 
mands which society is-now placing 
upon them, and to lay foundations for 
future efficient, wise social participa- 
tion. Hf our elementary foundational 
education is to accomplish this aim 
there must be certain rather. definite 
standards in mind by which’ to gauge} 
its visible progress. Some of these de- 
sirable goals for the elementary school 
I shall now attempt to list. 

In the first -place, the elementary 
School should provide for all pupils of 
élementary school age. Many children 
of elementary school age are not in 
school at all. The last census showed 
us that we had 1,500,000 children who 
did not attend school a single day in 
the year. Add to this the numbers of 
children who ee attend but-very irreg- 
uarly or for’short terms and we have a 
good-sized army of children growing up 
both untrained and uneducated. 

If all of these children are to be 
cared for in the elementary school cer- 
tain internal changes in method and 
equipment will be necessary. There- 
fore, a second standard which elemen- 
tary education must set up for itself is 
that the sybject matter shall be chosen 
to fit the needs and interests and ca- 
children for whom we 


Fe cennite ana. EDUCATION has:a 


oy. providing. 

he schools are trying to develop 
those right: knowledges, attitudes, and 
skills which are socially useful to the 


_ child now and those which he will need 


as an adult with adult interests and 
responsibilities. This implies a change 
in the center of interest in what the 
schools will teach. 

Practically, this means that the cur- 
riculum is. undergoing many changes. 
Subject matter is chosen on the basis 
of what effect .it will have on pupils’ 
ways of thinking, talking, acting, work- 
ing, playing, earning a living, making 
decisions. . We find more of health dis- 


- cussion. and Jess of physiology, more of 


social geography and less of locational, 
more of training in the study type of 


,reading and less of the dramatic, more 
‘of the study of social changes and less 


of chronological history, more of com- 
monly useful computation and less of 
advancéd mathematical techniques. 

It was not uncommon 40 years ago to 


| 


find, the Gurriculum: of an elementary ' 


school limited to some 8 or 10 subjects. 
More recently it has not been uncom- 
mon to find the curriculum including 
15 or more different subjects. The sub- 
jects were listed and taught separately. 
But in life outside of school few of our 
problems are pure arithmetic problems, 
pure history problems, or pure writing 
problems. They combine elements from 
different fields and cut across tradi- 
tional subject‘fields. The new courses 
of study are, therefore, made up of or- 
ganized units of work which cut across 
many fields and we find the yard-and- 
fast subject-matter lines breaking 
down, . e 

New. subject matter is also being in- 
cluded, to take account of the differ- 


ences among children in interests and . 
. capacities and needs. 


The new courses 
include, material which will be useful 
to children in their present-day circum- 
stances. What these children are do- 
ing, what they probabjy will be doing, 
and which of these activities schools 


‘the new methods demand. 


should and can legitimately prepare 
for, are guiding questions in the selec- 
tion of new subject matter. 

These changes in curriculum necessi- 
tate other changes. The new learning‘ 
through doing will necessitate more 
room, More and different equipment— 
equipment for many types of activities 
to take the piace of the old schoolrooms 
which we have known. 

Another important goal for elemen- 
tary’ schools is that we shall learn how 
to give better guidance in behavior 
problems. Bibliographies at the pres- 
ent time give inspiring witness to the 
fact that materials for the study of be- 
havior problems among young children 
are developing very fast. 

i Setar problems have heretofore 
een too littie the concern of teachers 
and we are just beginning to realize 
that edcational progress will be fur- 
thered and that social progress will be 
tremendously enhanced by knowledge 


*of and interest in the personality prob- 


lems of children of the different ele- 
mentary school ages. 

Sti another goal toward which the 
elementary school is working is a feel- 
ing of responsibility for the guidance 
of the 24-hour day. Whatever the ele- 
mentary school can do in starting in- 
terests in worthy recreational activities 
has a possibility of carrying on over 
into a lifefime of such continued in- 
terests. 

Nat long ago, giving time from the 
day’s program for reading books, for 
playing games, for looking at pictures, 
or in other ways enjoying oneself, was 
distinctly frowned upon. Now it is en- 
couraged and adequate time and mate- 
rials are provided for such phases of 
work. No doubt this will lead in time 
to an extension of the school day, not 
of the school day of formal work, but 
of an extended number of hours during 
whtch the facilities of the school are 
available to children, so that those chil- 
dren who do not find facilities for play, 
for reading, for handwork, for con- 
struction in their own environments, 
may make use of all the facilities which 
the school puts at their disposal in the 
seer immediately following the school 

ay. 

And still another important goal to- 
ward which the elementary school is 
working is the securing of a well- 
trained staff. We are demanding a 
broad liberal education so that teachers 


‘ themselves will have & sound founda- 


tion of subject matter knowledge, ayd 
that they shall have, too, the best of 
professional education, including much 
of psychology, so that they.may under- 
stand adequately the problems of chil- 
dren wjth whom they work. Super- 
visors and principals are becoming 
something more than good teachers ele- 
vated to administrative positions; they 
are studying the techniques of admin- 
istration and supervision from the 
standpoint of the problems which their 
particular job demands. Real profes- 
sionalism has developed in these fields. 

Encouraging progress is made,in ap- 
proaching many of these standards. 


‘Schools throughout the country are an- 


alyzing their old courses of study and 
making new ones. They are adding to 
their equipment the new tools whieh 
They are 
makin? provision for the interests and 
capacities of all of the children of ele- 
mentary school age. They are becom- 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. ' 
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State Police as‘ Central Unit 


in Law Enforcement ee 


Municipal Authorities Hampered by Inabil- 
ity to Go Beyond Own Jurisdictions in Com- 
bating Organized Crime 


out the entire country are study- 

ing the crime problem. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has appointed 
a Law Enforcement Commission and 
several of the States have created simi- 
lar bodies for the purpose of making 
an exhaustive study of the causes of 
crime, methods of apprehending and 
punishing the criminal and restoring 
the offender, who has reformed, to a 
useful place in society. 

There is one thing being forcibly 
brought to our attention and that is 
the roving character of‘ the modern 
thug and gunmen. Before the advent 
of the automobile and other means of 
rapid transportation, criminals con- 
fined their activities to a certain area, 
and search for them was not difficult 
as compared to the present day. The 
racketeer of today may commit a crime 
in St. Louis and within a few hours be 
in Chicago or Detroit, so that a never- 
ending search for the criminal assumes 
a nation-wide status. ° 

A 


The Federal Government is hampered 
by constitutional limitations from as- 
suming its proper role in the detection 
and apprehension of such offenders. 
However, a bill was recently passed by 
Congress which enables the Depart- 
ment of Justice to gather crime records 
from all law-enforcing officers of the 
country. This came about as a result 
of recommendations made by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice through its committee on uniform 
crime reporting. ; 

Due to the peculiar formation of out 
Government whereiy the criminal laws 
are administered mainly by the States, 
it is evident that the State should be 
the main unit ground which the law 
enforcement machinery should be con- 
structed. The municipality of today 
cannot function alone in successfully 
combating the criminal. It isa difficult 
enough job for the large city police 
departments to equip themselves for 
crime warfare. 

What can the smaller cities, towns 
and villages do, being hampered by the 
lack of trained men and insufficient ap- 
propriations without assistance from 
the State? In order to place the State 
in a position to become of material as- 
sistance to the local police departments 
and sheriffs, it is necessary for it to 
have a unit which will coordinate the 
activities of all law-enforcing officers 
to come to the assistance of such offi- 
cers when it is needed. 
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The maintenance of a State police 
force in many of the States, indicates 
the modern trend of thought in proper 
policing of a Commonwealth. The 
Michigan State Police came into being 
during the war. After the war, it was 
felt that this body of men should not 
be entirely disbanded, and a smaller 
number of them were retained in the 
Michigan State Constabulary, which 
later evolved into the Michigan State 
Police. 

There is a misunderstanding cuvrent 
throughout the State that there are 
2,000 or 3,000 State troopers, but when 
it is realized that there are only about 
100 uniformed State: police officers, 
their record is all the more outstand- 
ing. Not only has the uniform division 
been available for emergencies, han- 
dling ‘their daily routine work, but it 
has contributed ~ greatly in making 
Michigan highways a safe place to 
drive. 

The. secret service division of the 
State Police is composed of a group of 
highly trained investigators, who not 
only investigate complaints directed to 
the division, but assist local officers in 
complicated cases. Police departments, 
sheriffs and prosecuting attorneys have 
called upon this division repeatedly for 
assistance. Thus, if there is an arson 
case in a county and the local sheriff or 
police department has not had experi- 
ence in the investigation and handling 
of such a case, they may call upon the 
secret service division and .a trai ed. 
arson investigator will be assigned’ to 
the case. 


S ERIOUS-MINDED citizens through- 
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The bitreau of identification has de- 
veloped from a file of a few finger- 
prints to one of the outstanding identi- 
fication bureaus of the United States, 
if not“he world. Prints are not only 
being received from every State in the 
Union, but from European and Asiatic 
countries. There has recently been 
added to this bureau a gun registration 
file, where a record is kept of all per- 
sons owning firearms, together with a 
record of the sales and transfers of 
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ing interested in social and personal 


growth along with educational growth. 
They are understanding that educations 


is not something which stops at the end | 


of the school day but that continues 
throughout life. With all of these de- 
mands upon the elementary school, in- 
creased training is necessary for the 
increased responsibility, and in turn, 
increased honor is coming to the staff 
of the elementary school. 


By LIEUTENANT DONALD S. LEONARD 
Michigan State Police 


weapons, and persons receiving licenses 
to carry concealed weapons. 

In connectionewith the secret service 
division and the bureau of identifica- 
tion, we are now planning the organi- 
zation of a scientific laboratory, which 
will include a division of forensic bal- 
listics, which will be concerned with 
the identification of bullets. It is now 
possible to identify a bullet as having 
been shot out of a particular revolver 
with almost the same certainty that 
the finger-print left at the scene of 
crime may be identified as that of an 
individual committing the crime. 
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The State Police are now construct- 
ing a radio broadcasting station and 
will furnish free qf charge to, every 
sheriff of the State a radio receiving 
set, which will bé capable of receiving 
messages from the State Police broad- 
casting station. The receiving set will 
be I@cked on the State Police. wave 
length, and no other messages or music 
can be received on the receiver; just 
the dispatches sent from the State Po- 
lice headquarters. The State Police 
detachments will be equipped with 


‘these radios and a large number of the 


police departments ‘throughout the 
State. The State Police automobile 
cruisers, as well as sheriffs and: police 
vehicles, will also have radios installed 
in them. Thus, when there is a bank 
holdup or other form of crime, a dis- 
patch may be sent instantaneously and 
simultaneously throughout the entire 
State. 

A committee of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, headed by 
Oscar G. Olander, Commissioner of the 
State Police, was appointed as a sub- 
committee of the State Crime Commis- 
sion on matters relating to police prob- 
lems and it recommended that the 
State take over the work of training 
police officers. The recommendations 
made by this committee were unani- 
mously adopted by the State Crime 
Commission and the administrative 
board released sufficient funds to en- 
able the State Police to carry on the 
work of training police officers until 
the Legislature would have an oppor- 
tunity to consider legislation putting 
the school in permanent form. 

4 a 

Inasmuch as the thug is not re- 
strained by boundary- lines from crim- 
inal activity, the pelice should not be 
hampered by jurisdictional lines and 
their authority should be coextensive 
with the State boundary. This would 
mean that although the police officer 
was working in one of the cities of 
Michigan as a city police officer, if it 
became necessary for him, while inves- 
tigating a case arising within the city 
which employs him to go outside of the 
city, his authority would still remain 
with him throughout the entire State. 

We are on the threshold of a new 
era in police work. We must unite the 
forces of the city, county, State and 
Federal governments, in order to oust 
the racketeey kidnapper, extortionist, 
thug’ and murderer from his present- 
day-reign of terror. 
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By 
Walter J. Kohler 
Governor, State of 
Wisconsin 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT favors the lo- 

cal merchant who is a part of the 
community, participates in its civic en- 
terprises, patronizes its local banks and 
contributes to its economic welfare. 

The independent merchant’s position 
in our business structure is justified on 
economic grounds. He neither needs 
nor seeks any preferential method of 
stifling competition and all he asks is 
that no competitor have any unfair ad- 
vantage over him. 7 

A recent study indicates that inde- 
pendent stores operate approximately 
as’ economically as chain stores. This 
leaves the latter with an advantage 
only in large volume purchasing.. Much 
of this supposed advantage is lost in 
warehousing, transportation and other 
operations, because eliminating the 
jobber does not eliminate his function 
nor the cost of performing it. 

Many enterprising merchants in this 
State are now overcoming this one dis- 
advantage by cooperative buying in 
which the newly created Division of 
Cooperatives in the State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets is furnish- 
ing able leadership. The Départment 
wil] continue to carry on this impor- 
tant work and lend further assistance 
by preventing fraudulent and unfair 
trade practices. 

Likewise, the independent merchant 
can further improve his position by 
giving additional study to his show 
windows, merchandising, warehousing, 
inventory and stock records, account- 
ing, finance and other factors in good 
management, \ 





